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HAVE A PROFIT 
MAKING BUSINESS 
OF YOUR O^WN 


^ Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 

4DVEaTiStO 


^A// 

TODAY 


PAY /OBLIGATION 


A UfSTtMS FUTUne 

Man or voman — ^young or old, YOU can earn a steady income in full 
or spare lime as an independent Kendex dealer. Amazing and almost 
“impossible” earnings can become a reality for you. Herbert Armstrong 
of Tenn. earned $202 in 9 days. C. 0. Watkins of Oregon sent 92 orders 
in one day. You have the same opportunity to duplicate these exceptional 
earnings. Over one million dollars will be earned in 1950 by Kendex 
dealers — why not let us establish you in your owm business and get a 
share of these wonderful earnings? 

KeNOEX NYLONS REPLACEO FREE . . . 

if they run or snag within guarantee period up to three months! Impos- 
sible? It’s true! No matter what the cause— hard use or deliberate abuse — 
whether it is fault of the hose or the wearer — Kendex nylons are re- 
placed FREE if they run, snag or become unfit fpr wear within the 
guarantee period. How coold any woman resist a positive guarantee of 
satisfaction when she can obtain it without paying any more than other 
standard advertised brands? Kendex nylons are NOT sold in stores, so 
you have no competition. Complete line includes everything from heavy 
70 denier service weight to gossamer luxurious ultra sheer 15 denier 60 
/ gauge. Proportioned sizes and lengths. Latest colors plus white, 

LINGERIE • ROBES - HOUSECOATS - MEN'S HOSE 

In addition to the sensational Kendex nylons, you will have a complete 
line of glamorous lingerie, beautiful robes and housecoats plus a com- 
plete line of Kentcraft mens’ hosiery guaranteed for one full year. Any 
pair or pairs of men’s hose that does not give satisfactory wear within 
one year of purchase will be replaced FREE! 

NATIONALLY ADVERTISEO 

Kendex will spend over $350,000.00 in 1950 to tell millions of readers of 
the advantages in buying from you. Almost every issue of Good House- 
keeping, Saturday Evening Post, McCall’s, Women’s Home Companion 
and Ladies’ Home Journal carry our advertising in addition to many 
others. Kendex has advertised in Life, Look, Collier’s, etc. Awarded Good 
Housekeeping Seal. Thousands of orders are shipped daily from coast 


EVERYTHING GIVEN FREE 


Risk nothing! Mail coupon and we will send you, 
free and prepaid, complete money-making outfits 
including sample nylon stocking, samples of lin- 
gerie, robes, housecoats and men’s hose fabrics 
and everything you need to immediately start 
making money. Complete outfits become your 
property even if you don’t send any business. 
Simply write orders, we deliver and 
collect. Advance cash plus huge bonus. 

No money or experience needed. Mail- 
ing the coupon is all you need to start 
on the road to a 52-weeks-of-the-year 
high paying business of your own. You 
’• have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose. 


m/? MOm-MAKING LINES 

• WOMEN’S NYLON HOSIERY 
• GLAMOROUS LINGERIE 
• HOUSECOATS -ROBES 
• MEN S HOSIERY 


KENDEX COMPANY, BABYLON, 743 N.Y. 


KENDEX COMPANY 

BABYLON. 743 ,N.Y. 

Send me, free and prepaid, everything I need to make money 
as a Kende* dealer, including sample slocking etc. There is 
nothing for me to poy now or loter ond I am under no obliga- 
tion in occepling your money-making outfits. 


Nome— 


Address- 
City — 


Thereli BIG MONEY in 



* Your chances for success have never 
been greater than they are today in the 
field of plastics. 

• The International Correspondence Schools 
Course in Plastics is fitting hundreds of ambitious 
men for these great and grovring opportunities. 

• All I.C.S. Courses (covering 400 business and 
technical subjects) are prepared by leading practical 
authorities, constantly revised to meet new developments. 
Yet the cost of I.C.S. training is surprisingly low. 

* Join the men who will be tomorrow's leaders. Mail this 

h 


Inspecting a plastic, lens 
similar to type used to 
coupon today! magnify television images. 


INTlRNATlOffAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


APPROVED! 


BOX 3968-S, SCRANTON 9, PENNA* 
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□ PLASTICS 
Air Condttlontn 0 Bitd 
rpiumbing Couraea 

□ Air Cofidittonine 
n HesHng 

□ R^geratioa 
Chemical CouraM 

□ Chemicd Enginaering 

□ Cliemistry, Analytical 

□ Chemistry, indastrUl 

□ Cbemi^, Iron & Steal 
O Petroleum Rawing 

□ Pulp and Paper Mafdng 

Civil Engineering, Architec* 
tural and Mining Couraea 
O Architecture 
a Architectural Drafting 

□ Bridge and Bidlding Foreman 

□ Building Estimating 

□ Civil Engineering □ Coal Mining 

□ Contracting and Building 

□ Ht^way Engineering 

□ Reading Structural Blueprints 

□ Sanitiny Engineering 
O Stnirtural Drafting . 


□SIndastriai insb'umenfatioa 

□ Industrial Metallurgy 

□ Machine Shop 

□ Mechanical Drafting 


' □ Reading Shop~ 8 lueprjDts 
D Sheet-Metal C 


n structural Engineering 

□ Surv^ng and Mapping 
Communioatlona CourtM 

O Electfonica ^ ^ ^ 

‘ O tocSo (^eraUng p RaUto Sarvldag □ 

□ Telegraw Big^neering 
Elootrical Couraes 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Electrical Engineering 

□ Electric light and Power 

□ lighting Technician 

□ Practical Electrician 
Internal Combustion 
Engines Courses 

□ Auto Technician 

□ Diesel-Electiie 


□ Diesel Engines 


_ . -—Drafting 

□ Sheet-Metal Worker 

□ Ship Drafting □ Ship FHHng 

□ Tool Designing □ Toolmakiog 

□ Wading Engineering 
O Wetding— Gas and Electric 

Railroad Courses 
□Air Brake □ Car Inspector 

_ - „ □ Diesel tocorootive O Locomotive Eng^r 

□ Aviatioa □ Locomotive Fireman 

□ Locomotive Madiinisl 


Mechanical Courses 

O Aeronautical Engineer's, Jr. 

□ Aircraft Drafting □ Flight Engineer 


□ Gas Engines □ Railroad Section Foreman 


□ Forging 


□ Heat Treatment of Metals 

□ industrial Engineering 


□ Foundry Work □ Boilermaking 


□ Stationary^iese! Loco. Eng; 

□ Steam-Diesel Loco. Eng. 
Stationary Eng'ring Courses 


d Combustion Engineering 
□ Engine Runnlag □ Marine Eog'r'g 


□ Power Plant Eng'r'e □ Steam Eogfr 
Textile Courses 

□ Cotton Manufacturing 

D Loom Fixing O Rayoa Weaving 

□ Textile Desi^ng 

□ Woolen Manufacturing 
Business and 
Academlo Coursve 

□ Accounting □ Advertising 

□ Bookkeeping □ App, Psychology 

□ Business Adn^nlstration 

□ Business Corrospondence 

□ Cert Pub. Acct □ Bus. Law 

□ Commercial D Comnwdal Art 

□ Cost Accounting □ Federal Tax 

□ Rrst Year College 

□ Foremanship O French 

□ Good English □ High School 

□ Higher Mathematics . 

□ Industrial Supervision 

□ Motor Traffic □ Postal Civil Service 

□ Retail Bus. Manage't □ Retailing 

□ Salesmanship □ Secretarial 

□ Sign Lettering D niustration 

□ Spanish □ Stoiography 

□ Traffic Management 


Name 





CItv 

Slate 




Fmptoyed by 


WraMnv Hours 

A M. to 

P.M, 


Length of Service 
in World War tl— 


Enrollment under G.(. Bill approved for World War 1 1 Veterans. Special tintton rates to members of the Armed Forces. Canadlao 
residents send coupon to international Correspondence Schools Canadlao, Ltd., McmU^ Canada. 
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THE EXILE OF THE SKIES 

RICHAiD VAyGHAi^ 11 

Castoffs in the trackless universe, a man and a girl build their 
fantastic life together when Knute Sovary, greatest scientist irr 
history, is banished by a world whose doom he alone can foresee! 



THE LAST PLANET 


R. F. STARZL 108 


When the entire Solar System is headed for destruction, they who 
can save humanity are forced to combat those they would rescue! 


THE MAN FROM BEYOND . . . JOHN BEYNON HARRIS 130 

The stranger from Earth was an alien on Venus — a man whose own 
future existence lay millions of years ago in the distant past! 


Slioft ^io. 


nej 


THE LIGHT BENDER FRANK K. KELLY 99 

Science Engineer Hend! codd make man invisible — not invincible!' 

THE BORE JAMES BLISH 124 

Jane Gillespie finds out that Prosser knows celestial mechanics 

A THIEF IN TIME RAYMOND A. YOUNG 146 

Tony was a terrific transdimensionai crook till time trapped him 

THE MOON AND MR. WICK .... JACK WILLIAMSON 14f 

The stupidity of superiors may bar a man from his purpose, but — 


^eatnfei 

COSMIC ENCORES THE EDITOR 6 

A department where science fiction readers and the editor meet! 

FROM THE ANNALS OF SCIENCE . . . . S. M. RITTER 156 

An interesting and entertaining selection of facts and oddities 


Published quarterly and copyright 1950 by Best Books, Inc., 29 Worthington Street, Springfield 3, Mass. Editorial 
and executive offices, 10 East 4Dth Street, New York- 16,. N. Y. Subscriptions: (.12 issues) $3.00; sing le copies,. $^t 
foreign postage extra. Entry as second class matter pending at the post office at Springfield, Mass. Material is 
submitted ah risk of the sender and' must be accompanied’ by self-addressed, stamped' envelopes. All characters in 
stories and semi-fiction articles are fictitious. If the name of any living person or existing institution is used it 
IS a coincidence. Printed In the U. S. A» 


S MAST W5MANf SHs didn’t 
have to go without either 
a fur coat or a new refrigerator. 
The money she saved by get- 
ting a modem air-conditioned 
ICE refrigerator bought^d 
magnificent fur coat. 

You can do the same! Yoti, 
too, can have a new refiigerator 
and that new fur coat— or new 
funuimreo-or electric washer.^ 


And when you have your’ new" 
ICE refrigerator you’ll enjoY 
the finest in complete, scientific 
food protection — in a beautiful, 
roomy refrigerator you’ll hd 
proud to own. 

See your local Ice Company 
today. You’U be surprised to 
leam how much you’ll save by 
buying a modern air-condi- 
tioned ICE refrigerator. 







ICE 


mi YOU SHOOLU 
NAVE A MODERN 
ICE REFRIGERATSa 



LOTS OF 
ICE FOR DRINKS 




"Money Saving Tips"— • 
valuable 24 -page market- 
ing guide. Mail a post card 
now to Nadonal Association 
of Ice Industries, Dept.ft 
1706 L Street, N. W. 
Wastrin^oii 6. D. C. 



Iftsa-ONE HUNDRED YISRl OF ICi RROORlSi^-lf 50 



A DEPARTMENT WHERE SCIENCE FICTION READERS AND THE EDITOR MEET 


T he entire proeess of putting out a 
new magazine bears a certain sim- 
ilarity to the pushing and pulling and 
tugging and hauling that went into the 
business of getting the huge United 
States battleship Missouri off its mud- 
bank in Chesapeake Bay — on a some- 
what smaller scale, of course. 

But for those few actually involved 
in the process it is just about as soul- 
searing. First, of course, comes the deci- 
sion to publish the new title. Then comes 
the problem of assembling material and 
of selecting from the assemblage those 
stories which seem most likely to result 
in a successful first issue. 

Finally the job gets done — and our 
paper battleship is waiting for release 
from bondage in the technical maw of 
being printed and achieving national 
distribution. The public, of course, has 
yet to be heard from. 

Then at last FANTASTIC STORY 
QUARTERLY is in print — glossy and 
shiny and on the whole looking a lot 
better than its assemblers dared hope. 
But the waiting is not over — not until 
readers’ letters come in and the success 
of the publication is indicated. 

We'll Be Around! 

It is our pleasant task in this second- 
issue editorial to state that FSQ is off 
its mudbank and has not sunk in the 
deeper waters of public reaction. Appar- 
ently it is going to be around for quite 
some while to come ! 

Our first issue has won enthusiastic 
comment from readers all over the coun- 
try, for which we of the crew are breath- 
ing a hearty series of hosannahs. And 
to which we wish to add our thanks to 
all of you who have made such rejoicings 
possible. 


Selection of suitable stories for this 
magazine is a task of no small magni- 
tude. It involves close reading of liter- 
ally hundreds of stories, novelets and 
novels. A great number of them, through 
dated themes or writing styles, are hard- 
ly suitable for reappearance in print at 
this late era. And during this wade- 
through process the deadline draws 
closer and closer. 

The Best Is to Come 

Inevitably, after the lists are closed 
for the first issue, fine stories turn up 
in large batches. Hence, though we felt 
our opening edition to be as fine as we 
could make it, we have a hunch that the 
best is yet to come. 

In this second issue we present, we 
feel, one of the finest of all science-fic- 
tion novels in Richard Vaughan’s THE 
EXILE OF THE SKIES. Certainly it is 
one of the most exciting tales of space 
ever put to typewriter. And novelets and 
short stories are on the whole stronger 
than those in our first issue. 

The process of improvement seems to 
be continuable indefinitely. And by way 
of proof we intend to say a few words 
about the stories to come in — 

Our Next Issue! 

Autumn is synonymous with fall — 
and a fall is what traps mining engi- 
neers Frank Comstock and Philip Clay 
in what is probably the most fantastic 
subterranean Avorld of all science fiction 
history in Stanton A. Coblentz’ justly 
famed IN CAVERNS BELOW. 

Their tumble, while seeking mineable 
minerals in abandoned stopes under the 
Great Southwest, is the result of an 
earthquake caused by a tremendous un- 
derground battle between the two lost 


nations of Wu and Zu. They become sep- 
arated in the resultant confusion and 
Comstock, the narrator, is imprisoned 
as a spy by soldiers of Wu. 

He is barely saved from horrid ray- 
gun execution by the metal-bound note- 
book he carries over his heart, and the 
contents of this notebook result in his 
being given into the custody of that 
noted Wuvian student of languages, Pro- 
fessor Tan Trum. 

Wu, like Zu, is governed by rigid caste 
rule, with the ruling elite so effete they 
can scarcely breath without iron lungs. 
Birth decontrol is practised by law to 
permit enough citizens to be born so that 
the3r may be “turned over”^ — polite Wuv- 
ian for killed— in the appalling double- 
massacres in which the armies of Wu 
and Zu indulge as their national sport. 

Women are considered increasingly 
beautiful by the numbers of wrinkles 
they can show on their faces and added 
poundage for their figures — a fact which 
Comstock discovers first hand when Tan 
Trum’s loveliest daughter falls violently 
in love with him and seeks to stir his 
responses by fattening up and growing 
wrinkles. 

In fact the entire inversion of logic 
which features life in both underground 
kingdoms makes IN CAVERNS BE- 
LOW one of the most hilarious satires 
since Gulliver hung up his traveling 
cloak for good. And its too-close-for- 
comfort similarity to many actualities 
of life on the surface in the machine age 
give it the bite of etcher's acid. 

To this hilarity add constant danger, 
a swift-moving melodramatic plot and 
some highly ingenious new pseudo-scien- 
tific wrinkles and you have a faint ink- 
ling of what lies ahead for you in the 
land of Wu. But for full flavor and full 
excitement you’ll have to let the narra- 
tor tell you his story himself. 

Garth Bentley heads the novelet pa- 
rade with BEYOND THE STAR CUR- 
TAIN, a story of Earth and its inhabit- 
ants in the far future, as returned to by 
space-travelers Derek Porter and Verne 
Williams. They have, it seems, been 
trapped for an unknown length of time 
on a planet suffering from a sort of time 
stasis. 

They return to a world in ruins in a 

[Turn vage\ 





CAH VOU FIX IT? 

Those wonder books tell 
etep by step HOW to 
tnehe dlEBcultrepairs and 
adjustments, bow to 
beep a car at maximum 
efSciency, including lat- 
est improvements in car 
design Bud operation. 
Engine troubles and how 
to correct them well 
covered. 

4 Bif?., THICK VOLUMES 
Over 2700 pp., 2000 11- 
lustrations, wiring dia- 
grams, etc. Beautiful 
modernistic, washable 
cloth binding. 


SEND KO MOKEY. Just mail the coupon 
for a complete set 4 3Big, Thiele Auto 
Books. 20tli Edition. Orer 2700 PagesI 
Wbethtf you are a mechanic or helper^ 
^PCTt or apprentice, auto owner or drivCT, 
take immediate advantage of this EBEB 
EXAMINATION OFFER. 

MAKE GOOD MONEY NOW 
HOiO A PERMANENT JOB 
'America wants its automobiles kept in goodl 
repair. Men with 'Tmow how" are in de- 
mand, at big pay. These books will helfl 
you get and hold an important job, or give 
you a chance to go into business for your- 
self DOW or later. Any man who half tries 
to improTe bimself can learn auto servicing 
and repairing this Quick reference 
method. Use the JIFFY INDEX to fln4 
easily understood answer to any auto proh't 
lem. These wonder books prepared by eleven 
of America’s great automobile engineers^ 
Many hundreds of valuable illustrations^ 
Send the coupon TODAY, 

A year's consulting privileges 
with our engineers now given 
with these books without extra 
charge* Puhlisbers Since 199B 


AMERJCAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. AA-AS 

Orexei Ave. ot SOth St.. Cltlcaso 37, lit. _ 

1 would like to examine your d-Volume Set of Aafo Books. I will 
pay the delivery charges only, but If I choose 1 may return them 
expre.-s collect. If after 10 divs' use I prefer to he^ theni, I will 
send vou $2 and pay the balance at the rate of only S3 a month until 
S24.&3 has been paid. Include consulting service as offered above. 


Name 


Address 


City State 

Please attach letter etating age, occupation, employer's name and 
address, and name and address of at least one business man aa 
esference. Men in service, also please give home address. 


$IINnDENIIAt LOAN SERVICE 


Sorrow $50 to $309- 

■ - 


JSleedmontiyl Nomatterwbereyoo 
live . . . you can borrow BY MAIL, ' 

§50.00 to $800.00 this easy, quick, 
eoROtfential way. No endorsers , 
needed. Employ^ men & women of 
good character eligible. Solve yoor 
money problems quickly and in complete privacy with ■ loan 
mode by mail. Employer, relatives and friends will sot know 
you are applying for a loan. Convenient monthly payments. 
Kush coupon—giving occopatfon— for Application Blank sent 
I^itE.tn plain envelope.. No_obligat)on. State. niiance Co.. 
2io State Finance Bidg.i Dept. 0-02* Des Moines 8, Iowa 


I 


STATE FINANCE CO., Dept. G-82 
SiO state Finance Btdg., Des Moines 8, Iowa 
Please rush FHEH Application Blank. 


I NAME 

j ADDRESS 

j CITY. STATE 

I Occupation Age i| 



your eyes at home wita our tiome iiye lescer. ^ee jar 
near* Perfect satisfactioa guaranteed. Sa ve mon^» 


fWARP^wiea Send name, address, age for 30 Day 
B RaaTir ® Trial Offer, Free Eye Tester, Latest 
^ ^ is is 6^le Catelog and full information, 

IILLb ClARIC OPTICAL CO. 

1143 West Chicaga Ate. Oept. C-IOOS 


Agents- . 
Wante,d 


future incredibly distant for the span 
of normal human life. They find human- 
ity all but destroyed, harried by the re- 
sults of its own mistakes and by the fan- 
tastic growth of the insect world. 

Seeking some spot on which they can 
at least get their bearings, they are be- 
friended by a girl who offers to lead 
them to the last refuge of her dwindling 
tribe — and become prisoners of giant in- 
sects on the way. 

This is one of the early stories of its 
always-exciting and imaginative genre 
— and one of the very best. You should 
find it at least equal and perhaps supe- 
rior to more recent tales in which the 
insects have dominated humanity. 

A different sort of menace to Earth 
features our second novelet-to-come, 
THE SPORE DOOM by Eando Binder. 
In this instance it is a fungus growth 
which is well on the way to blanketing 
all surface life before humanity becomes 
aware of it. 

And as usual, there are human toad- 
stools among the mushrooms — in this 
instance what is probably the most com- 
plete villain on stf record in Max Spar- 
do, who virtually starts the whole ghast- 
ly mess. 

But there are stout as well as loving 
hearts beating in the bosoms of young 
Ray Cantwell and Vina Delahr, the lat- 
ter the object of Spardo’s evil ambitions. 
And between them they set out, firm of 
lip and clear of eye, to foil Spardo and 
restore Earth to something approaching 
its previous felicity. 

If you like them clean-cut and swift 
and deadly, you’ll like THE SPORE 
DOOM. It is a sound example of how 
science fiction was being written seven- 
teen years ago. And with it will be 
plenty of short stories, almost all of 
them retrieved from the dusty files of 
oblivion and written by names famous 
in stf — and of course your Editor will be 
on hand to tell you what’s what and 
what’s coming. 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 

W E included in our first issue a re- 
quest for listings of back issues 
and prices of copies in good condition of 
the magazines on which the bulk of ESQ 
is based. And we wish to thank Forrest 


Chicago 22, III. 
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J. Ackerman, 236% North New Hamp- 
shire, Hollywood 4, California, Walter 
A. Coslet, P.O. Box No. 6, Helena, Mon- 
tana, Claude Held, 372 Dodge Street, 
Buffalo 8, New York, and Ed Wood, 31 
North Aberdeen Street, Chicago 7, Illi- 
nois, for responding to this appeal. 

Some of our old bound volumes are not 
in the best of shape and we are still in- 
terested in getting such information 
from any collectors or dealers who have 
all or some of the old Gernsback maga- 
zines and have not yet written in. Ad- 
dress THE EDITOR, FANTASTIC 
STORY QUARTERLY, SUITE No. 
1400, 10 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW 
YORK 16, NEW YORK. 

And now for some of the other letters 
dealing more generally with FSQ. First 
crack goes to 

SO IN LOVE 
by Rodney Palmer 

Dear Editor: I am madly in love with the 
new magazine. As far as I’m concerned it’s all 
I hoped it would be and more. Without a doubt 
we’ve all been watching for a wonderful thing 
like this for a long time. 

Science Fiction has a truly great past from 
which to draw. You shouldn’t have any trouble 
at all finding old masterpieces, and I imagine 
the letters will be pouring in from readers who 
can remember way further back than I can and 
there’ll be plenty of suggestions and nomina- 
tions. 

I’ve always considered myself an old-time 
fan. I can reach back about ten years or there- 
abouts. But those names you name are, to me, 
just names. I missed plenty of the old good 
ones. However, let me travel as far backward 
as I can. 

Allow me to suggest a revival of the old Via 
Jupiter series. More Pete Manx yarns, of 
course. In the novel field, oh what wonders you 
can come across! From Startling Stories when 
that old favorite was venturing tentatively into 
the light of day: Five Steps To Tomorrow, 
Giants From Eternity, The Bridge To Earth, 
Twice In Time ad infinitum. 

And what’s wrong with making room for a 
couple of newly-written yarns in Fantastic 
Quarterly? It makes the comparison so obvious. 
But make the boys come across with stories. 
With an H Bomb on the way, who’s got time 
to read literature ansunore? — 226 West 60th 
Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 

There will continue to be a couple of new 
stories per issue in FSQ, just to permit the 
business of comparisons, which are not al- 
ways odious by the proverbial long shot. 
But we shan’t be drawing on either the 
early STARTLING STORIES or THRILL- 
(Continued on page 157) 


TO PEOPLE 
Who Want To Write 

but €an't get started 

Do you have that constant urge to write 
but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance ? 
Then listen to what the former editor of 
Liberty said on this subject; 


'Tfiera is more room for neTrcomoft in the wfiiin^ HeTd 
today than ever heiote* Some of the greatest of vrritittg 
men and women have passed from the scene in recent 
years. Who wilt take their places? Who will be the new 
Rob^t W* Chambers, Edgar Wallace, Radyard Kipling? 
Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the 
new men and women 9f ptowet,*^ 

Sells 95 Stories 
and Novelettes 

**The introduction 70 a save me to 
your editor friend, resulting in my 
present assignment to do a complete 
novel for him monthly, is doubly ap- 
preciated, specially since I finished 
my N.I.A. training some time ago, 
and, consequently, have no call on 
your service. Here is concrete evi- 
dence that interest in your students 
continues indefinitely. To date now, I 
have sold 95 stories and novelettes to 
20 national magazines.** — ^Darrel Jor- 
dan* P.O, Bos 279* Friendship* N. Y. 



Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 


T he Newspaper Institute of America offers e free Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test* Its object is to discover new recniita 
for the army of men and women who add to their incomo 
by fiction end article writing. The Writing Aptitude Test 
is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability* your 
powers of imagination* logic* etc. Not all applicants pass 
this test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous 
N. I. A. course based on the practicaf training given by 
big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method 'which teaches 
you to write by writing. You develop your individaai style 
instead of trying to coj^ that of others. Although you work 
at home* on your own time, you are constantly guided by 
ex;>erienced writen. You **cover** actual 
assignments enich as metropolitan re- 
porten get. It is recdly fascinating work. 

Each week you see new progress. In a 
matter of months you can acquire the 
coveted '^professional** touch. Then 
vou're ready for market with greatly 
Improved chance a of making sales* 

Mall the Coupon Now 

But the first step Is to take the FREE 
Writing Aptitude Test. It requires but 
a few minutes and costs nothing. So 
mail the coupon now. Make the first 
move towards the most enjoyable and 
profitable oa:upation — writing for pub- 
lication! Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica, One Park Avenue, New York 16* 

N. Y* (Founded 1925) 


VETERANS:- 

THIS 

COURSE 

KPPROVEQ 

FOB 

VETERANS’ 

TRAINING 


^ 1 # 

T ^ Wri 
9 ‘ about T 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave.» New York 16. N. Y. 

Send me, without ec«t or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
writing iot proht. 


Me, 

Mrs, 

Miss 

A(fdre5S.».»M..uHN.... 

( ) Chock here If you are eligible under the G.I. Bill of Bights. 
<A1I correspondence confidential . No salesman will call on you .) 94 -H-fifiO 

WMOiaiMansawaMaaiaiSMWMWWSMMviBaiww 

Copyrighf 1949* Newspaper Insfitute of America. 
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Knuie Savory, the greatest scientist in Earth's history, is sentenced to 
space by a world whose impending d<x>m he alone sees and can avert! 



CHAPTER I 
Betrayal 

T he man in the complex and wonderful laboratory — ^the last woord 
that the science of the twenty-third century A. D. could produce 
— was alone at his midnight vigil. Around him the bare Andean peaks 
stabbed harshly towards the starlit sky. 

Couched among their arid folds, the immense building that housed 
more scientific miracles than the world has yet known seemed almost 
part and parcel of their rugged wastes. Seen from a little distance, 
it looked no more than another buttress of the ancient hills. A plane 
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might fly over it and never suspect that 
here, guarded by invisible and terrible 
weapons, lay the hidden fastness from 
which one man was playing for the sole 
mastery of the world. 

The night was starry-still. Looking up 
Knute Savary could see the countless 
blazing patterns of distant worlds and 
suns, gleaming like diamond spear- 
points through the crystal dome of the 
laboratory. On the television, rising 
like a vast silver screen to one side, 
images formed as he chose under the 
casual pressure of his hand against one 
or another button in the vast array on 
the giant panel below. 

At his touch — his whim — an invisible 
beam, unknown as yet elsewhere on 
Earth, reached out across oceans or 
plains, mountains or forests, girdling 
the earth if need be, to tap some scene 
thousands of miles away and reconstruct 
it in every smallest detail. 

Close to the television stood a control 
panel, divided into four parts, each re- 
lated to a different section of the globe, 
each closely studded with tiny levers 
and push buttons. Innocent enough in 
appearance, this panel was the center 
of a veritable web of force, arraying 
thousands of varied and invisible beams 
or vibrations, capable of flashing de- 
struction to any corner of the Earth. 

Now, as Savary's fingers pressed one 
of the buttons of the television, a scene 
in far-off China flashed on the screen. 
At some vast airdrome on the plains of 
western Mongolia — Chinese Mongolia — 
now in the heart of the great Mongol 
state, one of the seven states into which 
the Earth of 2247 was divided, a fever- 
ish activity seemed to be conveying the 
tension of beings fighting against time 
and under the threat of destruction. 

A great power-generating building 
rose in the background — one of the few 
left functioning in the world that, for 
six days, had been cringing under the 
last of Knute Savary’s might. With an 
impatient frown, the solftary man con- 
' templated the scene spread before him. 

Through an orifice criss-crossed with 


finely stretched wires that continually 
hummed with the force of some power- 
ful current, he spoke a few slow words. 
Their vibrations were caught up and 
magnified and sped across the carrying 
air. It was an icy warning to desist with- 
out delay from further defensive activi- 
ties — ^to dismantle their power house ac- 
cording to orders. It was six days now 
since first that disembodied voice had 
flailed across the terror of startled mul- 
titudes ! 

F rom the first its cold recapitulation 
of its desires and conditions, its 
warnings on whose heels strode grim ob- 
ject lessons, were as terrifying as 
though they had come from some dis- 
tant star. It had traveled across the 
world, a vast and icy dictum, demand- 
ing the destruction of all power plants, 
the surrender of all weapons of defense 
and scientific protection, the incarcera- 
tion of all the world leaders within an 
area, carefully described, over which he 
possessed complete control. 

City after city had yielded as he dem- 
onstrated his might. Now it was only 
within the sites of the various World 
Council buildings that defiance still 
raised its head. 

The workers on the far-oif Mongolian 
plain gave no sign of heeding beyond 
nervous starts as the words of warn- 
ing lashed across their consciousness. 
The man in the lonely observatory ut- 
tered an irritable exclamation. As one 
who does, reluctantly, what he deems 
regrettable but necessary, he laid one 
hand on a lever set in the nearby wall 
and pushed it slowly down. 

Somewhere far beneath the labora- 
tory — within the underground recesses 
of the hidden building — an immense ma - 
chine began to vibrate. A few delicate 
touches on a small adjuster up above 
trained its ether-shaking waves on the 
distant Mongolian field. They woulc; 
travel around half the world to center 
and become lethal only at that desig- 
nated spot. 

Turning from the still normal scene, 
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Knute Savary paced impatiently across 
the room. A strange uneasiness rode him 
— some subtle sense of impending dan- 
ger. His fingers pressed the call bell of 
the night guards set around the build- 
ing. Their answering bells told him that 
all were on duty. Five minutes would 
suffice them to surround the secret lab- 
oratory with a barrage of deadly rays. 

He looked up at the skies blazing their 
age-old messages of light above a with- 
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ering Earth. They were empty of men- 
ace. He folded his arms and said aloud 
to himself, “Another week at the ut- 
most 1 And the world will yield.” 

A hundred miles away a dark cylin- 
der of metal slowed the mad speed that 
was hurling it through the thin and un- 
impending stratosphere. The tense- 
lipped men within it began fastening the 
straps of their parachutes. A woman — a 
deathly-white woman, with blazing eyes 
— leaned forward and pointed. 

“Beyond those peaks,” she said. 

Time passed within the hidden labora- 
tory. The constellations swung across 
the midnight sky. Idly, Knute Savary 
switched the television finder from scene 
to scene. It was like an infinite eye, re- 


vealing swift sketches of a cowering 
world. 

At last, for the hundredth time, be 
turned the locator on the great, central 
World Building but the screen remained 
blank. Somehow, they had managed to 
create a power barrage that distorted 
the finder ray of his own machine. He 
had not had time yet to discover a way 
to penetrate it. 

Yet he hesitated at the idea of de- 
stroying it. Too many great minds — 
minds that he might yet find use for — 
sheltered beneath its roof. Impatiently 
he turned once more to the Mongolian 
scene. Destruction was becoming a 
wearisome business. 

The airfield flashed back on the 
screen. A lurid light seemed to play 
about it, throwing into higher relief the 
massive and brilliant head of the man 
who bent above it. The workers had 
ceased their activity. They were look- 
ing upward at a dark and whirling cone 
of cloud or vapors that seemed to be 
materializing out of the very air. 

As they looked it spread like a wid- 
ening funnel, a funnel of death and dis- 
solution that swept down upon them in 
an indescribable chaos of atmospheric 
frenzy. Men, airships, buildings, were 
blotted out in a second under the night- 
mare lashings of tortured, disrupted 
winds, of atmosphere gone mad te- 
neath the pressure of stratospheric high 
vibrations. 

Savary shrugged and pressed down 
the lever that disconnected the huge ma- 
chine below. A sudden sound made him 
swing around. 

Ten men — masked against the yellow 
gas that slowly swirled upward from 
the bombs they had flung at their feet — 
faced him across the muzzles of their 
guns. Behind them the open doorway 
was filled with the yellow fumes. 

One of them cried out, “Knute Sav- 
ary! You, We had hoped to the last that 
it wasn’t 1” 

The gas had risen waist high, 
Savary’s hand was on the call bell of 
the guards. There was no answering 
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judgment before them. 

Inheritor of a vast fortune, Knute 
Savary had bestowed boon after boon 
upon the world till, before he was forty, 
mankind had harnessed nature itself to 
the service of its will. His mind, a hun- 
dred years ahead of its day, had played 
with scientific conceptions mankind was 
still incapable of even imagining. The 
results alone were the gift of a Titan 
to pigmies. An uncrowned king he had, 
in one sudden gesture of titanic ambi- 
tion, made himself the arch-foe of the 
world. A foe who, even captive, inspired 
fear. 

With folded arms and granite face, a 
contemptuous amusement playing faint- 
ly behind his eyes, Knute Savary faced 
his judges. Six months ago they had 
been his friends, even in a sense his in- 
feriors. Now, in a voice rendered flat and 
colorless by strain, the elderly Chinese 
president of the Council spoke their in- 
dictment from the depths of his ebony 
chair. 

“We are not here to tell you what evil 
you have wrought on the world nor of 
the wrongs you have meditated and al- 


bell in return. He folded his arms and 
smiled disdainfully. The gas was chin 
high ! He spoke pleasantly. 

“So the World Council wins. I con- 
gratulate you, gentlemen.” 

He reeled and pitched forward at 
their feet. The yellow gas that had over- 
powered the guards of the mighty lab- 
oratory at their posts rose slowly to the 
crystal dome that meshed the diamond 
light-shafts of the distant stars. 


S IX months had passed. The world 
had mended its scars. Humanity 
had picked up the many tiny threads of 
its existence and spun them once more 
into a complete whole. Its week of bond- 
age had passed into the limbo of un- 
recoverable emotions, even as the man 
who had caused it had passed out of 
their ken. The world, after a brief 
nightmare, had wakened and resumed 
its march. 

Five months had gone and across the 
silver crescent-shaped table of their in- 
nermost judgment room the leaders of 
the world looked out somberly, even 
with awe, at the mmi who stood for 
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most achieved against your fellow men, 
Knute Savary,” he said slowly. “To your 
ambitions and overweening pride we 
could have nothing to say. You who 
have been the idol of our world have 
sought to make yourself its tyrant, 

“If death has always been the just 
portion of him who sought the destruc- 
tion of the liberty of one state alone, 
what other doom is fit for the being who 
plotted to enslave a world ? The destruc- 
tion you have wrought, the slaughter of 
those you sacrificed to your insane lust 
for hitherto undreamt-of-power, has 
earned you the execration of the world. 

“But we have tried to be just. We have 
not forgotten all that the civilized world 
owes to the fruit of your mind, and we 
feel that the earth must hesitate before 
inflicting death — however richly earned 
— on the man who has given it so many 
priceless boons. Despite ourselves, we 
feel that the irrevocable destruction of 
a mind like yours would be a terrible 
thing. It may be centuries before human- 
ity can conceive such another one. 

“But while you remain on Earth our 
shaken planet can never draw a peace- 
ful breath. Even while the thought of 
your betrayal of humanity’s trust was 
still fresh in every mind, the very secret 
of your place of imprisonment had to be 
kept securely hidden. It was only by 
burying you in the very bowels of the 
earth that we could feel secure against 
the power of your mind, aided by the 
fidelity of your followers. 

“Though we kept you away from the 
sun forever such a brain as yours, 
swayed by the insanity we now know 
lurks there, would keep the recurrence 
of the danger we have just escaped al- 
ways imminent. Only one other course 
lies open to us between death and this 
perpetual uncertainty, and that is exile 
— exile from this world, this planet. 
Banishment into the stellar void. 

“The Victory, the stellar vessel which 
you were building with an eye upon the 
conquest of Mars, once that of our world 
was assured, is being completed and 
commissioned after your own plans in 
your own dockyards. It is moreover be- 
ing treated with repellum, the alloy you 


yourself gave us, which, fused with met- 
al and then activated by electricity, ren- 
ders the metal so repellent to the mys- 
terious chemical properties of the Earth 
that it is hurled violently away from it 
into space. 

“Thus we shall insure against the pos- 
sibility of your ever returning to this 
planet, as the moment your ship ar- 
rives within a certain distance of this 
world the antipathy it possesses for re- 
pellum will cause it to fling you away 
like a stone from a sling. Mars, being 
of nearly the same chemical substance as 
Earth, is also preserved from the danger 
of your presence. 

“We are giving you means somewhat 
to moderate the violence of your depar- 
ture from the Earth — braking rockets as 
well as propelling ones. Within the ship 
we shall place every known apparatus 
for the preservation of life in the stel- 
lar void — atmospheric generators, food 
in condensed form for a lifetime, ma- 
chinery for creating water, clothing, 
weapons, scientific instruments, a li- 
brary and such other luxuries as we can 
install. 

“In a month from today all will be 
ready. You are free — if the awfulness of 
this exile so moves you — ^to ask for 
death instead. The Council recognizes 
the right of any human being to choose 
death rather than banishment into the 
pathless void. 

“But if you do not . . . and we who 
have known the old Knute Savary be- 
lieve that the thought of even the stel- 
lar wastes themselves will not overawe 
him — then a month from this day you 
shall be placed secretly on board and 
hurled forth to whatever fate destiny 
may decree.” 

H IS voice grew colder, more passion- 
less, as he resumed. “Savary, Chi- 
cago lies in ruins, a grave for its many 
dead, because you made it an object 
lesson to the world that failed to bow to 
the first edict you sent out to it. Half of 
Holland’s most fruitful lands lie be- 
neath the sea, because its government 
defied you. How, from your hidden fast- 
ness in the heart of tiie Andean moun - 
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tains, you achieved the disintegration 
of its dykes, you alone know. But not 
all the discoveries you have given the 
world can weigh equitably against the 
destruction those you kept in reserve for 
its conquest wrought. 

“If your hidden retreat had not been 
betrayed to us we should now be an en- 
slaved planet lying beneath your heel. 
Only a whim of fate discounted the clev- 
erness of your calculations — a whim 
that might not interfere another time. 
You are a danger that no world can af- 
ford to harbor. We leave you the outer, 
unexplored void, the trackless spaces, as 
your realm. Is the decision just — ^my 
one-time friend ?” 

Seven pairs of eyes probed the steel- 
gray glance of the prisoner as the Coun- 
cil waited on his words. It was an awful 
doom — ^worse, perhaps, than death — ^but 
not a muscle stirred on Knute Savary’s 
face. He had played with the ruling of a 
planet as his goal, with two worlds as 
his ultimate ambition. Such a man could 
outface all fates. 

Coldly he said, “It is ingenious. Had 
my plans prospered, I would have made 
of this world a place a hundredfold bet- 
ter than it now is. But as far as your de- 
cision goes, my one-time friends, it is 
just. May I make a request?” 

Savary’s eyes played over theirs for 
a moment. 

“First, I offer a bargain. I will give 
you the secret of the ray that can dis- 
solve earth or rock like butter — the ray 
I used against the Dutch dykes by means 
of a stratosphere-ship sent there by 
night. I will also give you the method of 
creating atmospheric vibrations of un- 
paralleled intensity and of centering 
them at any given point, by which the 
hurricanes I loosed upon Chicago were 
created. Both these inventions have oth- 
er and more peaceful uses. 

“In exchange, I ask that the contents 
of my laboratory, as well as the full list 
of chemicals and apparatus which I shall 
give you, shall be placed on board the 
Victory to accompany me on my plunge 
into the void. 

“Now, my request. When I am gone 
those who served me will be harmless to 


interfere with the existing order of 
things. Many of them are among the 
best scientific experts of the world. I 
hope you will free them of the burden 
of my deeds. In their own way, they 
were working for the greater good of 
this planet.” 

He paused and added slowly, with an 
enigmatic smile. “Perhaps for its sal- 
vation? A few year’s from now will tell 
— ^but I shall not be here to know. By 
the way — ^this is mere curiosity — it was 
by treachery that you found, the secret 
of my hidden laboratory, was it not? 
Only someone wholly familiar with its 
weapons of defense could have led you 
through the protections I had set around 
it.” 

After a brief hesitation, the Chinese 
president answered, “It was through 
treachery. But not that of any of the 
men with you. Someone who had been 
employed in your laboratories, who had 
learned there more of your plans than 
you knew, betrayed them to us.” 

Savary shrugged. “The human equa- 
tion is the only one that cannot be ab- 
solutely predicted by slide rule and for- 
mula. It was regrettable that I could not 
dispense with it. I do not think that it 
will worry or betray me much in tiie 
future to which you send me.” 

“Exile is then your choice?” 

The prisoner bowed sardonically. The 
old president said slowly and somber- 
ly, “In a month then, at dawn, you shall 
leave the Earth — and may the starry 
void have mercy on you, Knute Savary.” 

At a motion of his hand, guards 
stepped forward. Doors swung ajar and 
clanged behind the man who had almost 
conquered the earth. The old celestial 
leader sighed heavily. 

“We are banishing a man greater 
than all of us here put together,” he 
said. “Centuries may roll by before 
the world will know another mind to 
equal his. It may be that we are hurling 
the progress and inventions of a hun- 
dred years into cosmic space. It is a 
heavy price to pay for that old word 
‘liberty’.” 

Many miles away, a woman, hardly 
more than a girl, sat staring at a small 
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bottle of deadly poison, and at the heat- 
ray gun laid beside it. Nights of haunted 
remorse ai d tortured days had barely 
dimmed the exotic beauty of her mixed 
Russian and American blood, the beauty 
that Knute Savary had never noticed. 

Behind throbbing temples, the scien- 
tific brain that had made her one of 
Savary's culled employes still fought 
weakly with the tormented passions of 
her soul. Under her hand lay the em- 
blazoned thanks and honors from the 
World Council, sent to her for having 
saved the world. It was addressed “Nad- 
ja Manners.” 

Across the name she had scrawled 
“Judas” in shaky letters. Slowly she 
reached for the gun, then paused. Slow- 
ly she seemed to gather herself into 
some cold hard place of purpose and 
thought, to congeal even in the heat of 
her passion and longing for death. A 
purpose had formed in her mind. 


CHAPTER II 
Exiled in Space 


A RED dawn brooded over the chill 
mists of an autumn world. It was 
half an hour before sunrise. From the 
shroudlike clouds that were already thin- 
ning with the approach of day, a rocket 
plane streaked out of the stratosphere 
to which it had taken as a final precau- 
tion against any attempted rescue of 
the man it carried. It fell like a plum- 
met toward the gray walls of the en- 
closure where the greatest spaceship yet 
made on Earth lay in the slips, ready 
for launching. 

As Savary stepped out from the small 
steel cylinder, the sides of the mighty 
space-ship rose, like a towering wall, 
barely fifty feet from him. The dyna- 
mos that were to generate the electri- 
cal current necessary to waken the 
dormant power of the repellum plated 
on the hull throbbed already. 

Some distance off the seven presi- 
dents of the Supreme Council stood wait- 


ing, faces palely composed and stern in 
the strange dawn-light. Without the 
high gray walls, an unwarned world 
slept peacefully. 

As he stepped forward into his first 
glimpse of sky and earth in six long 
months, Savary stopped and swept the 
misty heavens with a thoughtful glance. 
With folded arms, he stood looking 
around him at the strange dawn scene. 

Gray walls that shut out all view save 
the still unlit skies — a long cylinder of 
gleaming silvered hue, faceted like a dia- 
mond and finned like some gigantic 
shark — the armed and tensely watchful 
guards — the small group of world lead- 
ers, gray-faced in the growing light. 
That was what he saw as he took a last 
farewell of the earth. 

A small door stood open in the flank 
of the ship. The American president, 
Lewis Hart, waved toward it. His face 
was strained. Savary and he had at- 
tended the same university. Until six 
months ago they had been friends. He 
spoke. 

“Would you like to verify the pres- 
ence on board of all that you requested?” 

Savary nodded. He disappeared with- 
in the mighty hull. Behind him silence 
reigned and in the waiting void the roll- 
ing Earth turned slowly toward the ad- 
vancing sunlight. After an interval he 
emerged. “Everything is there,” he said 
briefly. 

The old Chinese president walked up 
to him and extended a hand that was 
icy cold and tremulous. Savary touched 
it impassively. The six others repeated 
the ceremony in a silence as heavy as 
lead. 

Then Lewis Hart spoke, “Exactly ten 
minutes after you close that door the 
electric current will be run through the 
repellum plates and the braking rockets 
turned on by means of a switch from 
without. 

“You should be wdll beyond the moon 
before your propelling rockets need be 
called into use. The usual drugs are at 
hand in the control room to mitigate the 
effects of acceleration. Good-by and fate 
favor you.” 

Savary looked upward with a slow. 
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sweeping glance. His chest expanded. 
This would be the last time he would 
draw the keen sweet air of Earth into 
his lungs, the last time he would see the 
dawn clouds flush befoi-e the coming of 
day above his own world. For a moment 
something strange and hesitating sof- 
tened the arrogance of Knute Savary’s 
face. 

Then his eyes hardened once more. He 
looked at the men through whose agency 
he, who should have been master of two 
planets, would in a few minutes be a 
wanderer through eternal space. He 
spoke in a sardonic vein, 

“When I am gone,” he said, “bid your 
scientists — such as are left — work hard 
if they would save the earth from death. 
This world is doomed — doomed to the 
same cold death from w'hich so many 
other worlds have died. You have one 
--generation yet, perhaps two, then it wdll 
be too late. I could have saved you — but 
tiiis world is no longer my world. Bid 
your little scientists save you if they 
can.” 

T he silvery doors clanged behind 
him. The purr of the dynamos rose. 
Men sprang to cast off the steel mooring 
ropes binding the giant hull to earth. At 
remote levers other men awaited, their 
eyes on the electric metronome set in 
the control board before them. The min- 
utes slowly ticked away. 

The Chinese president raised his hand 
as a signal. A gun boomed. The space- 
ship in its towering speedway seemed to 
tremble. Then fire flamed and crackled 
in livid waves over its silvery hull. A 
mighty, hissing sound — like thousands 
of serpents let loose — flowed through 
the convulsed air. 

Rockets flamed and roared from the 
soaring nose of the great cylinder and 
simultaneously — as though flung from 
some giant's sling — the space-ship 
rocked upward, a flash of silver in the 
first sunbeams. A flash that sped out- 
ward and upward and away, and ceased 
to be as the blue gulf above swallowed 
it forever in its endless depths. 

* * * * ♦ 

Within the compact control room at 



An enormous claw reached out of the misty, verdant 
depths and seized the spinning Earthman's form 
(Chap. Xlli) 


the heart of the great space-ship its 
solitary occupant lay unconscious in 
the straps and paddings of his seat as 
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the vast cylinder roared skyward. After 
awhile he stirred and lifted himself pain- 
fully to loosen the clips that held his 
straps in place. 

The indicator on the board in front 
of him showed that the braking rockets 
were working at full strength. The speed 
computer showed that they had coun- 
teracted even the terrible power of the 
repellum. Acceleration was now with- 
in the limits endurable by human flesh 
and blood. 

Leaning forward painfully, Savary 
took a capsule that had been placed near 
him in readiness, broke it into his 
mouth. Before strapping himself in the 
chair he had taken the drug that Earth’s 
fei^ experiences with si)ace-flying had 
proved effective in that it produced a 
torpor that did much to reduce the harm- 
ful results of acceleration on the human 
frame. The capsule that contained its 
antidote now sent the blood coursing 
once more through Savary’s throbbing 
and tortured lungs. 

In a minute, he found himself able to 
swing the lever controlling the view- 
plate downward toward the planet he 
was leaving at a dizzying speed. For a 
moment the mirror-framed square of 
the view-plate flamed blindingly with 
the untempered sun. Then the great 
curve of the Earth swam into view, a 
misty plane of blending colors against 
which the outlines of a continent — Asia 
— etched itself weirdly. 

The exile stared at the last glimpse 
of his parent globe. The Pacific ocean 
sparkled as the warm sun lay across its 
bosom. A wide band of clouds, probably 
hundreds of miles of them, draped itself 
like a scarf across the location of the 
Isles of Japan. 

The Earth dimmed and blended its 
colors like an opal; its disc seemed to 
contract, to swim completely into the 
small dimensions of the view-plate. As 
he looked the white-capped poles slipped 
into the picture. Continents blended with 
the seas. 

The world was only another planet, 
rotating in the airless cosmos, but her 
call still seemed to reach across the void, 
plucking an exquisite agony at the 


heartstrings of her son. He had no 
knowledge of how long he had bent 
there, over the dwindling orb that had 
been his home, that he would never see 
again. 

H our after hour the Victory hurled 
itself outward on its goalless voy- 
age. Savary switched off the braking 
rockets. Soon he would be passing the 
moon, last outpost of his one-time woi'ld. 
Now all that arrested the eye, as he 
looked through the view-plate, was the 
star-beaconed darkness of space, or the 
unbearable brightness of the sun, flam- 
ing amid twisting tentacles of fire to the 
right of the ship. Even as he shot 
through the void, the beat of its fierce 
heat energy was being stored in the res- 
ervoirs for solar heat, from which it was 
distributed to the various mechanical 

units of the vast and complex craft. 

It was Savary himself who had given 
to the world this greatest of all motive 
forces — solar power. In conjunction 
with a new metal, discovered in the pre- 
vious generation on the moon, it had ren- 
dered space-navigating practicable in- 
stead of merely possible. 

Communication with Mars had been 
established ten years previously but had 
not, as yet, become other than a daring 
adventure. Nevertheless solar heat, as 
a fuel, had opened the pathways of the 
skies. It was this man, who now had 
no other home than these cosmic ways, 
who had made them free to Man. 

The Victory represented what was 
probably a century’s advance on the pre- 
vious type of space-craft. Savary had 
spent all his great genius in designing 
it. The hull over which the repellum had 
been laid and fused was of an elastic 
metal that had fifteen times the resist- 
ance of steel. The impact of a meteor 
would bend it but it would need a colli- 
sion with a minor planet to shear 
through the three thicknesses that 
formed its protecting wall. 

Everything about the ship showed the 
unparalleled genius of the man whom it 
was designed to bear to a stellar exile. 
Savary had calculated that, with a crew 
of picked men, the Victory could have 
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conquered Mars alone without other 
help. Would it serve him safely now, 
as a home and protection in the vast 
abysses of space? 

Within, the ship was evenly divided 
into three parts. Encased within its 
triple shell, the heart of the craft held 
the control room, from which radi- 
ated the nerves of its subtle machinery. 
In the fore and rear parts were the 
store-rooms and what had originally 
been intended as quarters for the crew. 
However, the dividing partitions had 
been torn out of these latter and a com- 
plete laboratory installed, flanked on 
one side by a workshop for cruder and 
more mechanical work, on the other by 
a library and arsenal. 

The whole inner part of the vessel was 
built around a highly magnetized shaft 
that served to establish a sort of artifi- 
cial gravity, effective save when the ship 
was at absolute right angles to a planet. 
On each side of this central shaft, pro- 
tected against accidents by the outer 
rooms already described, were the cells 
housing the machinery. 

Room after room was equipped with 
specialized parts, each in duplicate in 
case of accident, and additional store- 
rooms for such vital supplies as the 
chemicals required for making water 
and purifying and revitalizing the 
space-ship’s atmosphere, which was 
thus rendered self-renewable. A small 
but complete astronomical observatory 
occupied the nose of the craft, while 
Savary’s own spacious and commodious 
quarters were placed in the rear. 

The space between the inner and sec- 
ond shell of armor surrounding the ship 
housed the machinery motivating the 
deadly armament Savary had designed 
for it. Some of this had remained incom- 
plete, since its secrets were unknown to 
the World Council, but Savary knew that 
it would be a simple matter to complete 
them and surround the Victory with a 
barrier of the most deadly rays. 

The Council had spoken truly when it 
affirmed that, beyond exile and the 
chances he might encounter in space, 
no rigors that could be avoided had been 
imposed upon him. Every conceivable 


necessity for his comfort had been sup- 
plied in quantities sufficient to last a 
lifetime. 

When the moon floated, like a milky 
agate behind the Victory, Savary knew’ 
that his last link with Earth was gone. 
The immensity of the airless skies and 
burning constellations enwrapped him. 
Night and day were one. 

For long hours he worked in the ob- 
servatory, making notes of the stellar 
phenomena continually unrolling before 
his eyes, taking minute photographic 
studies of the wonders spread before 
eyes that must keep the knowledge 
gleaned from it for themselves alone. 

When at last he had charted the skies 
around him and filed the spectroscope of 
each flaming sun away for future ref- 
erence, he turned to the complex won- 
ders of his laboratory. Mars’ orbit sped 
past, her djdng world — a red glow afar 
— melted into the myriad blazes through 
which the Victory sped on her returnless 
trip. 

The man who might have been the 
ruler of two planets worked through the 
blazing nights and days — each alike and 
each unchanging, save in the pattern of 
the constellations that swung past the 
glassite roof of the observatory — over 
the most immense of all his achieve- 
ments. 

D uring Ws last weeks of imprison- 
ment Knute Savary had charted 
the days and nights in imagination — 
the lifetime of days and nights of his 
future exile. He had thought that lone- 
liness would end by becoming an almost 
actual presence, a sense of horror, prey- 
ing on him as it had preyed on men 
abandoned on desert islands, so that they 
went mad. 

He found now that this sense of lone- 
liness was only an intermittent thing. 
The silence of the stars, of airless space, 
beat in day and night against his brain. 
But the sense of contact with his own 
kind seemed as yet to linger on within 
the vessel that bore him upon that mad 
and flashing flight. 

The space-ship, once its course was 
set, needed but the minimum of navigat- 
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ing. Past Mars Savary had turned on the 
propelling rockets till the speed of the 
vessel was nearly quadrupled and had 
set its course in the direction it had 
taken on its leap away from the Earth. 
Nothing called him to any particular 
point of the solar system. All time and 
all space were his and no goal was in 
either. 

One night he awoke sharply from his 
usual light sleep to find the ship reel- 
ing under the impact of ceaseless and 
implacable blows. He had flung himself 
down on a couch built into the side of 
the control room, as he frequently did, 
and in a bare second he reached the 
frame of the view-plate and bent over 
it. A stupendous spectacle met his eyes. 

The Victory was’ plowing its way 
through a dense swarm of meteors, none 
of them, happily, of any great size. Dust 
of dead worlds, they rained and pelted 
against the resilient metal of the space- 
ship’s sides. Lumps of metal, jagged 
rocks, miniature asteroids no bigger 
than a house, they careened and swam 
out of the night toward him till destruc- 
tion seemed inevitable. 

A few days earlier, Savary had re- 
moved a dozen or so of the large heat- 
ray guns with which the Victory was 
equipped, installing in their stead the 
first results of his toil in laboratory and 
workshop — an equal number of giant 
projectors of the disintegrator ray he 
had used against the Dutch dykes. 

As his space-craft reeled under a more 
vicious assault than had yet occurred 
he swung the levers controlling them 
into position and bent interestedly over 
the view-plate. A unique spectacle flared 
up before his eyes. For the first time in 
cosmic records a man-made annihila- 
tion wrote its achievement on the vast 
pages of space. 

Destruction had swept itself like a 
veil around the hurtling ship. The great 
rays, shortened and broadened to fan- 
like streamers of barely irerceptible 
light, seemed to reach out like ghostly 
fingers for the swarming meteors. Rock 
after hurtling rock glowed and dissolved 
like butter melting at the touch of flame. 
As the Victory plunged forth from the 


remaining meteors, he straightened with 
a brief laugh and switched on the lights. 

The interior of the space-ship glo'wed 
warm and comfortable, a startling con- 
trast to the airless black without. For 
the first time, Savary felt a sense of 
hominess about its metallic walls. Trac- 
ing the location of the Victory idly on 
the great wall chart of the skies that 
hung above the control-panel, he paused 
as a sudden thought struck him. 

For the meteors to have thus assault- 
ed his vessel meant that their substance 
must have been immune to the effect of 
the repellum fused into the ship. The re- 
pellum itself probably accounted for the 
fact that these were the first wanderers 
of the void to approach the aimless voy- 
age through space. 

He checked his position moi*e careful- 
ly on the chart. Hitherto, he haa done 
so without any particular interest. Now 
he saw that the present course of the 
Victory would take it within a few days 
directly across the orbit of the inner as- 
teroids, those lilliputian worlds with- 
out number which roll like a river of 
cosmic pebbles between the inner and 
outer planets of the solar system. 

Perhaps, he told himself, the swarm- 
ing meteors he had left behind were 
fragments of this planetoid stream. 
If so, somewhere amongst them were 
tiny worlds, immune to repellum, on 
which he might land. A sudden reluc- 
tance to go farther from the planet he 
had called his swept over Knute Savary 
as he pondered this. 

Why should he not pause, if it were 
possible, on some larger asteroid? What 
lay beyond to draw him farther from 
the tiny disc of Earth? Nothing. The 
unfinished giants of the solar system 
seemed at the moment too unlike the 
planet of his birth to attract his mind. 

In any case there were years ahead of 
him in which to turn in their direction. 
Of time he had an ample provision. With 
sudden decision he steered the nose of 
the space-ship away from its outward 
path, in a course that would slant it into 
the asteroid stream in the same direc- 
tion as their orbital movement around 
the sun. 
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S LOWLY the sun had diminished to 
almost half its size, a fiery beacon 
that burned unrelentingly in the space- 
vessel’s wake. Day and night followed 
the arbitrary march of the clock’s needle 
across the figment of the hours. In re- 
ality, day and night had no existence 
out here where night was eternal and 
the sun a constant burning torch. 

He had set his mind on one special 
problem — a problem seemingly beyond 
the reach of man. Before the speeding 
Victory had borne him to the edge of 
the asteroids’ orbits its equations lay 
seemingly solved before him, needing 
only the test of actual demonstration 
to establish it as a fact. 

One day the powerful telescope of the 
observatory picked out the moonlike 
gleam of a small planet from the starry 
depths ahead. After some calculations 
Savary turned on the braking rockets to 
decelerate the frantic speed of his flight. 

Soon other luminous dots outlined 
themselves against the sights of his tele- 
scope. On the evening of the second day 
of deceleration four small worlds — none 
of them even approaching the moon in 
size — w'ere visible to the naked eye. 
Slowly, they drew nearer. Outlines of 
jagged crests and somber hollows be- 
came clear. 

Savary settled to a sleepless vigil at 
the controls. 

The first planetoid was drawing close 
when the man watching her felt a drag 
in the space-ship’s speed as though it 
were fighting against an actual obstruc- 
tion. Reduce the power of the braking 


rockets as he might the drag persisted, 
became more pronounced. 

What was happening was clear to the 
man at the Victory’s helm. The small 
world ahead of him was as hostile to 
his vessel as the Earth itself. Its size 
was too slight for it to fling the space- 
ship away from it as the latter had done. 
But its small mass was inexorably and 
slowly repulsing it. 

With a frown Savary swung in a 
wide arc to aim his ship at the farthest 
of the visible planetoids. No more than 
a few hours of space-flying separated it 
from the first. But as he aproached it 
the same phenomena began to be felt. 
Once more Knute Savary deflected the 
course of the arrowy ship. 

In the blackness ahead other unseen 
lilliputian worlds were hurtling toward 
him. With rear rockets singing, he went 
to meet them. Surely among all that 
dust of planets pouring through the 
skies some would be found whose ele- 
ments would welcome, and not repulse 
him. 

Not till another two hours had passed 
did he sight a mass of any considerable 
size. This was a planetoid about half as 
large as the moon, around which two 
satellites — mere pitted lumps of rock 
no bigger than a Florida Key — circled 
in a slow march. 

Another two hours, and the asteroid 
filled two thirds of the view-plate with 
its gleaming disc. As the Victory 
plunged toward it Savary waited tensely 
for the first indications of antipathy of 
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its mass on the homeless ship. But in- 
stead a slowly increasing pull began to 
make itself felt. In the readings of the 
delicate instruments on the control 
board gravity began to register. 

Slowly the luminous sphere grew and 
filled the view-plate — an airless world 
— cold, dead and gleaming as a ghost of 
the skies. Slowly the Victory slipped into 
her hold and Savary throttled down the 
rockets to a mere explosive sputtering. 

In atmosphere the finlike wings on 
either side of the space-ship could be 
used as supports or gliders but on an 
airless world the rockets were the only 
means of regulating a landing. Braking 
with them he brought the space-ship 
closer and closer to the meteor-scarred 
and pitted ground. At last, with a seis- 
mic jar and crash that shed no echo in 
that frozen, airless world, the great cyl- 
inder came to a dragging rest. 

Going into the observatory, Savary 
swung the covering plates back from 
the great glassite roof — strong as triple 
steel but transparent as crystal — that 
formed its inner ceiling. A scarredJunar 
scenery met his eyes. Stabbing peaks 
traced outlines above crevassed valleys. 

Between two eroded crests, the 
shrunken sun glowed like an orange of 
fire, throwing harsh shadows and un- 
tempered light on the air-stripped 
ground. Above him, the two minuscule 
moons — small shields of silver swing- 
ing athwart the sky — seemed to move 
at a pace equal to the rotation of their 
parent globe. 

With eyes reddened from lack of 
sleep Savary looked out awhile on this 
dead corpse of space. Then, reeling a 
little from the protracted vigil of the 
last two days, he gained the nearest 
couch and fell into a dreamless sleep. 


CHAPTER III 
An Airless Planetoid 


A VARY woke to the harsh darkness 
of an airless dawn. Night reigned in 
bitter iciness over hollows and plain but 


spear-shafts of sun made beacons of fire 
of the topmost stabbing peaks. Climbing 
into the insulated thickness of a space- 
suit he passed through the successive 
airlocks of the space-ship and stepped 
out into the desiccated soil. 

A solitary Crusoe of space, he looked 
upward at the blaze of the untempered 
stars. The small sun Mfted over the 
jagged horizon and heat and light flamed 
across the naked world. Odd memories 
of distant earthly sunrises stirred in the 
exile’s heart. He put them from him to 
turn and explore this world. 

After the slight artificial gravity of 
the space-ship, the frail attraction of 
the tiny planetoid presented less diffi- 
culty than had he come to it direct from 
earthly ways. True, a sudden leap flung 
the solitary explorer an odd fifty 
feet or so into the void above — 
but walking was unbelievably pleasant 
on this half -weightless world. An hour’s 
exploration brought him to the brink of 
a wide sea bed. 

A dust of silver sands still slept in 
its depths. The worn memories of river 
beds still led down to its shores. This, 
Savary saw, had evidently once been a 
living world and no mere lump of min- 
eral matter torn from the womb of some 
cosmic death. 

Brooding of the past this island of 
space had known, Savary looked up to 
where small mountains had lifted vege- 
tation-cloaked brows above some placid 
sea thousands of years ago. The dwarf 
moons looked down upon him, an alien 
on this corpse of the skies. 

The next morn he assembled one of 
the small space-cars — destined to serve 
as lifeboats in the original purpose of 
the Victory — and equipped it with food 
and oxygen tanks sufficient for four 
days. With its small rockets singing 
their voiceless song of flame it sped over 
the surface of the asteroid, barely skim- 
ming the higher peaks of the low moun- 
tain ranges. 

In four hours, he had circled the tiny 
globe. He calculated that it was roughly 
about half the circumference of the 
moon. Its period of rotation took a little 
over nine hours and its tiny satellites 
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completed their own orbits in close to 
the same time, so that they were almost 
as fixed as the mountain tops in the 
parent-world’s sky. 

He found on the other side of the one- 
time sea land spread out in the cre- 
vassed and desiccated remains of a 
plain. A broad valley widened between 
low hills till suddenly it became an am- 
phitheater set among the distant foot- 
hills of still more distant mountains and 
cleft by the worn bed of a broad stream. 
Here a vast and ordered array of crum- 
bled debris and dust-covered hummocks 
arrested his eye. 

Mooring his rocket boat to a vast, cleft 
rock, he stepped out and approached it 
on foot. This, he found, was precarious 
work. The thick, almost impalpable dust 
of centuries lay many feet thick at 
places. At others, the worn backbone of 
the under rocks rose like a leviathan’s 
ribs. 

Of no known material or architecture 
the scattered ruins before him had 
clearly been created by some form or 
other of intelligent life. Buttresses 
reared from the silting sands. The 
caved-in roofs of buried dwellings 
opened debris-filled gaps under his feet. 
There a many-planed arch writhed free 
of choking dust. Here the upper half of 
a mighty doorway opened like a gaping 
mouth before Savary’s footsteps. Sand 
filled it like a petrified flood. 

Drawing forth his disintegrator-ray 
tube — a small edition of the ones he had 
used against the meteor swarm — he 
trained the weakest of its vibrations on 
the choking dust. Like water turning to 
steam it melted into nothingness and a 
crumbled flight of steps appeared be- 
neath it. 

Switching on the forehead lamp that 
all space-suits carried, the Terrestrial 
stepped gingerly down into its clutches. 
For hours he seemed to descend into 
the very bowels of this corpselike world. 
After awhile the material of which the 
passageway and floors were built became 
more discernible and less corroded by 
time. 

Scratching it with a knife. Savary 
saw that it was a sort of green metal, of 


so fine a grain as to seem like glass. 
Turning his disintegrator on it he was 
astounded to see the smooth surface re- 
main unscarred. This was some sub- 
stance not only unknown to Earth but 
of a molecular composition different 
from any Terrestrial element. 

A metal of this order — ^if metal it was 
— could outlast even time itself. Even 
stelumin, from which the hull of the 
Victory had been made, could not com- 
pare in tensile strength w'ith this green 
substance left as a monument to a van- 
ished race of intelligent beings. 

D escending deeper still within 
the airless tunnel Savary found 
himself at last in a vast hall whose far- 
ther confines lay unrevealed by the rays 
of his lamp. Here even the dust of a mil- 
lion years had not found entrance. 

Pillars of strange fluted design lost 
themselves in impenetrable darkness. 
Arched doors opened on every side into 
winding passages. Faded hues gleamed 
from the sculptured walls. Flashing his 
light along the nearest pillars, Savary 
saw that the carvings there seemed to 
be in the likeness of almost-obliterated 
figures. These gave the startling impres- 
sion of earthlike silhouettes. 

Peering closer, the exile from Earth 
saw that the refaced bas-reliefs pos- 
sessed the outlines, at least, of human 
beings. One — a more than usually clear 
outline of a feminine-looking bust and 
head — had a haunting profile with 
strange yet human pointed lips, an odd- 
ly curved and flattened nose, shoulders 
of almost birdlike delicacy. 

Later, as he skimmed once more above 
the desert wastes of the dead world, he 
imagined how those plains and moun- 
tains must have looked to the beings — 
so like men — ^who had built the mighty 
city he had just left and breathed the 
air that had seeped away into the void. 
Could he bring back to them once more 
the verdure and life that had left them 
a thousand centuries before? 

Here was the test his greatest of all 
achievements needed. He would make 
this dead planetoid his challenge to the 
immense and inexorable forces of cos- 
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Hiic space. Out of the icy airlessness of 
its aeons of sleep, he would lift it into 
the glow and color and warmth of 
pulsing life. Beside so vast an achieve- 
ment, the conquest of Earth itself would 
appear a small thing. 

V/hen the Victory rose in front of 
him, a darkly luminous cylinder of alien 
metal above the saw-toothed hills, his 
strong elation subsided, into terrible 
loneliness. Across the faceted hull of his 
space-vessel the spear-point of light that 
was Earth flashed its vain call across the 
void. Now that an impassable abyss sun- 
dered him from his fair green world, 
now that it was too late to make amends, 
bitter horror possessed him at the doom 
to which he had left the planet of his 
birth. 

Slowly he sank his rocket boat to a 
shoulder of rock above the space-ship. 
Stepping out, he stood on an uplifted 
plain, looking out at that distant gleam- 
ing pinprick and felt the vain assaults 
of a poignant remorse shake even the 
Olympian coldness of his mind. 

¥/hile he gave air once more to this 
dead dwarf world the doom which had 
killed it would be stealing over his own 
fair sphere. A doom he alone of all 
men on Earth had foreseen and sought 
a remedy for — the slow leakage of the 
vital air into the surrounding void. Even 
as it had destroyed the moon, as it was 
now destroying the desiccated wastes of 
Mars, as it had destroyed, in some dim 
past, this small world he stood on — so 
was it bringing its cosmic airless death 
to Earth. 

Bitterly he wished that he could send 
across the void the warning and the 
saving knowledge he had failed to speak 
clearly of on the morn of his exile from 
Earth. Across the void Earth beckoned 
to him with a strange and powerful call, 
and the exile felt his whole being an- 
swering her vainly as he stood in the 
most awful solitude man had ever in- 
vented for man. 

It was the impossible, the unbelievable 
that tore him from his abstraction. A 
human cry was shrilling frantically 
through the radio-receiver in his hel- 
met! 


At his feet on the plateau, between the 
rocky peak where he stood and the 
space-ship, a figure — a moving, living 
shape in a space-suit — was running 
wildly as though pursued across the 
crevassed ground. As he looked, the fig- 
ure stumbled and fell and something 
stranger than itself — something as in- 
visible yet perceptible as the ghostly 
smoke of dry wood — hovered for a mo- 
ment above it, then blotted it from view. 

S AV ART’S senses tingled with some 
wireless impression of menace and 
alien danger. For half a second, the fig- 
ure in the space-suit seemed to writhe 
and struggle from its almost-invisible 
foe’s embrace. But even as Savary 
leaped toward it it collapsed and lay as 
though dead beneath the obscuring folds 
of the something with which it had 
fought. 

Savary’s leap hurled him across fifty 
feet of space into the radius of the in- 
visible thing. As the impetus of his 
spring slowed to a last few running 
steps he felt a slight resistance as of 
something elastic break the violence 
of his arrival. 

Immediately, an intense and sickening 
cold struck through the walls of his 
space-suit. It was as though cold itself, 
the ultimate of all cold, had taken a 
body. Yet cold that could be felt through 
the insulations of a suit built to defy 
the terrific cold of space was almost past 
the imaginative capacities of man. 

Almost by instinct, Savary’s numbing 
hand pressed down on the lever of his 
heat-gun. Its fiery ray sprang out in a 
deadly fan. Around him, the appalling 
cold shrank and released him. A vague 
shadowless swirling eddied through the 
airless night. Then the sense of with- 
drawal was complete. 

The thing, whatever it was — ^vapor 
unsentient and will-less, or malign and 
living matter — was no more. Only the 
black emptiness of space pressed down 
upon Savary and the unconscious figure 
at his feet. As he bent over it a human 
face glimmered through the glassite hel- 
met’s front. Still breathing, an Earth- 
woman lay on the ground at his feet. 
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In the control-room, he applied re- 
storatives. After awhile, her eyelids flut- 
tered and opened. Eyes changed from 
a look of questioning blankness to one 
of shrinking fear looked jup into his. 
Savary stood staring down, frowning 
at the suddenly masked face. A teasing 
sense of familiarity probed at his mind. 

Suddenly he remembered the bril- 
liant young Russian scientist who had 
been among his assistants in the astro- 
nomical department of the vast complex 
laboratories over which he had ruled. 
She had been, he remembered, the only 
woman he had ever taken on his staff, 
though women scientists abounded in 
his modern world. 

He had generally held that they were 
emotionally undependable and there- 
fore had no place in the domains of pure 
reason, where science had to be tracked 
down. Nadja Manners had been an ex- 
ception. The brilliancy of her record had 
been too outstanding to overlook. 

Now, perplexed and feeling his way 
through a maze of various and unfa- 
miliar emotions, he wondered what rea- 
son had driven her to share his exile. If 
it was faithfulness, it was faithfulness 
beyond even the fanatic devotion he had 
all his life commanded from those who 
served him. 

But even as the words of appreciation, 
of gratitude, rose to his lips they con- 
gealed there. Swiftly his lightning intui- 
tion assembled the missing pieces of the 
puzzle he had played with on Earth dur- 
ing the long watches of his imprison- 
ment. He spoke with a cold, light sar- 
casm. 

“Remorse, extravagantly manifested, 
is a woman’s luxury. When I wondered 
who had betrayed me I should have re- 
membered that I had committed the folly 
of taking a woman on my staff. Was it to 
make amends or to ease your conscience 
— a feminine ailment also — ^that you 
condemned yourself to eternal exile in 
my company — and without consulting 
me?” 

In the pitiless silence the woman 
dragged herself to her shaking feet. She 
leaned against the wall. Her beauty had 
a ghostlike quality. Haggard and worn 


and cool, she was like something that has 
passed beyond all passion and feeling. 

“You just saved my life,” she said 
tonelessly. “Perhaps for either of us such 
an act is really a disservice. Nevertheless 
I am grateful.” 

Savary looked at her curiously. She 
was very young still and for her cour- 
age at least he could have nothing but 
admiration. He poured another dose of 
restorative and held it out to her. 

“Any other human being in this soli- 
tude is valuable,” he said. “I wonder why 
you betrayed me?” 

A faint smile played across her pal- 
lid lips. “Because I was in love with you 
and women were beneath your interests. 
Hate and love have thin lines of demar- 
cation. There was a scientist within 
your secret laboratory who loved me and 
I used him to learn of your plans.” 

“Love!” Savary smiled contemptu- 
ously. “How did you get on board?” 

“You probably forget that I helped 
design the astronomical observatory of 
this ship. When I learned that the 
Victory was being completed I guessed 
the purpose and it was easy to slip down 
in a parachute suit from a plane driven 
over the yards in the dead of night. 

“Once within the ship it was child’s 
play to find a hiding place in one of the 
storerooms already stocked. During the 
flight I sallied out only when you slept. 
Today, when your absence prolonged it- 
self, I grew anxious and found a space- 
suit with the intention of going in search 
of you. 

“I had hardly left the ship when I 
felt the sensation of being watched. 
Then — although I was facing the sun — I 
saw it disappear and had the feeling that 
some malign presence was drawing near 
me. I turned back to run to the ship and 
■ — the rest you probably saw. What do 
you think it was ?” 

“Evidently a being that exists without 
air. We have always speculated as to the 
possible existence of such things. It is 
probably only perceptible to us through 
some of our less recognized senses. 
Clearly it is bejmnd the range of our 
vision though it is opaque to light. It 
may deflect light in a manner unsuited 
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to the capacities of our retina — ^proba- 
bly in a sharp curve or angle.” 

“But I saw it," the woman protested. 
“It was at least partly visible.” 

H e shook his head. “That was prob- 
ably no more than the collabora- 
tion of your other senses, making the 
creature almost visible to them, just like 
a smell may almost conjure an image to 
the view.” 

The girl shuddered at the memory of 
the icy clutch from which she had just 
escaped. Weakly she lay back against 
the cushions of the couch. 

It was this frail creature before him 
who had wrecked his Titanic plans and 
condemned him to an exile whose bitter- 
ness he had only just tasted. But the 
thought that he himself had betrayed 
more than one man through the bitter 
silence he had kept — a silence through 
which the world itself must die unless he 
found a means of bridging the immense 
gulf between them — softened the harsh- 
ness of his judgment of her. 

He had been unaware of her love for 
him — it would not have interested him 
in any case, though she had been on 
Earth a lovely brilliant being with a 
savage beauty that belied the highly civ- 
ilized capacities of her mind. As an in- 
tellect he had considered her worth us- 
ing. He was scarcely astonished now 
that she should have been the one to 
destroy him. 

Nevertheless, the presence of another 
human being here in his exile was an in- 
valuable solace to that inhuman lone- 
liness that had pressed upon him out 
there under the icy stars. What she had 
said was just. His scientific experiments 
would be facilitated by a helping hand. 
The very relief of speech would prove 
a safety valve for his mind. 

“You will be useful,” he said coldly. 
“At least you are a scientist yourself. 
Together we should accomplish some 
things that would have been hard for 
me to execute alone. I owe you no grati- 
tude for having come with me, though 
I have a certain appreciation of your 
courage. But I admit that I have some- 
thing to gain from your presence, 


though that of a man would have been 
more useful.” 

The girl stood up and walked across 
the room to the view-plate. Her bril- 
liant eyes burned but her voice was even 
more emotionless than the man’s. “You 
will find me as useful as a man,” she 
said. “I am very strong, and the next 
time I go forth upon this world I will see 
to it that I am armed so as to meet dan- 
gers without depending on you. What 
if there are many of these things on this 
asteroid ?” 

Savary frowned in thought. 

“We could fight them more easily if 
we could see them. I wonder — I have 
an idea. Tonight I will work on it. 
Choose yourself rooms in the forepart of 
the ship. You will find there enough 
clothing for you as well as myself. You 
can probably adapt them to your size 
without much expenditure of energy.” 

He disappeared into his laboratory. 
When he emerged the airless night had 
settled down upon the lilliputian world. 
Soft lights glowed in the spacious con- 
trol room and warm food steamed on a 
a side table. During his solitary flight 
Savary had lived on the food tablets. 

The Victory, however, was equipped 
with condensed provisions of more appe- 
tizing food and of these Nadja had, 
womanlike, made a savory meal whose 
aroma and taste made the interior of 
the space-ship seem suddenly a more 
homelike place. Her impersonal manner 
pleased him. Over the meal he told her 
of his discovery of the ancient city. 

“Tomorrow we can explore it fur- 
ther,” he said. “And by then, I may have 
something made that will make it pos- 
sible for us to see any creature such as 
that which attacked you today — if there 
are others about.” 


CHAPTER IV 
The Ancient Race of Speira 


T he next morning, when Nadja Man- 
ners came into the control room, 
she found Savary holding two pairs of 
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odd-looking spectacles in his hands. He 
handed one of them over to her. They 
were made of some new transparent 
snbstance, a crystal darkly rose on the 
surface, yet with an eifect of other un- 
derlying colors beneath, as though many 
sheets of thin, vari-hued crystal had 
been superimposed. 

The upper part of each spectacle w'as 
transparent and of ordinary glass but 
on looking through the lower half one 
got the strange impression of gazing 
through a kaleidoscope into a realm 
where strange shapes and colors moved 
with shadowy vagueness. Although suf- 
ficiently transparent to filter light in 
distorted fashion it was impossible to 
perceive any of the objects in the room 
when looking through it. 

“It will have to be proved by use, of 
course,” Savary said. “But if the crea- 
ture who attacked you owes its invisibil- 
ity to the causes I imagine, this little 
bit of crystal should help us to see it. 
The light rays reflected back from the 
objects around us do not penetrate it — 
not because it is not transparent enough, 
but because it is constructed so as to 
transmit and straighten only the rays 
that are distorted or bent along certain 
defined angles. 

“It will probably not give a full view 
of the creature we dealt with yesterday. 
If its dimensions are too large we will 
only perceive the center of it, for the 
glass can only catch those rays whose 
deflection is not too far removed from' 
the normal range of the human eyes. 

“To make ordinary visibility possible 
I have made the upper portion of the 
spectacles of ordinary glass and the 
lower of this substance — which by the 
way is a composite of the finest lunar 
rock crystal, superimposed in thin lay- 
ers and containing some of the princi- 
ples of the prism.” 

“What makes the eifect of superim- 
posed swimming colors, as though you 
were looking into great depths?” the 
girl asked curiously as she handled the 
strange substance. 

“Imprisoned gases. You have seen a 
stick’s reflection distorted under water ? 
The effect of these condensed gases held 
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between the crystal sheets is distantiy 
related to this distortion.” 

The small red sun was approaching 
the horizon when they drew near the 
half-buried city of the dead. The shape 
shadows of an aiidess world were length- 
ening across the dust-buried plains and 
as they reached the immense half- 
cleared doorway Savary had discovered 
they switched on their forehead lamps. 

Within, the unchanging darkness of 
a million years hung like a palpable 
presence. The great hall seemed like a 
tomb of ghosts. Leaving Nadja to ex- 
amine in detail the carvings and hiero- 
glyphs on pillars and walls, Savary 
started to use his disintegrator careful- 
ly on the dust-choked doorways. Behind 
them inky passageways stretched out 
under the silted earth. Suddenly his 
radio-phone hummed with a sharp ex- 
clamation from the girl. 

“There are ideographs interspersed 
with conventional signs,” she cried out. 
“Writing that has crystallized into 
more or less of an imaged form. I have 
already made out the conventional sign 
for ‘death.’ It should be a fairly simple 
matter to decipher the messages they 
have left behind.” 

Savary returned to examine with her 
the various writings carved along the 
bases of the larger pillars. In their 
search for more they came upon a majes- 
tic arched door set at the farthest end 
of the vast hall, on whose great double 
panels some time-enduring inscription 
had been carved in letters at least a 
foot in height. 

Nadja made a careful copy of them 
but their subsequent efforts to open the 
massive portals were vain. After ex- 
pending some fruitless energy Savary 
resorted to his disintegrator ray, but 
with equal unsuccess. The Terrestrial 
switched off the ray and surveyed the 
mighty portals frowningly. 

“If this is metal, it must have been 
rendered malleable in some manner or 
other,” he said. “It is strange that with 
a mineral composition so different from 
that of Earth this small world should 
have apparently produced beings so 
closely resembling us. One wonders if 
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the human form is the one most fitted to 
survive in any evolutionary struggle — 
but that could hardly be! However, the 
problem before us now is the opening of 
this door.” 

“We might try the heat-ray,” the girl 
said. She turned hers on. The surface 
of the door glowed with almost unendur- 
able brilliance but remained intact. 

S A VARY spoke. “Turn it on the spot 
where the disintegrator ray touched 
it.” She obeyed. 

This time the metal glowed red in- 
stead of golden. V/hen she switched it 
off, a perceptible indentation of the sur- 
face was apparent. Savary played his 
disintegrator over a wider area, bidding 
Nadja sweep the heat-ray in its wake. 
Gashes of molten light appeared and 
deepened and spread. After a half hour’s 
work, a wide cut appeared, spreading 
from the top to the bottom of one portal, 
and a few minutes’ work on the hinges 
allowed the whole side panel to fall away 
with a resounding and oddly musical 
clang. 

Before them a broad and inky hall- 
way stretched in a steep downward 
slope. As their feet scuffed the immense 
blocks of stone that paved it Nadja cried 
out in admiration. Where the blackened 
deposits of time had been rubbed away, 
it showed the color of copper allied with 
a semi-translucency comparable only to 
the moonstone or opal. Savary bent to 
examine it, then shrugged. 

“There was evidently no more of this 
left when the sun created our world and 
that of Mars. The ivory stone of Mars 
is lovely but this is infinitely beyond it. 
It may have been the equivalent of gold 
on this asteroid.” 

They were descending ever deeper 
into the planetoid’s cold heart. Endless- 
ly the brilliance of their lamps walked 
before them through a world whose 
pulse had ceased to beat planetary ages 
before Earth had spawned Man. 

Suddenly, Savary dimmed the lights 
of his headlamp. Ahead of them a radi- 
ance, faint and fluorescent and unreal, 
played against the walls and floor about 
them. The portal of another door — a 


door of the same beautiful substance as 
the broad-flagged floor — reared before 
them but some earthquake or cosmic 
tremor had rent the panels apart. 
Through the aperture a faint pale radi- 
ance glowed and played — had glowed 
and played for cosmic aeons ! 

They passed through the broken por- 
tals into a vast room fashioned like a 
smoothly rounded inverted dome, whose 
walls and ceiling glowed and pulsed with 
an eerie silver radiance through which 
vague restless eddies of shadowy crim- 
son seemed to flow. 

Against the glowing walls great 
niches of bronze opa-stone, each hold- 
ing a wizened mummied shape, showed 
that this room was no more than an im- 
mense tomb. Preserved by the airless- 
ness of their world through the immense 
sequence of the passing years they 
leaned back with folded hands and 
closed eyelids as though they merely 
slept. 

Small old men of fairylike propor- 
tions, beardless, wrinkled and dried up, 
frozen rigid by the unnamable cold of 
space, each richly clad in garments of 
some corroded metallic tissue, were 
waiting — like Barbarossa’s knights — 
the trumpet of some cosmic resurrec- 
tion. 

In the hands of one, who seemed to be 
presiding over the others, a copper-col- 
ored scroll rested, untouched by time. 
Gently Savary disengaged it and placed 
it in the pocket of his space-suit. He ex- 
amined the ancient mummied figures. 
They were of a markedly human type. 
Small — the tallest may have been five 
feet in life — and of a light-boned build 
of an oddly birdlike quality. The faces 
seemed to have been small-nosed and 
rather strong of brow and lips. Their 
hands possessed two thumbs and must 
have been of a unique dexterity in life. 

Nadja spoke slowly. “They may have 
been of an intelligence superior to ours. 
Man is supposed to have won over other 
animals in the evolutionary race because 
he possessed a thumb. I wonder what 
effect the possession of two of them may 
have had on the mental development of 
this race.” 
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“That roll of bronze metal paper may 
tell us — if we can decipher it,” Savary 
answered slowly. “Let us get back to the 
ship and try to read it.” 

T urning reluctantly, they went 
from the glowing tomb. As they re- 
traced their steps through the long slop- 
ing tunnel, Nadja queried, “What could 
that light originate from? It must have 
glowed there for endless centuries.” 

“Probably the effulgence caused by 
some slow disintegration of matter^ — a 
matter unknown to us on Earth, whose 
laws of disintegration are different from 
ours,” Savory said. 

They regained the space-ship without 
hesitation. Savary decreed that food and 
sleep must precede the tackling of the 
hieroglyphs on the records they had 
gathered. He had little doubt of their 
being able to do so. 

The first day’s work showed him that 
Nadja Manners was practically as effi- 
cient as himself in the art of decipher- 
ing. Through some strange alchemy of 
necessity the man and woman, so defin- 
nitely stranded in the immensities of 
space, swung into an impersonal, har- 
monious enough collaboration. Con- 
fronted with the inevitable, Savary ac- 
cepted it with a shrug. 

Like an automaton self-fitted to the 
needs of his mind, Nadja Manners was 
content to be what he chose to have her. 
The passionate atonement that had driv- 
en her out into the void to share bis fate, 
whatever it might be, had drained all 
thought of self from her. Contained and 
quiet, she stood ready to be whatever 
he needed most. 

Realizing that she was fully as capa- 
ble as himself where the art of ideograph 
reading was concerned, Savary promptly 
left this lesser matter in her hands while 
he began a series of preparations within 
his laboratory, whose complexities were 
almost beyond a layman’s comprehen- 
sion. 

Delving continually into the store of 
raw materials he had had placed on 
board the space-ship, he spent sleepless 
hours within his workshop or labora- 
tory. On the third of the little planets, 


brief days after their return from the 
dead city, Nadja called him forth. 

“I think I have the sound effects of 
their alphabet. The ideographs were, of 
course, much easier. If we both work at 
the translation of the documents we 
should be able to read them by tomor- 
row.” 

Within twenty-four hours the trans- 
lations lay before them. The ideographs 
and writing on the pillars of the first 
hall proved to be formal eulogies of a 
one time live world. On one the inscrip- 
tion read: 

This is Speira . . . tlie lucky child of the 
sun. Give thanks ye who have been born on 
her happy sphere.” 

On the other — Nadja had brought 
back impressions of only two — ^they 
read : 

Of the five sister planets, Speira is the 
favored. Our scientists have looked at Marinoe, 
which lies outward, and seen there nothing but 
waters or vapors of waters. They have looked 
at Sakka and Lydda — sister planets, circling 
each other as though strung on one slender rod 
— and found but arid, airless wastes. They have 
looked at Keinos the Luminous, which follows 
our orbit, but always a little in our rear, and 
seen but a glowing chaos of unresolved gases. 
We only have all blessings for which give 
gratitude. 

The frequent sun had once more set 
behind its bleak, dark hills. Savary set 
the first two documents aside and went 
through the stelumin-walled passages to 
the glassite-enelosed observatory. Slip- 
ping back the shutters of metal that cov- 
ered its roof, he swung the powerful 
telescope outward toward the blazing 
skies. After a few minutes he arose and 
bent over the stellar charts spread out 
on a nearby table. 

‘“Marinoe, which lies outward’,” he 
quoted, as he made a mark. “What are 
a few million years to the orbit of a 
world ?” 

S WINGING the telescope once more 
so that it ranged the heavens slow- 
ly, he finally located Reinos and marked 
its position likewise on the chart. A fu- 
tile search convinced him that Sakka and 
Lydda were either below the horizon at 
the moment or else bad vanished in some 
spaeial catastrophe in the past. 
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Meanwhile, there was still the cop- 
per roll to read. It had been impossible 
to gather more than tantalizing scraps 
of its purport while he translated it. 
Spreading the pages before him, when 
he was once more back in the warmth 
and light of the control room, he began 
to read in a low steady voice: 

“We of Speira — once called the lucky 
planet and now facing the ultimate doom 
that awaits all worlds — do here record 
the final testament and story of our race 
in the slight hope that it may someday 
be found, perhaps, by creatures akin to 
us from our sister planets. 

“In the season Twenty-seven of the 
Seven Thousandth cycle our scientists 
first noticed the increasing thinness of 
our atmosphere and gave warning of our 
doom. Though we searched frantically 
for two generations for a means of 
averting fate, in the One Hundred 
Porty-seventh season of the Seven 
Thousandth cycle we realized that our 
doom had been set on us by the cosmic 
gods. 

“With two-thirds of her people al- 
ready dead from the ills brought upon us 
by the terrible rarefaction of our at- 
mosphere Speira was facing her death- 
throes. Then it was — ^shortly after we 
knew that our end had come — ^that the 
unhappy remnants of our once-favored 
race began to fall victims to the shadowy 
unseen terrors, come, we believe, from 
bleak Sakka, whose very touch can 
freeze the life from any creature of 
flesh and blood. 

“With the thinning air they came. 
Ever more numerous and horror-com- 
pelling — things that the eye saw only as 
a reflection, that no weapons seemed to 
touch. Therefore, those of us who re- 
main- — pitiful and small is our number 
— have fled to the depths of our world, 
burrowing like the mole where the air 
still clings closest and densest, in the 
ancient temple-halls our forebears built 
for their gods. Here we will die. 

“Yet we are not dead, and before we 
die, we will venture one more defiance 
at the bitter cosmic fate which over- 
whelms us. Perchance in some distant 
future there shall come beings to this 


air-stripped world, conquerors of the 
unconquered void. Perhaps nature — in 
that dim day — may turn and reverse her 
edict and give to Speira once more, the 
beneficent atmosphere that nurtures 
life ! 

“For that slight chance we shall pre- 
pare, in the frail hope that our race may 
not wholly, and forever, perish. Oh, ye 
who may never find this — for well we 
know how mad is our dream, how mad 
our defiance of fate — look on those vpho 
watch over this writing and know that 
they are dead. 

“But when you come to the sleeping 
place of youth, to the tomb of Speira’s 
hope, know that what you see is not 
death but the unchanging ageless cata- 
leptic state over which the centuries may 
roll and airless aeons pass without tak- 
ing toll, 

“If Speira can once again support or- 
ganic life, wake them and let our one 
last hope come true across the infinite 
reaches of time. Let our lordly race live 
once more upon the soil that bred it! 
Join hands with us who are no more 
than dreams of a dead day, with us who 
have sought to hurl with our puny hands 
an ultimate defiance at Time ! 

“Help us, oh stranger, once more to 
breathe and be ! Meanwhile we die ! But 
beneath us, unsentient and at peace, 
Speira still lives! Salute!” 

Savary laid down the translated 
pages in a tense silence. Across thou- 
sands of years their message had come — 
direct as a straight-flying arrow — to the 
hand for which they had been prepared. 
Time dwindled and grew ineffective un- 
der the thought of the vast and con- 
quered vista thus spanned by organic 
minds. 

Walking to the glassite-roofed observ* 
atory, he looked out once more at the 
enigmatic, wheeling heavens, at the 
blaze of unchanging stars. 

The barren reaches of the Speiran 
plateau on which his ship reposed lay- 
like a sinister footnote to the tale he 
had just read. 

Swinging on Nadja Manners, who had 
followed him silently, he said in a low, 
tense voice, “Speira shall live again !” 
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CHAPTER V 
Invisible Horrors 


T he moment had come when the girl 
who was his fellow exile must be 
allowed to share the knowledge of the 
gigantic plans Savary had harbored and 
perfected in the weeks of his rush 
through space. Leaning back against the 
cushions of one of the broad low seats, 
he marshaled the array of facts and inci- 
dents which lay back of them. 

Savary told of his first suspicions 
that all was not well within the earth’s 
atmosphere — of tests which convinced 
him that the altitude of the navigable 
stratosphere had appreciably lowered 
during the previous years and that the 
rarefaction of the air of the highest 
mountain summits had increased alarm- 
ingly since the preceding generation. 

Pushing his studies still further, in 
ways that were possible only to the rich- 
est man and the most brilliant scientist 
on Earth, he reached the conclusion that 
the real cause of all planetary death was 
the suddenly hastened leakage of its at- 
mosphere into the surrounding void. 
That the fingers of doom were already 
brushing the unsuspecting Earth, he 
could hardly doubt. 

Sardonically he remarked that it was 
his realization of how slow and tedious 
any steps to save Earth — if such a thing 
were possible — ^would be, that had 
served as one more spur toward the Ti- 
tanic bid for absolute monarchy of their 
world which had failed. Drawing a lump 
of mineral matter from his pocket, he 
rolled it over to her. 

“That lump of metal helped to give me 
the key to the vast sickness of which the 
Earth is already dying,” he said, “but I 
will come to that later on. First, I must 
tell you that the loss of our atmosphere 
into space is not accurately a leakage or 
actual disappearance. 

“It is simply a slow spreading of the 
atmospheric envelope about a nucleus 
that has lost its density. Ultimately it 
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may become so thin as to be completely 
absorbed by space — but I doubt it, for 
the mass of the globe it belongs to must 
continue to hold and bind it vaguely to 
its central focus while the laws of the 
attraction of matter for matter remain. 

“I am convinced that there is still 
air upon the moon — though I had not 
the time to prove it — also that airless 
planets are no more than worlds whose 
atmosphere has spread away from them 
till a near vacuum exists upon their sur- 
face. I am convinced that there is still 
air upon this little asteroid and I intend 
to prove it by drawing her envelope of 
air back around her once more.” 

“Which means that you know the rea- 
sons for this planetary death?” the girl 
scientist cried. Savary nodded. 

“I think I do. Loss of vitality of a 
world’s magnetic field can be roughly 
given as its explanation. Gravity and 
magnetism are, we now know, twin 
prongs of the same force — complemen- 
tary laws. But it is only lately that I 
have discovered that the former can 
exist after the latter is destroyed. 

“What causes this failure of magnetic 
attraction? A loss so definitely distinct 
from the simpler attraction of matter — 
even on long dead planets like the moon 
and this little world, men may walk 
under the infiuence of gravity, although 
the magnetic field of the planet has been 
drained almost dry — was harder to 
trace, 

“I am still not positive as to certain 
formulae concerning the stimulus the 
radiation of matter fathers under the 
influence of cosmic ray bombardment. 
I am convinced, however, that at a cer- 
tain point in the evolution of a world 
this radiation is stimulated or sped up to 
a constantly increasing rate. 

“Scientists have given an infinite 
slowness to their conception of the radi- 
ation matter. They have erred as to 
the uniformity of its progression. That 
small lump of metal, highly magnetized 
and placed on the barren soil of the 
moon, unprotected from the direct in- 
fluence of the cosmic rays, lost its mag- 
netic properties one thousand four hun- 
dred times as fast as another piece set 
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on the roof of my laboratory on Earth. 

“As the atmosphere thins the radia- 
tions that are bleeding our planet in- 
crease at amazing ratios. Inside our gen- 
eration the effects of this situation will 
begin to be felt — by scientists at least. 
Within another two or three genera- 
tions Earth will be close to her doom.” 

N ADJA sprang to her feet and 
looked at him with haunted eyes. 
“And even if your experiment here 
proves successful there is nothing we 
can do to save her — nothing! When they 
thrust you forth into the void they flung 
away the one man who could save Earth ! 
If Earth perishes it will be my fault — 
my fault alone !” 

Savary spoke with unwonted emotion. 
“If Earth dies, I alone must bear the 
blame. I could have spoken before I 
left. I did not. Since I have come here I 
have had time to regret it. In any case, 
your concern assumes that the experi- 
ment I am going to attempt on this 
planetoid will be a success — an uncer- 
tain hypothesis. 

“If I should return life to a defunct 
world it should not be impossible to 
solve the simpler problem of communi- 
cating with Earth across even the bar- 
rier of interplanetary space. And other 
scientists there may reach the same so- 
lution in time as I have. Tomorrow' the 
real work will start." 

For a month they immersed them- 
selves in toil — unremitting and protract- 
ed, which only the weightlessness of 
their tiny world rendered possible. 
Savary learned to appreciate Nadja 
Manners as he would another man. He 
found her a tireless uncomplaining as- 
sistant, almost a part of himself, like an 
extra arm or hand, so quick and trained 
v/as her every response to his demands. 

For a month they met no sign of such 
icy beings as the ancient Speirans men- 
tioned, of the ghostly presence that had 
almost slain Nadja. The spectacles 
Savary had made in expectation of their 
coming remained always ready within 
the helmets of their space-suits. In the 
silence of the dead world they toiled — 
two puny beings doing the work of fifty. 


Exploring the asteroid in his rcKjfcet- 
boat, Savary had finally located one of 
the ancient mines from w'hich had come, 
aeons before, the strange, green metal 
that the Speirans had used. By combin- 
ing a heat-ray with an inner pencil of 
the disintegrator-beam — the first form- 
ing a sort of tubing of flame around the 
more deadly ray — he found a method 
that allowed them to mine and shape the 
practically indestructible metal. 

From it green girders and braces, 
slender heat-welded beams and broad 
bases, were finally shaped and trans- 
ported by the aid of rocket boats to the 
side of the first of Savary's “revitaliz- 
ers.” This was on the plateau of the 
Victory’s landing place. 

From the storerooms of the ship in- 
gots of stelumin and of the old-fashioned 
but still useful compressed steel were 
Drought into service till at last the 
strange creation took on body and form. 
Lying like a shallow basin, face upward 
to the s+arlit sky, a great bowl of bril- 
liantly polished stelumin formed a re- 
flector of such strength that the sun it- 
self seemed to be pouring in and out of 
it at noonday. 

On higher girders on either side, 
smaller mirrors whirled and spun un- 
der the driving power of stored solar en- 
ergy drawn from one of the smaller re- 
placement engines with which the 
Victory had been abundantly equipped. 
Hourly these blazed high above the ship 
and the stabbing black peaks, throbbing 
with the might of heat and light that 
they caught and imprisoned. 

It had a strange enough appearance, 
this machine that should revitalize a 
world. Looking at it completed, Nadja 
wondered how such a creation of com- 
plex metal could have emerged from 
the hands of two such human pigmies as 
themselves. Only the leashed powers and 
knowledge at Savary’s command had 
indeed made it possible. 

A S she stood considering the vast 
web of mirrors and steel Knute 
Savary was examining with unrelent- 
ing minuteness each cranny and corner 
of his immense mental child. In his 
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grotesque space-suit he looked like some 
giant spider crawling over the web it 
had just spun. 

Suddenly Savary leaped down from 
the machine and his hand touched a lev- 
er set at its base. From the heart of the 
great mirror a new light flashed — a 
light that had never glowed for human 
eyes before. From the junction of the 
manifold cylinders — whose use had puz- 
sled Nadja — at the mirror’s very center 
a pale gleam of ethereal blue shot for- 
ward and out into space. 

No more than a pencil's width, it rose 
and reached out and out, an unreal 
line of barely perceptible light speeding 
toward the sun. Suddenly it seemed to 
vanish into the remoter night. Nadja 
heard a shout of triumph beat against 
the receiver of her radio set. Knute 
Savarj' swung on her. 

"I w'as right! There is still air on 
Speira !” he exclaimed. “Air too diluted 
for our instruments to record but the 
proof I needed that there is no leakage, 
only a dilation of the atmosphere, in the 
death of worlds. If there had been no 
trace of air here, the neutron-beam 
would have been invisible.” 

Nadja Manners caught her breath. 
“A neutron-stream I To tap the reser- 
voirs of the sun itself?” 

“I have already tapped them,” Savary 
returned drily. “When I gave solar en- 
ergy to the world fifteen years ago I har- 
nessed the sun to the service of the 
world, but all that we could obtain was 
an unselective force — three-quarters of 
its potentialities were lost or squan- 
dered. Much of it could not penetrate 
our layers of air. 

“Now, however, this neutron-beam 
should tap the greatest source of energy 
within our system as directly as a wire 
taps the juice of an electric plant. The 
narrowness of the beam will prevent an 
overpowering charge from disrupting 
the planetoid itself. But now I will 
switch it off. Before it can be really used, 
we must construct three others like it 
in a belt around Speira, so that as the 
asteroid rotates on its axis it will be 
continually charging itself from the 
reservoirs of the sun.” 


“Are the mirrors themselves part of 
the neutron-stream creator?” the girl 
asked. 

“No. They are receptacles for solar 
energy in a less selective form with 
which I hope to regulate the terrific 
power that is going to be hurled ..cross 
that slender beam. The smaller, upper 
mirrors are simply switches which turn 
off the neutron-beam by light pressure 
or vibrations when the charge coming 
across becomes too heavy. But — ” 

He broke off sharply. Against her 
head, Naja felt a touch of intense ultra- 
cosmic cold. The sun-filled blackness 
seemed suddenly to be swirling before 
her eyes. Savary’s heat-gun crackled 
sharply across the dark. With fumbling 
fingers Nadja slipped the spectacles 
Savary had made over her eyes. Then 
she screamed. 

The sky above them was full of 
strange and ghastly floating shapes. It 
was — her reeling mind registered — like 
looking into some unknown and nau- 
seous dimension. As Savary had fore- 
told, only the immediate nuclei of the 
airless beings were visible, the outer 
edges escaping completely the range of 
the strange, prismatic crystal. 

Formless livid things, they pulsed 
with a light that had no counterpart on 
Earth — ^a vivid light, filled with colors 
that the human mind had no knowledge 
of. Like giant jellyfish too numerous to 
count. 

E vidently something told them 
that Savary was the more danger- 
ous foe. While she herself was left free 
for a moment from attack Nadja beheld 
innumerable folds — whether of one or 
many it was impossible to know — settle 
down around him as though by con- 
certed plan. 

The heat-gun flamed out, dissolving 
the vague ripples at his feet but the girl 
realized that they had managed to im- 
prison his arms beneath their icy im- 
palpable touch. The heat-gun spat once 
more, but only to scar the ground at 
his feet. 

With a choked exclamation she hurled 
herself forward, feeling at the same 
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time a frozen touch seep through the 
space-suit’s thickness at the back of her 
neck. Indifferently, she let it slip down 
her back in numbing waves while her 
heat-gun flamed in great arcs that swept 
over the things that swathed themselves 
shimmeringly around Savary. Like dis- 
solving vapor, they melted and were 
gone. 

The man swung towards her with a 
numbed slowness. She sank to her knees. 
Already the icy cold was mounting to 
her brain, for no human circulatory 
system could endure for long that un- 
earthly touch. Suddenly, warmth flowed 
back into her veins I 

Knute Savary stood over her, sweep- 
ing the oddly shimmering waves of the 
loathsome foe with both his guns. 

His voice beat in on her imperiously, 
urgently. “Quick ! Get a vita tablet into 
your mouth somehow! I can hold them 
off for a second but you must guard my 
back while we retreat to the ship.” 

Slipping an arm out of the inner folds 
of her space-suit, she managed to get 
one of the small, almost magic-restora- 
tive tablets into her mouth. Its effects 
were instantaneous — and stimulated her 
only just in time. Above her, a great 
translucent shape was pulsing down to- 
ward Savary’s unprotected back. 

Her ray caught it as it swooped. 

Then, for uncountable minutes, there 
was nothing but this strange, nightmar- 
ish struggle against these unimaginable 
foes. Back-to-back, they slowly retreat- 
ed toward the Victory while about them 
indescribable eddies and tides of spec- 
tral lights shimmered in horrible waves. 

Like two people struggling within the 
bonds of some awful dream they lost all 
consciousness of time. Suddenly they 
found themselves stumbling backward 
against something hard and smooth — • 
the stelumin side of the Victory, As 
though they sensed that their prey was 
escaping them, the fluctuating fluores- 
cent things pulsed down in a grimmer 
attack. 

Reeling, Nadja Manners felt that the 
whole world had changed to one swirl- 
ing eddy of pulsating horror. Even un- 
der the lash of her will, her fingers were 


faltering, fumbling on the trigger. Icy 
tentacles fastened once more on the back 
of her neck. 

Then the icy touch melted away as 
so many others of them had done. Sava- 
ry’s ray hissed past her head. The door 
of the space-ship was behind her and 
a strong arm lifted her and flung her 
bodily into the blessed darkness within. 

Nadja stumbled to her feet and he 
barked in an unrecognizable, gasping 
voice, “Quick! Turn the ship’s rays on 
them !” 

With a last spurt of energy Nadja 
dragged herself to the nearest control- 
panel and jerked the main lever down. 
Instantly, the whole vessel flamed with 
a spitting green-hued wave of death. Be- 
hind her she heard the small door clang- 
ing shut. In her last moment of con- 
sciousness she saw Savary take a few 
stumbling steps toward her and col- 
lapse at her side. 

T he distant sun had slipped below 
the jagged horizon of their plan- 
etoid world. In the warmly lighted cen- 
tral room of the space-ship, Nadja and 
Savary lay at ease on the cushioned 
seats. 

The vision-plate in the center of the 
control board showed a starlit vault of 
sky, and brooding rocky peaks unsul- 
lied by any shadowy horrors. Either 
they had all returned to their primitive 
vapor under the terrible bombardment 
of flame hurled at them or the survivors 
had fled. 

Now, after warm baths and a good 
meal, the two Terrestrials felt their 
physical vitality somewhat restored. The 
languid serenity that comes after com- 
bat hovered over them. Savary smoked 
lazily and Nadja lay outstretched 
against the cushions, watching the virile 
power of her companion’s face between 
half -closed languid lids. 

After awhile Nadja stirred from her 
contemplation and said absently, “I sup- 
pose the light they shed is below or 
above the waves visible to the human 
eye ?” 

Savary nodded. “Below, I think. The 
colors with which they pulsated are lo- 
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cated far below the infra-red. Their mo- 
lecular vibrations are unlike ours, too. 
They are, I believe, as nearly beings of 
another dimension as it may be possible 
for us to perceive. 

“That cold they generate is beyond all 
conceptions we have of the ultimate zero. 
I am pretty sure they have no existence 
for any of our sensatory nerves. It is 
only through our psychic senses that we 
realize them. They are on a dimensional 
borderline we have never as yet 
visioned.” 

Nadja shivered, “If they were wholly 
of another dimension they could un- 
doubtedly leak through the walls of the 
Victory if they chose.” 

“Probably. But if our conception of 
matter did not exist for them they would 
have no power to harm us either. It is 
their borderline state that makes them 
deadly — ^too deadly to be allowed to sur- 
vive,” he added slowly. 

“What can we do against them?” 

“If that ancient manuscript is right 
they are a product of Sakka. I hardly 
see how we are going to continue our 
work here with the menace of these 


things hanging continually over us. It 
was only by a hair-breath that we 
survived today. If we are to continue our 
existence here, we had better declare 
war ourselves. Follow them to their 
planetoid and exterminate them if it be 
possible.” 

He looked across at the woman op- 
posite him. She turned pale and shud- 
dered, but her voice remained steady, 
“Why not?” she said. 

Savary’s eyes kindled. Leaning for- 
ward, he said, “I take back my indict- 
ment of your sex, Nadja Manners. Some 
women are the equals of men.” 

A slight flush mantled the girl’s brow. 
Without answering she drew one of the 
stellar charts she had completed toward 
her. With one finger she measured the 
distance between Speira and Sakka. 

“A few hours’ flight,” she said. “Less, 
if we did not have to start decelerating 
almost as soon as we leave.” 

“We can rest for a couple of days and 
then start. Within the Victory we shall 
have no dangers to encounter, I think.” 

Nadja rose, yawning. For a minute 
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she stood beside him looking down at 
the distant point of light that was Earth, 
swinging up from the horizon of the 
vision-plate. That trembling spear of 
light was^ — ^beyond all hazards of the 
present and the future — their ultimate 
goal, its salvation something which they 
must yet achieve. 

She looked again at Knute Savary. He 
was standing over the stellar chart, one 
finger marking the small dot she had 
drawn on its surface for Sakka. There 
was a steel-like flash in the depths of 
his eyes. ‘Tn three days,” he said, “we 
shall leave for Sakka.” 


CHAPTER VI 
The End of the “Things’' 


^^NCE more Savary consulted his 
charts, then swung down a lever. 
The braking rockets flung their silent 
flame across the void. Slowly, like a 
glowing yellow moon, Sakka rose into 
the frame of the vision-plate. 

Everything was in readiness. In their 
cradles the rocket-boats lay ready for an 
emergency launching. The smooth walls 
of stelumin of the inner decks had all 
outlets closed against the possible rup- 
ture of one or another of the outer shells 
that ran in three layers around the core 
of the ship. 

The great heat-ray guns waited. 
Above them, the smaller but deadlier dis- 
integrators just ridged the faceted walls 
of the gleaming hull, while within the 
bow cabin of the spaceship small dull 
oblongs of metal lay ready to launch, 
bombs filled with radiumin liquid, a dis- 
covery which Knute Savary had with- 
held from the world because of its dead- 
liness. 

As he paused in the observatory and 
turned the telescope toward the growing 
disc of Sakka, the luminous edge of its 
sister planetoid, Lydda, swam into view. 
Neither asteroid was as large as Speira 
and as they sped through space in the 
asteroid orbit they seemed to revolve 


about each other as though they were 
the two spherical extremities of a whirl- 
ing dumbbell. 

Beneath them a strange liquefied sur- 
face glowed with a pale, livid yellow 
light and seemed to shift and quiver like 
agitated oil. As they sank closer, Nadja 
noticed that here and there in the cast 
surface of semi-fluid matter, a blunt 
white pinnacle seemed to obtrude. 

This tiny world was not, like Speira, 
wholly stripped of perceptible at- 
mosphere. The gases indicated were, 
however, unfamiliar to both of them. 
Only one, nitrogen, was known upon 
Earth. Savary lifted his eyebrows at the 
reading and abandoned the control- 
board once more to Nadja. 

Removing one of the test-tubes from 
the atmospheric reader, he brought it 
into his laboratory and made a few rap- 
id tests. When he returned Nadja was 
skimming low over the surface of the 
strange world. Savary spoke. 

“Pretty place, isn’t it? The at- 
mosphere is radioactive, with a slight 
density and a near-zero temperature. I 
have always wondered whether radioac- 
tivity might not be a gateway or one of 
the gateways to another dimension. In 
any case, it is probably the mainstay of 
these creatures’ existence.” 

As he spoke he drew out his rose-crys- 
tal spectacles and slipped them on. Nad- 
ja followed his example, and as they bent 
once more oyer the vision-plate, an ex- 
clamation rose to their lips. 

Beneath them what had been no more 
than a sea of viscous fluid, suddenly 
transformed itself into a nightmare 
vision of pulsing league-deep layers of 
semi-transparent things. The whole 
planetoid was wrapped around in the 
obscene embrace of these formless hor- 
rors of the void. 

Now and again one rose, pulsed up- 
ward with a play of impossible colors, 
and floated against the bonelike rock 
formations that sheered through his kin- 
dred’s gelatinous mass. Nadja received 
the impression that they fed as they 
clung. 

For a long time, she and Savary gazed 
speechless at this unbelievable sight. 
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Suddenly it changed. As though becom- 
ing aware of an alien presence for the 
first time, the whole sea of loathsome 
forms swirled and boiled over. Over and 
upward ! 

With no perceptible sense of individ- 
ual action, the very surface of the vis- 
cous sea below seemed to curve hungrily 
upward in a mounting vortex of vibrat- 
ing lights and angry colors. Even 
through the immense thickness of the 
space-ship, the deathlike cold of the 
nameless things struck with icy fangs. 

Nadja switched on the great heat- 
distributors of the vessel to their full- 
est power. Savary waited till the vision- 
plate was obscured by the viscous cling- 
ing masses, then his hands leaped for 
the levers before him. 

Instantly, destruction hurled itself in 
an all-enveloping swath from every pore 
of the space-vessel. An aura of crackling 
flame swept in great blinding whorls for 
a thousand feet in every direction ! 

B efore this outpouring of flame the 
things melted in great swaths of 
utter annihilation. But from the fathom- 
less depths of their translucent layers 
ever-broadening whorls of their impal- 
pable horror poured up in a vast cir- 
cling funnel that had the space-ship at 
its core. 

After awhile out of curiosity — for the 
crackling heat-rays were working a vast 
enough dissolution on the ever-mounting 
but outmaneuvered foe — Savary re- 
leased one of the disintegrator rays and 
turned it on one of the oncoming waves 
of shimmering viscosity. 

The result was unexpected. There was 
first the impression of a more than seis- 
mic shock. The beam spread, became a 
spray of struggling force, fell back upon 
itself in a shower of terrible sparks. 
Here and there, however, it seemed to 
penetrate and sink down within the puls- 
ing beings in long disrupting spears. 

“Something weirdly unreal is happen- 
ing out there!” Nadja cried. “What is 
it?” 

Savary, eyes glued to the vision-plate, 
said slowly, “I think that we are seeing 
a combat such as never has been on our 


dimensional plane before. These strange 
beings are vulnerable only where their 
material substance is of our world. Be- 
yond the wall that separates our dimen- 
sions the disintegrator-ray cannot func- 
tion.” 

Nadja said curiously, “But why does 
the heat-ray reach them ?” 

“Perhaps because heat and cold - 
even though as varying in degrees as the 
intense cold of these beings shows — ^may 
be one of the things we share with them. 
Radioactivity evidently is another. Cold 
may be their medium since heat is evi- 
dently the antithesis of their lives. • 

“We may have days of this ahead of 
us. Thank Heaven, the heat-rays are 
self -recharging. We cannot afford to 
stop until we have rayed every one of 
these beings out of existence.” 

The girl laughed, shakily. “They give 
me the most unreal sensation.” 

Savary frowned and considered her. 
Her beauty suddenly struck him but he 
put the unwonted thought aside. 

“Woman’s receptivity is held by some 
psychologists to be more delicately ad- 
justed than men’s. Perhaps these things 
possess some purely pychic power, with- 
in their own spheres which they are 
trying to hurl at us. Is the impression 
very strong?” 

“I can control it. Those bombs out in 
front — are you going to use them?” 

“They may not act in the elements of 
this atmosphere — but I think they will. 
If they do it is these creatures’ finish. 
Radiumin is the death of matter and 
that planetoid of theirs is matter, what- 
ever they themselves may be. Release 
some of them, Nadja.” 

The swirling vortex of the things had 
never ceased but the space-ship sailed 
within a veritable cocoon of flame 
through which none of them could sub- 
sist for more than a few moments. Set- 
tling down to a protracted vigil Savary 
swallowed a stimulant and relaxed in his 
seat. There was little to do save steer 
the ship in its level circling of the tiny 
world. Nadja had gone forward to re- 
lease the bombs. 

As Savary leaned forward over the 
vision-plate, he saw one of them float 
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out and downward like a steel-colored 
shadow. Curiously, he watched its prog- 
ress — down, down into dopths that 
every rising wave of transparent beings 
showed more and more profound — ^till it 
was lost from view. 

Another followed, then another. They 
vanished — ^mere harmless looking dots — 
in the unsoundable depths below. 

Still the things swept up in boiling 
vortexes! Still they were met by the 
space-vessel’s impregnable belt of flame. 
Then their ranks seemed thinner. They 
hovered in seemingly impenetrable 
hordes but at a distance. 

Through the thinning eddies Savary 
glimpsed the distant disc of Lydda, dis- 
appearing behind the billowing horizon 
of Sakka. When it rose once more — a 
thin silver dot against the half -glimpsed 
peace of the remote night — Nadja came 
flying back from the bow-room and 
cried, “Look!" 

F ar, far below, a mere speck against 
the swimming eddies of viscous-look- 
ing horrors, a crawling worm of un- 
earthly blue writhed beneath the living 
seas of Sakka. Another circuit of the as- 
teroid and they noticed a dozen twisting 
snakes of fire, crawling like living things 
beneath the other-dimensional glow. 
Savary drew in a sharp breath. 

“It works,” he said. “Nadja, you are 
seeing the beginnings of a leprous world, 
a world condemned, which nothing now 
can save. Let the things that possess it 
find another home in space if they can. 
Their planet is dead. That is what ra- 
diumin is — leprosy of matter. The only 
thing that will stop its march now is 
iron. 

“Sakka is doomed — though her doom 
may take a year, two years perhaps to 
achieve itself. And the things on her are 
doomed too if they possess one grain of 
organic matter in their beings ! You had 
better sleep now while I watch. Later 
you can take my place.” 

They divided the strain and tension of 
the succeeding days into four hour 
watches. Ceaselessly circling the as- 
teroid, the Victory flamed with its end- 
less message of death but the creatures 


of Sakka had the blind pugnacity of the 
bulldog. They swarmed in continuous 
malign attack around the destroying 
aura of their foe — swarmed and per- 
ished. 

On the third day, it was possible to 
notice a change in the attacks of the 
shimmering translucent tides. The 
hordes rising against them were mere 
eddies now. On the crawling surface of 
the planetoid long snakes of blue de- 
vouring canker seemed to hiss and 
writhe. Above their heads, however, the 
throbbing light of the things appeared 
to mass in ever-denser reaches. 

Nadja, returning from the observa- 
tory room, remarked with a wan, worn 
smile. “They are leaving their planet.” 

Savary lifted bloodshot eyes from the 
vision-plate. “We must rise above them 
then and finish our work. Hold steady 
for acceleration. I am going to turn on 
the rear rockets.” 

As they flashed upward, shearing a 
fiery path through the hovering masses, 
the beings gleamed with sullen colors 
and retreated. When at last they had 
won to clear skies Savary halted the 
spaceship, or rather braked its speed to 
a comparative hovering. 

Reaching out toward Lydda an im- 
mense whorl of fluorescent motion was 
flinging an incredible bridge across 
space. The Victory hurled itself at them 
like a hound at its prey. Once more the 
cosmic battle locked foes of two widely 
sundered worlds in a close embrace. 

Hurtling through space at a speed 
slightly beyond the maximum of the 
other-plane creatures’ power of velocity, 
they swept the routed foe with the 
blazing death of their rays. Then reduc- 
ing speed to that of the great streamer 
of fluctuating semi-matter, they sped 
along with it like a visible fiery doom. 

S LOWLY, the heart of the great whirl- 
ing spiral began to thin and grow 
ragged. Out toward the edges the form- 
less things were fringing out into the 
void, away from the death that was re- 
turning them to their original vapor. 

Nadja crouched over the control- 
board with Savary as the hours sped 
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on. Suddenly, she laid her hand on his 
arm and pointed. 

"Look! Isn’t this new wave we are 
overhauling brighter and denser-looking 
than any we have yet seen? These are 
visible even without our glasses." 

Around them a strange nucleus of 
brilliancy, livid and loathsome but odd- 
ly powerful and ominous, had gathered 
and thickened. Removing his crystal 
spectacles, Savary saw that this clot of 
rfiings was effectively visible to the un- 
aided human eye. 

The girl, whose shaken mdnd seemed 
to receive the psychic messages of the 
outer things, cried out, “Somewhere at 
the heart of this brighter swarm is 
something vital to them — their king or 
brood queen or something. These are 
nearer to our world than the others. 
They are more advanced on their evolu- 
tionary path! Savary! Isn’t it getting 
colder?” 

“Yes,” the man answered briefly. 
"The heat rays aren’t working!” 

The cocoon of flame in which they had 
moved for so many days, safe and in- 
vulnerable, had suddenly ceased to be. 
The great whorl of fluorescent foe was 
massing around them, pressing in 
against the outer end of the vision-plate, 
clinging in fathom-thick layers against 
the Victory’s defenceless outer shell. 
Within the ship the cold struck with 
deepening bite! 

Savary had flung back the panels of 
the control-board and was searching des- 
perately for a clue to the failure of the 
heat-ray guns. Leaning over him Nadja 
switched on the disintegrator-beams. 
Their fangs leaped out at the blanket- 
ing tides clinging around the ship. 

“It may hold them off a little," she 
said. "They are nearer to us than the 
rest!" Her breath hung whitely in the 
icy room. 

“The combustion switch is burned 
through!” Savary gasped. “They are 
getting no more fuel! It will take half 
an hour to mend it!” 

Nadja said quickly, “The rockets!” 

Sa'^'My nodded. “It may kill us but it 
is our only chance !” 

He swung on full acceleration. In one 


terrible burst of rocket-flame the space- 
ship hurled itself out of the gleaming 
things’ embrace and away from their 
path at a speed they could not equal. 

Holding the tearing agony of nearing 
bodily disruption at bay for one endless 
minute by sheer force of will, Savary 
kept his tortured body from falling for 
just long enough to give the Victory a 
clear impetus toward the free skies. 

Savary returned to consciousness first. 
Crawling painfully toward the drawer 
where the stimulant-tablets were kept, 
he swallowed a couple and forced two 
more down Nadja’s contracted throat. 
There was blood in his throat ; blood ooz- 
ing still from his nostrils. But he was 
alive and the limp form of the earth-girl 
beside him stirred. 

Drawing himself painfully to his 
knees, he turned on the braking rockets 
and tried to form an idea as to their 
position in space. He had been uncon- 
scious a full hour. Where had the blind- 
ly hurtling vessel brought them in that 
space of time? Speira lay in the Victory’s 
wake and uncharted asteroidal orbits lay 
ahead. He set the space-ship’s helm to 
swing in a slow curve back along the 
path it had come, then turned to Nadja. 

Bruised and wracked though he felt, 
his magnificent strength was returning 
to his mighty frame. Stooping, he lifted 
the half-conscious girl to a couch and 
rubbed her temples with a tonic-oil. 
Soon she was sitting up and looking 
around and Savary began gathering in- 
struments from within his laboratory 
with a purposeful air. 

He spoke briefly. “I must repair the 
heat-rays and then we must return and 
finish the Sakka things — follow them to 
Lydda, if necessary. They evidently in- 
tend taking refuge there.” 

The girl dragged herself to her feet. 
“I will prepare some food." 

An hour later, the break in the heat- 
ray fuel-line mended, they saw Sakka’s 
pale disc lift into the vision-plate. When 
they slipped on their crystal spectacles 
they saw the exodus of its beings had 
not yet ceased. The vast, undulating 
streamer of fluctuating light stretched 
now almost to distant Lydda. 
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“They are slow travelers,” Savary 
barked sharply. “We’ll overhaul them 
before they- touch the other planetoid.” 

As they passed over Sakka he mut- 
tered a shout of triumph. Nadja’s ex- 
clamation was one of horror. The small 
world was a writhing mass of bluish 
burrowing light. Those millions of the 
things that still remained clinging to 
the soil of their planetary home were 
dissolving before their very eyes. 

Savary said, “If the planet has an 
iron core it will stop when it reaches 
that far. If not it will gnaw away till 
nothing is left and die of lack of matter 
to devour. Do you wonder why I refused 
to give to the Earth such an invention?” 

“It’s horrible!” Nadja cried. “Look! 
We are in the rear-guard of the things.” 

Savary touched a lever and the space- 
ship flamed once more with its aureole 
of fire. As though in panic, the tilings 
spread out and and strove to flee. 
Plowing through them the Victory cut a 
vast swath that disrupted the thin and 
stricken remnants of their emigrating 
tides. 

They had no fight left. Like mists they 
melted before the blasts and the sense 
of their dying beat like some hideous 
dirge against the worn minds of the two 
within the space-ship. 

At last Savary spoke hoarsely. “It is 
nearly ended. Hold on now. I am going 
to give her all the acceleration we can 
stand. Those things must be destroyed 
to the last one.” 

T he last day was a nightmare in 
which the inhumanly driven Terres- 
trials moved wit^i leaden limbs and 
numbed minds. When at last the shat- 
tered peace of space held no more of the 
things, Sakka lay far in the rear and 
Lydda lifted like a moon athwart their 
bow. 

Nadja was reeling as she walked and 
her eyes were dark holes in the ghastly 
pallor of her face. Knute Savary’s eyes 
softened as they looked at her. He won- 
dered how so frail a thing could have 
proven in the testing as resistant as the 
strongest man. He spoke sincerely. 
“There is no man on Earth who could 


have proven himself a better companion 
in such an ordeal than you, Nadja. I am 
beginning to think I owe you thanks for 
your betrayal of me on Earth. I see now 
that the justifications I gave myself for 
my desire to be ruler of the Earth were 
false. My exile was merited.” 

The girl said quietly, “Not such an 
exile. Do you think that every minute I 
am not realizing what I sent you to — 
and that the Earth may die because I 
did it?” 

Savary stood up and stretched* “In 
an hour we shall be hovering over Lyd- 
da. We can land there and rest, if it be 
an auspicious planet. We’ll need two or 
three days of complete inaction before 
either of us will be fit for anything. I am 
telling you that you were right, Nadja. 
We need never talk of this any more.” 


CHAPTER Vn 
The Bird-men of Lydda 


YDDA gleamed — a clear red disc 
— ^across two-thirds of the vision- 
plate when Savary woke Nadja. An 
hour later they floated above barren out- 
lines of jagged peaks and deep fissures 
a hundred times more fantastic than 
those of Speira. Slowly the Victory sank 
downwards toward this bleak scenery, 
coming to rest finally in what look^ 
like the center of a one-time volcanic 
crater, as wide as a small sea. 

They had landed deep in a red pow- 
der of desiccated matter. Around them 
sharp black alps stabbed the starry 
skies and cast inky shadows. An age-old 
death lay over this airless world. 

Savary spoke. “I think that we can 
safely sleep here. This almost makes 
one homesick for the mineral lands of 
the moon.” 

For two days, the space-ship lay un- 
disturbed in the silence of the dead 
planetoid. Its crew slept and woke 
to briefly eat and sleep again. On the 
third day Nadja woke to a renewed glow 
of vitality. Taking a cold shower and 
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dressing quickly she found that Savary 
had flushed the air of the space-ship 
with bracing extra oxygen and was do- 
ing setting-up exercises in the small 
gymnasium. 

After breakfast they flung back the 
shutters of the observatory and looked 
out. A rising sun was beating like a 
molten hammer against the ruddy rocks 
of Lydda. It was a small world but its 
revolutions were so slow compared to 
those of Speira that the days were only 
two hours shorter than those of Earth. 
Suddenly a tremor shook the mighty hull 
around them. Slowly — ^as things move in 
a dream — the nearer black peaks be- 
gan to move, to glide past them! “The 
ship is moving!” Nadja cried. 

Dashing into the control-room, Savary 
flung on the braking rockets but flame 
hissed out into the silent world in vain. 
Lightly as a feather the Victory' passed 
over the powdery soil with a quicker and 
quicker glide. Tense-lipped, the man 
within turned on rocket after rocket 
with no perceptible result. The space- 
ship was slipping — propelled by what 
strange agency neither knew — toward 
the bowl-like vent at the crater’s heart. 

Suddenly thej”- were looking into the 
black depths of a cavemlike fissure, im- 
mense and impenetrable. Savary was 
flinging on the last of the braking rock- 
ets when Nadja laid a hand on his arm. 

“Perhaps I am mad,” she said. “But 
something within me is sajdng and re- 
peating that the power that is holding us 
is friendly, that we must not fight it.” 

Savary frowned and stood still in 
deep thought. As though some message 
had reached his inner self also he walked 
across to the radio-recemng set and 
switched it on. A low hum purred across 
the room. Then — words! Unintelligible 
words, but distinct syllables that droned 
and paused. Nadja flew to the radio- 
transmitter, spoke into the microphone. 

“’tVho are you ? We do not understand 
your language.” 

The voice paused a minute, then in 
slow halting English, it said, “We are 
not enemies. Our beam of force is draw- 
ing you toward the entrance of our 
world. If you want to fight it turn cm 


your rear rockets and outstrip it. It is 
strong but very slow. This is proof that 
we do not wish to hold you unwillingly. 
Our world is at the heart of this planet. 

“If you wish to come here and ex- 
change your wisdom for ours, allow the 
beam to pull your ship through the cra- 
ter opening ahead of you. In two hours 
you will be in an atmosphere composed 
of — say the names of your atmospheric 
gases, please, through the speaker you 
possess. Ah! Thank you. Here is the 
composition of ours.” 

A brief atmospheric formula was 
given and the voice ceased. Savary 
walked to the transmitter and answered. 
“We would be pleased to visit any 
friendly people whose minds are so de- 
veloped as to be able to seize on a new 
language and use it instantly.” 

Nadja flung herself on a couch and 
laughed. “There are more things in 
Heaven and Earth than are dreamed of 
on one planet,” she misquoted. After 
the two days’ rest her eyes glowed and 
her cheeks had recovered their color. 

Savary stretched his superbly mus- 
cled form and felt the simple uncerebral 
pleasure of being alive and healthy. The 
slightly over-oxygenated air of the ship 
stimulated them to a leaping vitality. 
Other beings were alive in this desic- 
cated world! Other minds were reach- 
ing out in friendliness toward theirs! 

T hey were engulfed in total dark- 
ness. The ship lurched. Then they 
were plunging down some immense gap 
in the dead planetoid’s crust. 

They seemed to slip into a vast metal- 
lined tube where immense doorways 
folded back before them at their ap- 
proach and swung to behind them. For 
an hour they slipped smoothly down and 
Nadja grew restless. The silence and 
the continuous hurtling through the 
Stygian night of a planet’s heart 
quenched her gaiety if not her courage. 

She looked at Savary, who sat with 
creased brows, immersed in a deep ab- 
straction. Suddenly he smiled, 

“We shall be there in a few minutes.” 
“How do you know?” 

“I have just been told so in the same 
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way, only more clearly, that you were 
made to feel that these beings were 
friends. I have been letting my mind 
respond to theirs. I think you can prob- 
ably do it too if you try.” 

As he spoke, the space-ship faltered 
and came to a standstill. Eagerly they 
bent over the vision-plate. They were 
in a vast amphitheater of smooth black 
rock, whose walls reflected the light 
which poured upon them for some un- 
seen source high above their heads. It 
was as light as day. 

Through the radio the voice said dis- 
tinctly, “There is atmosphere around 
you. Perhaps you had better see if it is 
suitable.” 

Nadja walked over to the atmospheric 
reader and said after a few minutes, 
“The atmospheric pressure is slightly 
higher than ours — about that of our 
higher summits — but the composition 
is nearly that of the Earth.” 

As Savary bent over the test-tube she 
looked into the vision-plate. The ship 
had come to rest in a huge cradle of 
black metal and on a narrow platform 
beside it a strange shrunken semi-hu- 
raan form stood peering at it. 

Savary spoke. “I think we can risk 
going out without our space-suits.” 

Strapping disintegrators to their sides 
and filling the airlocks from the reser- 
voirs of the ship they stepped out into 
this new world. The air which they drew 
into their lungs was strangely pungent 
but apparently harmless. Above them, 
the vault of the cavern lifted till it al- 
most lost itself in the upper distances. 
Prom a whirling incandescent globe — a 
ball of sunlike brilliancy a hundred feet 
or so in diameter — a warm and dazzling 
light poured down upon the space-ship. 
Narrow runways bisected the entire 
floor of the cavern, whose whole appear- 
ance was that of a very modernistic air- 
way station. 

The dried-up being Nadja had seen 
through the vision-plate walked up to 
them and saluted gravely once more. He 
was, they saw, a bleached and dwarfed 
old man with arms that looked as though 
they had evolved from wings and end- 
ing in many-fingered clawlike hands. 


Feathers grew in a close gray cap over 
his bony skull and his eyes were enor- 
mous in a wizened puny face. He wore 
one draped garment of some metallic tis- 
sue, and his feet faltered as he walked 
as though he was not used to demanding 
much of them. His voice was sonorous 
and pleasant, however, as he greeted 
them in English. 

“Your language is an easy one to ab- 
sorb and resolve. We saw your space- 
vessel resting on the edge of the crater 
that is one of the gates to our inner 
world and we were curious to learn 
who you are. In the half-million years 
that Lydda — the name you give to our 
planet — has lain barren and stripped of 
air none have come here nor have we 
seen other signs to indicate that space- 
travel had become feasible. You may 
accompany me without fear. Knowledge 
is all we ask of you and we will give 
you ours in return. Follow me — ^if it be 
your will.” 

Savary spoke slowly. “We are peo- 
ple of a distant planet called Earth. It 
is the third from the sun. You, I sup- 
pose, are the original inhabitants of 
this planetoid, who have fled from the 
airlessness without?” 

“Even so. Will you step into this con- 
veyance — thus ? In a few minutes we will 
be where the Older Ones — the rulers of 
our world — await your coming.” 

The small metal shell into which they 
had stepped slipped — moved like the 
space-ship by some invisible force — 
through a succession of low passage- 
ways hewn out of the black basal- 
tic rock. It came out into an indescrib- 
ably vast cavern — a veritable inner 
world — where it rested on the edge of 
the terrace of a great building. 

The air radiated with a warm energy 
that came from the almost invisible 
source of light. No vegetation existed 
within sight and the buildings seemed 
made of some dark metal that would 
have been depressing without the dif- 
fused radiance from the heights. 

Their guide led them through a door- 
way into a lofty hall, plated in a bluish 
metal of many delicate reflections — 
where a group of tiny feathered men sat 
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behind a white table of some quartz- 
like stone that ran half-way across a 
raised dais. One rose and canoe forward 
with fumbling steps. 

“You are of the higher mind,” he said 
in groping English. “We can then dis- 
pense with the talk of the tongue that 
our people have abandoned long ago.” 

S AVARY bowed. He looked steadily 
at the little man and suddenly 
Nadja began to sense an interchange 
of thoughts between the two that grew 
clearer as she set her own mind to fol- 
low it. The leader who had welcomed 
them waved them to a seat with one 
feathered arm. He then spoke — or rath- 
er thought. 

“We have looked into your minds — 
with your consent, of course — and found 
that you come from the planet that is 
at the meridian of its life. We call it 
Tellus — you call it Earth. We have not 
looked on it with material eyes for near- 
ly a quarter million years. In that time 
we have never gone to the surface of 
our globe but our inner vision has 
viewed it and all the others of the solar 
system. 

“We are glad that its people are of 
so high an order of evolution — high 
enough to have conquered the barriers of 
space, which we considered insupera- 
ble. Will you tell us what brought you 
here ?” 

As he spoke, the Terrestrials felt the 
surge of thoughts reaching out and 
questing into theirs. Savary’s mind at- 
tuned itself almost immediately to the 
rhythm of thought-exchange and in brief 
succinct thought-phrases, he told of 
their coming to Speira, the onslaught of 
the things and the destruction of that 
planetoid and its shimmering hordes. 

As though only a certain number of 
minds could follow a tale told by one, 
three or four of the Older Ones turned 
their thoughts to Nadja. Stumblingly at 
first but with growing firmness she took 
up a part of the burden of the tale. A 
great help to the two Terrestrials’ first 
efforts was the extraordinary sense of 
peace that pervaded all relations with 
these people of inner Lydda. 


It hardly needed the history the coun- 
cil leader, Glom, told them in answer 
to their many curious questions, to show 
them that they were in a world where 
the intellect alone was king — where age 
had turned all emotions into sifted ashes. 

Glom told them that the people of Lyd- 
da had followed an evolutionary course 
not unlike that of humanity, with the 
difference that the higher gravity, allied 
to air almost as dense, had favored the 
evolution of the reptilian lizard and sub- 
sequent bird offshoot of the common life 
stalk. In the struggle of nature the prize 
of evolutionary adaptability had gone to 
the biped oviparian species, equipped in 
their primitive days with wings which 
had slowly atrophied as the race became 
more civilized and therefore more physi- 
cally decadent. 

They had reached sovereignty on their 
little world some two million years be- 
fore — a particularly benign dominance 
with but few bloody pages to its record 
— till the same doom which overwhelmed 
Speira had come to them. 

“When first we noticed the fatal leak- 
ing of our life-giving atmosphere into 
space,” Glom said, “we were at what was 
probably the highest peak of our racial 
vitality. Therefore, after installing 
means for manufacturing all the neces- 
sities of life here and preparing our- 
selves for what our scientists foresaw 
as an eternal exile from the surface of 
our planet, we turned our back on our 
dying upper world and emigrated in our 
thousands to the caverns you see here. 

“Since then, subsequent scientific in- 
ventions have made of this inner world 
a place devoid of any need of effort. 
Science serves our every need. Denied 
the stimulus of life on the more exposed 
surface, we have sunk into what is in 
some ways a rut of peace and purely 
mental research.” 

His thoughts ceased to use words at 
this point and lapsed into swift mind- 
pictures of the Inner World of Lydda. 
There were luxuries here undreamt of 
on Earth. But everything was static,, un- 
moved by the fluctuating tides of change. 
The whole planetoid seemed to exist in a 
sort of Nirvana of the senses, a dreamy 
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achievement of all things mental, with 
a consequent indifference to purely phy- 
sical or emotional ambitions. 

One of the Older Ones reiterated what 
had been said to them over the radio. 

“We wish to exchange knowledge with 
you both. Are there things about the 
cosmos you would like to know? Maybe 
we can tell you some of them in exchange 
for what we now lack . . . the wisdom 
that comes of actual physical contact 
with facts. We have already learned 
much from you. 

"We have known for long of the ex- 
istence of the Neara of Sakka — for that 
is the name we give them — but of their 
actual potentialities and origin we were 
ignorant. Your belief that they are ad- 
vanced forms of life in another dimen- 
sion that have slipped over the invisible 
borderline into ours interests us. 

“This strengthens the belief held by 
our most advanced scientists that both 
dimensions are part of the cosmic plan. 
Some day the converging paths they are 
taking may merge and create an im- 
mense struggle in which coexistent 
worlds, as well as coexistent life, will 
meet in an epic battle for existence in 
one single dimension — or rather a weld- 
ing of both dimensions into one single 
plane that will form the nucleus of a 
new system.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Telzon of the Older Ones 


W HEN he had finished they left 
the council chamber for a short 
tour of the Inner World of Lydda. Nad- 
ja and Savary were furnished with two 
belts equipped with small inner-power 
generators — boxes no bigger than 
matchholders ranged on the inside of 
each belt — and instructed in the use of 
them. 

A series of small buttons on the outer 
side of the belt released the amount and 
kind of power required in the form of 
beams that propelled them where they 


wished. The effect was remarkably like 
flying but wholly effortless. 

Mechanically speaking the Inner Peo- 
ple had stopped their development at 
a point where their comforts were sat- 
isfied. They had light and heat, at- 
mosphere and power — synthetic foods 
that the Terrestrials found to be pal- 
atable though monotonous and other 
things similar to what Glom had showed 
them on the second day of their stay 
there. 

Bringing them to a great side-cavern 
reached by one of the smooth metal- 
lined tunnels that formed the usual sys- 
tem of communication between the more 
distant points of their subterranean 
world he showed Nadja and Savary row 
upon row of strange metallic forms — 
robots activated by a special magnetic 
beam to enable them to do all that liv- 
ing entities could achieve save feel and 
think. 

“Two thousand years ago all work 
was done here by means of these ro- 
bots,” he said. “It was in that time that 
we discovered that our race was losing 
all of its physical vigor. 

“Since then we have reimposed upon 
ourselves the physical burdens v/e had 
sloughed off as handicaps to our men- 
tal development. Although it will take 
another five hundred years perhaps for 
us to achieve any definite progress in 
that direction, we are once more aiming 
at that perfect balance of body und mind 
which we now know can alone produce 
the most. 

“We still use our machines to free us 
of common drudgery — but the mechani- 
cal servants have ceased to form a part 
of our lives. None may use them — 
though if greater danger threatened 
they could be put into commission once 
more.” 

Another Older One walking, or rather 
gliding, beside Nadja added, “You your- 
self serve as proof of the truth of this 
theory which we so long disregarded. 
The physical development of your friend 
is extraordinary to us who have let our 
muscles waste away for so long, yet we 
find his mind the equal of that of the 
best of us here.” 
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Nadja glanced at Savary — at the vig- 
orous symmetry of his lofty figure and 
the Olympian modelling of his head. 
Standing in the vast cavernous reaches 
of the resting place of the robots, he 
looked like a Titan among the wizened 
sages of Lydda. 

The birdmen treated them with grave 
and dignified hospitality. At the end of 
their day they were given adjoining 
rooms of great airiness and height, 
roofed with a transparent glasslike sub- 
stance that allowed the beams of the 
outer light to penetrate easily but which 
it was possible to darken through some 
agency that clouded the crystalline roof 
with a suffused and restful green. 

The rooms were bare of any furniture 
whatsoever. Each article was summoned 
as needed from recesses in the walls. 
Nadja’s first experiment with the impos- 
ing array of push-buttons in the walls 
set a panel revolving, on which a low 
lounge appeared with two broad chairs 
and a small table between them. Anoth- 
er produced a mirrored recess flanked 
with cupboards for clothes. A third 
finally revealed a bed — a high nestlike 
arrangement to which they had to waft 
themselves by means of their power- 
belts. 

O N the second day, a banquet was 
given in the great council hall. 
Savary, anxious to get back to Speira 
and the vast undertaking left in abey- 
ance there, had announced their depar- 
ture on the morrow. A hundred or more 
of the Lyddan leaders assembled, not 
to eat — eating was done privately and 
briefly without any symptoms of enjoy- 
ment — but to drink of a crystal-clear 
liquid, aromatic and strangely luminous, 
which possessed an extraordinary power 
of stimulation over the mind and psychic 
powers. Glom warned them to use it 
sparingly. 

“Enough of it will render almost 
transparent the intangible wall that di- 
vides us from other planes,” he said. “It 
would probably take much less of it to 
bring you to such a stage than is now 
necessary for us.” 

As they half lay, half sat in crescent- 


shaped chairs, the cross currents of 
thought-talk seemed to flow like som.e in- 
visible ichor through the vibrating air. 
Wizened though the little bird-men were 
in physical appearance, their minds were 
those of demigods. 

Science as yet undreamt of by man 
unfolded in that strange interchange of 
thoughts. Nadja saw that mankind was 
— despite its vast strides forward of 
the last few centuries — merely step- 
ping across the threshold of thought and 
knowledge. And then she remembered 
that this threshold might never be 
crossed. Doom was reaching out for the 
Earth. 

As her mind shivered from the vast 
spectacle of cosmic waste she hardly no- 
ticed the frequent sips she was taking 
of the crystal liquor before her. It was 
only when the aged men near her began 
to take on indeterminate outlines, like 
fusing glass, that she realized too late 
how much of the potent liquor she had 
imbibed. 

She felt as though her whole being 
was enduring a transmutation info 
some fluid state or existence against 
which she could neither fight nor ob- 
ject. It was like being immersed within a 
cloudy crystal sphere under the waters 
of an unbelievable sea where half-seen 
shapes sent the vibrations of their being 
through a medium that had no existence 
for them. As she floated in some dim 
world of dissolving fantasies poised 
above unattainable realms, planets that 
followed cosmic rules, yet possessed no 
imaginable cosmic shape or substance, 
reeled through skies of impossible light. 

Then — slowly, laboriously — a pungent 
smell broke through the transparencies 
and bodiless existences around her. She 
came slowly back to a sane and concrete 
world. Savary was bending over her 
with a look of concern in his eyes, hold- 
ing a flask of green liquid to her nostrils. 

As she sat up, the Lyddan Older One 
beside him began to smile. “I told your 
friend that you would come back,” he 
commented. “The barriers between are 
still impassable, though in a few more 
million years they will have grown very 
thin.” 
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Savary straightened and spoke brief- 
ly. “I thought you were dead, I looked 
around at you suddenly and you had 
fallen into a sort of trance. Don’t take 
any more of that liquor!” 

Nadja shook herself and smiled. 
won’t. But it was worth experiencing. 
I think I have looked into a world where 
Time is Matter and what we call Matter 
has no being. It was like looking through 
walls of one’s own atomic structure at 
something co-existent with us, yet in- 
finitely removed from our reach. What 
is there in that drink to make one see, 
even though dimly, through the wall be- 
tween us?” 

A very old and wrinkled bird-man an- 
swered, “We hardly know ourselves. 
The formula of Pulnore does not re- 
spond to analysis. Each component part 
of it has no potency without the others. 
However, the very existence of two 
worlds in an identical iwint in time 
would create some impinging vibrations 
— not material, but purely psychic. The 
effect you have just experienced is not 
unusual with us.” 

I T was late before the banquet ad- 
journed but Nadja, feeling Savary’s 
watchful eyes on her, left the sparkling 
Pulnore severely alone. Before they re- 
tired to their last sleep on Lydda, Glom 
spoke to them. 

“We have decided to offer you a few 
of our mechanical men to help you in 
the gigantic task of reviving our sister 
planet, Speira. To you they will not be 
harmful. When you have finished with 
them you can either destroy them or 
store them somewhere for future even- 
tualities. They will simplify your task 
greatly, as will also the power-beam 
which shall accompany them as our gift 
to the first ultra-planetary visitors of 
Lydda.” 

Savary expressed their appreciation 
and then the Lyddan continued, “We 
have been looking at Sakka. The iron 
core of the planet has been reached by 
your creeping destruction and it has 
stopped its work. In case there be any 
spores or germs of it remaining on its 
surface we are sending oul^ on a beam 


of force, a repellent of the same nature 
as yours, that will render its pitted and 
gnawed core of metal forever hostile to 
any form of mineral or organic matter.” 

On the morrow — after a brief lesson 
from the Older Ones in the use and man- 
agement of the robots that had been 
loaded on their ship — the Terrestrials 
made ready for their departure. The 
whole council of the Older Ones accom- 
panied them to the great landing cavern 
where the Victory waited. 

They made a survey of the space-ship 
and commented favorably on the many 
inventions of Savory’s genius with 
which it was equipped, Savary offered 
to bring them on a trip into space but 
Glom refused in the name of all. 

“We represent age,” he said, “and 
age has lost all taste for sensation or 
change. We are content to range with 
our minds. We hope that you will come 
back to us when your work on Speira is 
finished. In the meantime, go with our 
good wishes.” 

"If we are successful in returning 
air to Speira would you like us to do the 
same thing for Lydda?” asked Savary. 

The Older One shook his head, “We 
presumed you would make us this offer. 
After reflection, the council has decided 
to refuse. We have peace and plenty 
and happiness here. Why seek change? 
If you would give us the formulae of 
your invention we might like to hold it 
against some future eventuality.” 

The engines of the Victory had been 
switched on and their almost imper- 
ceptible throbbings animated the cradled 
ship. The last Lyddan had descended 
from the space-ship and Glom waited 
only for the closing of the small side en- 
trance to give the signal that would 
propel the vessel upward through the 
metal-lined tunnel to the surface. 

Suddenly there was a slight commo- 
tion amongst the gathered Older Ones 
without. One of them was pushing his 
way on fumbling feet through their 
feathered ranks. The ancient bird-man 
swung himself up into the doorway, and 
she saw that he carried a heavy bundle 
in one hand. His thoughts hurriedly ex- 
plained his presence. 
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*‘1 haw decided!" he cried mentally. 
“Take me with you to help in the re- 
vitalizing of our sister world ! Our race 
has been inactive too long.” 

Emotion showed on the faces of all the 
gathered Older Ones. Glom turned his 
mind towards Savary, 

“This Older One is one of our greatest 
chemists. He will be of great help to 
you should you find and try to re- 
animate the sleepers of Speira.” 

At a nod from Savary Nadja held out 
her hand to the daring sage and drew 
him within the space-ship. The feathers 
of his skinny arms were quivering with 
emotion. The door clanged shut behind 
them. 

Nadja gave Hie old Lyddan, whose 
name was Telzon, a room in the fore- 
part of the ship and saw to his comfort. 
He was still panting slightly, less, she 
thought, from the speed he had made 
to catch the Victory, than from the emo- 
tions incident on making his decision. 

The red rocks of Lydda were glowing 
moltenly in the untempered sun when 
they emerged upon the surface. Telzon’s 
eyes grew suffused with emotion as they 
rested on the desolate remains of the 
outer world that had bred his race. 

Savary felt a pang as he read the old 
bird-man’s expression. How long would 
it be before the lush and smiling Earth 
would be like this air-stripped and desic- 
cated world? A fierce eagerness to be 
back on Speira welled up within him. 

As the space-ship hurled itself into 
the now familiar void the bright arrow- 
tip of Earth launched its beam of light 
at them over the highest of the dead 
planetoid’s peaks. The lunar w'orld sank 
away beneath them and the bright flares 
of the distant stars burned coldly against 
Hie unrelieved night. 


CHAPTER IX 
Revolt of the Robots 


?yHE brief span of one more airless 
day had drawn to an end. As the 
rayless sun dipped below the inky pe^s 


of Speira, plunging the planetoid into its 
oppressive spatial night, Savary, stand- 
ing with a Lyddan beam apparatus in 
his hand, directing the work of half a 
dozen Lyddan robots, looked up at the, 
suddenly unrelieved darkness with satis- 
faction. 

He was standing in a vast plain that 
was fringed in the far distance with a 
saw-toothed edge of jagged peaks^ — the 
location chosen for the last of the great 
machines that would bring air back to 
Speira. The footsteps of time had leveled 
everything here to a uniform smooth- 
ness. Only the practically completed web 
of the neutro-beam projector relieved 
the powdery flatness of its forgotten 
spread. 

With the onslaught of darkness the 
robots became visible only through the 
gleam of their headlights as they welded 
the last stelumin beams into place. 
Across the distant hills an approaching 
rocket-boat caught a last gleam of sun- 
light as it rose to clear the peaks. It was 
Nadja bringing the last piece of metal 
needed to complete the mighty task they 
had undertaken. 

The craft sank to earth, Telzon as well 
as the girl stepped from it. This was 
unusual, for the old bird-man rarely left 
the space-ship where his vast store of 
knowledge made him invaluable in the 
laboratory and released the Terrestrials 
for other work. Now, as he floated down 
on the propulsion of the controlling 
beam, Savary sensed that only some 
worry or anxiety had brought him out 
there. While Nadja towed the great 
piece of shining metal she had brought 
close to where the robots worked, he 
thought quickly to Savary. 

"Tell me. Have you noticed anything 
strange in the conduct of the metal men 
lately?” 

The Terrestrial answered in some sur- 
prise, “They have seemed oddly sluggish 
in their responses to the force-beam.” 

The Lyddan's voice was deeply trou- 
bled. “I have been noticing the same 
thing amongst those working around the 
space-ship ; so much so that before com- 
ing here I thought it prudent to march 
them all into one of the deep pits left by 
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meteors near the emplacement of the 
Victory and leave them stored there.” 

Savary stared. “But my dear Telzon ! 
What do you fear from them? They are 
nothing but metal.” 

Telzon shook a dubious head. “I feel 
that this is no longer wholly true. There 
have been waves of resistance from 
them for some time now. Today they 
seem to be more definite. I — ” 

He came to a sudden halt. A sharp 
scream had torn through the radio re- 
ceivers of their helmets. A half-hundred 
yards away Nadja was struggling in the 
metal arms of a robot. A moment later, 
the other metal men had flung away 
their tools and were clustering around 
her. 

Instinct overriding judgment for per- 
haps the first time in his life, Savary 
flung himself towards that frail and 
struggling form. Immediately two of 
the huge mechanisms flung themselves 
upon him and pinioned him under their 
enormous weight. His disintegrator spat 
vainly only to pour off the smooth metal 
of their bodies. 

Dimly he saw a horrible vision of 
Nadja struggling hopelessly in enor- 
mous arms while the monster who held 
her seemed to shake with a brainless 
and loathsome mirth. The remaining 
metal monsters were moving in slow un- 
gainly fashion towards Telzon, when 
the little Lyddan’s thoughts shrilled into 
Savary’s mind. 

"Think them down ! They cannot 
have very strong minds as yet! Think 
yourself free!” 

I T was their only chance! Gathering 
all his strength, Savary hurled the 
full power of his mind against the brute 
— like a weapon, against the rudimen- 
tary budding brains of the robots. Under 
that bombardment of mental vibrations 
the nascent mentality of the metal 
things could not stand up. 

Slowly the metallic arms loosened 
from around him. He willed them to 
rise, to lift their weight from his pin- 
ioned body. Suddenly he was free ! Sul- 
len but mastered, the robot giants 
around him had withdrawn. He stood 


up and turned towards the place where 
Nadja had been writhing only a minute 
before in the robot’s arms. 

She too was free. Telzon had hurled 
his own highly trained mind to the 
rescue. Like creatures dazed, helpless 
though still obscurely malevolent, the 
strangely animated mechanisms hovered 
at a distance striving feebly to war with 
the coercion that beat upon their rudi- 
mentary minds. 

Savary grew conscious of the fact that 
they could not hold them there forever. 
Then an idea flashed across his brain. 
He flung it over to Telzon and to Nadja, 
whose groping thoughts were reviving. 
Uniting their minds in one common im- 
pulse of will they beat an order on the 
sullen robots that made them slowly 
turn away and move like creatures in a 
dream towards the neutron-beam gener- 
ator nearby. 

Grotesque shadows of the star-lit 
night, they scrambled over girder and 
beam and climbed heavily into the vast 
bowl-like mirror at the heart of the im- 
mense machine. Enough stored power 
remained in the reservoir of the solar- 
plant beneath the concave mirrors to 
allow the machinery to function. Savary 
flung his weight upon the lever actuating 
the neutron-stream. 

For a bare fraction of a second a 
tangled black mass seemed to be hur- 
tling through the starlit night. Then the 
neutronic stream faded as it passed be- 
yond the frail air of Speira. Savary 
switched it off. There was nothing left 
in the vast mirror-like bowl. 

“Where are they?” Nadja asked in a 
whisper. 

“On their way to the sun,” Savary 
said grimly. "Are you hurt, Nadja?” 

“Bruised, that is all. Telzon saved me. 
They were going to dash me against the 
girders of the machine! But how did 
they come alive? Metal can’t live!” 

Telzon answered. “Under given cir- 
cumstances, it might. We have evidently 
seen the given circumstances. After all, 
there is no proof that life is the result 
of only one form of chemical reaction. 
We have never known what is the factor 
that determined the first stir of life in 
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the protoplasms from which we sprung, 

"Who knows that — with an efficient 
organism waiting and ready to take ad- 
vantage of it — the same or a like factor 
may not have suddenly operated with 
the metal men? Who can say what that 
factor can be?” 

"In any case, we owe you our lives, 
Telzon,” Savary said gravely. “I wonder 
if exposure to the untempered force of 
the cosmic rays may not have stimulated 
the robots’ metal cells to life?” 

“Let us get back to the others !” Nadja 
cried worriedly. "What if they should 
escape and rebel too ?” 

They hurried to the ship’s emplace- 
ment. As the rocket-boat skimmed over 
the edge of the plateau that had become 
the Victory’s set landing place, Telzon 
was betrayed into a vocal shout of 
horror. 

“The pit !” he cried. “It is empty ! 
They have escaped !” 

Alm.ost in the same breath, Savary 
spoke in a still, terrible voice. “The ship ! 
Nadja, the Victory has gone!” 

They looked above their heads. Far 
up and quickly receding, a cylinder of 
metal flamed against the constellated 
skies. 

It was Nadja this time who recovered 
first. She cried, “Telzon! Can our 
thoughts reach out that far?” 

Savary came sharply to full aware- 
ness. "They must!” he snapped. 

In a stillness that strained and beat 
out against the stellar wastes, the two 
humans and the bird-man fixed the vi- 
brations of their wills on that distant 
gleaming fleck. They sat as though 
turned to stone. Suddenly Nadja spoke 
in a whisper. 

"It is returning ! That spot of light is 
a rocket flare.” 

The others did not move. Slowly the 
point of light that was the Victory 
broadened and grew. There was no mis- 
taking it now. Within the minds of the 
three who were sending their wills out 
in compelling waves against the metal 
things, the feeling of dominance rose 
like a tide. 

Nadja could dimly feel Telzon’s 
trained and experienced mind reach 


out to will each move of whatever robots 
were controlling the space-ship’s ma- 
chinery lest they crash it upon landing. 
Closer and closer it came. 

S LOWLY the ship hovered, settled, 
came to a perfect landing on the 
seamed terrain. After an interval one 
of the doors opened and the robots 
within filed out. Slowly they walked to- 
ward the base of the vast solar-machine 
which Nadja and Savary had first built. 
One by one, they hauled themselves up 
its girders and into the huge mirror- 
bowl. 

Leaving Nadja and Telzon to hold 
them there, Savary flung himself for- 
ward and pressed the lever that set the 
neutron-stream free. Somewhere in the 
void above, the metal men so strangely 
sprung to life hurtled towards the un- 
imaginable furnace of the sun. 

They had done their part. The ap- 
paratus for revitalizing Speira was com- 
plete. 

« 4i « 

Once more night ruled on Speira as it 
had ruled for thousands of airless years. 
A duskless dawnless world, the planetoid 
rolled slowly on her axis as she had 
rolled for aeons — unexpectant, dead, 
frozen. Standing by the great solar- 
machine that was first to receive the 
ray of the awaited sun, Savary, Nadja 
and Telzon watched the jagged horizon. 

One moment all was dark as only an 
airless world can be dark. Then a blind- 
ing glare leaped up between the saw- 
toothed peaks. Day swept out upon the 
turning world in a cruel burning pano- 
ply and Savary pressed the lever of the 
neutron-beam. Speira’s most momentous 
dawn had come! 

Like an arrow loosed into the heart 
of the sun the shimmering pencil of 
matter leaped out across space. Slowly 
the great mirror moved to follow the 
path of the mounting sun across the 
jet-black sky. The small mirrors above 
caught and held the burning power from 
afar like miniature stars. 

Savary stood facing the mounting sun. 
In twenty minutes he would know if his 
calculations were right. If they proved 
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wrong — Speira itself might be con- 
sumed in the fierce magnetic current 
that would hurl itself across the strange 
thin bridge into its dormant core. Time 
passed slowly, then Savary turned ab- 
ruptly around. 

“We must release the other machines 
now,” he said. “It will be dangerous to 
be here when the current comes across. 
When we come back we shall know !” 

The sun was halfway down the black 
sky when they returned. Slanting across 
the dark plateau ahead a thin bar of 
brilliant flame seemed to be pouring it- 
self into an incandescent pool of vi- 
brating light. The rocket-boat suddenly 
began to rock and toss as though under 
the buffeting of enormous seas. Savary 
nosed it sharply to the ground. 

“It works !” he cried. “But it is dan- 
gerous for us to be here. That beam of 
light is really an imprisoned magnetic 
field — a magnetic field infinitely com- 
pressed. I think that we had better leave 
the planetoid to its own devices for a 
while. Constant exposure to the effects 
of the charged beam may have results 
we may not be able to cope with.” 

Nadja nodded acquiescence. “Why not 
explore Marinoe and Reinos? What do 
you say, Telzon?” 

“The last two of the sister planets? 
It would be a good way to occupy the 
interval that must elapse before we see 
if Savary's experiment is a success or 
not” 


CHAPTER X 
More Land, for Marinoe 


A YOUNGER planet than any of the 
others,” Savary said on a note of 
interest as he bent over the vision plate. 
Beneath them floated a pleasant world 
of dancing waters. Nadja’s eyes were 
sparkling as she turned from the at- 
mosphere indicator. 

“Air!” she cried. “Air, like Earth!” 
They were sinking down between 
shredded banks of clouds that filtered 


the sunlight onto the tossing waves be- 
low. Flying close to the surface they 
searched for land but only narrow islet^ 
mere reefs lifting above the surrounding 
waters, greeted their eyes. 

Nadja spoke regretfully. “It is proba- 
bly uninhabited.” 

Telzon thought a negative. “There are 
beings that can think here. I have been 
feeling the commotion of their thoughts 
since first we began flying over their sea. 
Look. There is an island big enough to 
hold the Victory. Let us descend there.” 

They sank downward. Blue waters, 
gay as those on Earth, danced under 
their gliding shadow. On the island to- 
wards which they aimed green rushes 
waved lightly in a half gale. They has- 
tened out eagerly to taste of the fresh 
oxygenated air, moist with the spray of 
dancing water. 

Nadja stooped and splashed her hands 
deep into the sparkling waves that 
dashed themselves against the shelving 
beach, while Telzon looked around him 
curiously. Stepping apart from the 
others, Savary let his glance wander 
over the world of sunlit water and cloud- 
dotted sky that surrounded them. 

Once more the insoluble problem of 
the vast cosmos assailed his mind. How, 
he asked himself, did this young planet 
come to form part of the dead system 
that surrounded it? Here was a plan- 
etoid as young as Earth had been when 
she lay productive and pulsing with the 
fertility of a vast elemental laboratory 
in the arms of the first of all her seas. 

Breathing deeply, he wondered what 
forms of budding existence, what fore- 
runners of future living species, were 
even now following the infinitely slow 
and imperceptible paths of evolution be- 
neath those laughing waves. 

A call from Nadja drew his attention. 
She was standing on a rock, facing the 
shoreless sea, her face flushed with the 
caress of the breeze and her hair flying 
loose in warm bronze curls, looking for 
the moment like the young and glowing 
Russian girl he had first taken into his 
laboratories. Her hand was extended to- 
wards the sea and he followed it witii 
his glance. 
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On the incoming billows, a strange 
apparition was moving towards them. 
When still some distance off, it halted, 
sending them some message neither 
Nadja nor Savary could understand. 
Telzon, however, with his mind trained 
in the immediate deciphering of the 
language of any thought, turned to his 
friends. 

“He asks us if we are friendly to his 
people. 1 have assured him that we are. 
He wants to know what kind of beings 
we are.” 

As he spoke the being seemed to lose 
some of its fear. Walking, or rather 
waddling, on webbed and only partly 
bifurcated lower limbs, it emerged from 
the backwash of the waves and consid- 
ered them. 

Its body was covered with the close 
scales of a fish, though its face and 
arms possessed a sort of glistening skin 
like that of a dolphin or shark. Its face 
was round and gentle and reminded 
Nadja of that of a seal. 

“Could I exchange thoughts with it?” 
Savary asked impatiently. 

“No. His mind is incapable of adapt- 
ing itself to pure thought transference 
and you are not old enough in the science 
to adapt your mental waves to an un- 
known tongue without previous study.” 

“What does it call itself?” 

“A ‘Finnuis,’ he says. They are the 
ruling race on this asteroid, equipped 
evidently to live either under or above 
the water. He is calling others of his 
kind now. Millions of years ago his peo- 


ple dwelt on land and were happier than 
they are now. One day the land they 
lived on disappeared under the waves 
and they had to return to the amphibian 
habits their ancestors had possessed.” 

Nadja was highly interested. “Look!” 
she said, “He has gills on each side of 
his throat like a fish, as well as nostrils.” 

"IT^HILE she spoke, a score or so of 
V T Finnuis or fish-men appeared on 
the farther billows and two of the more 
daring among them waddled out of the 
milky wash to join the first, casting 
frightened looks at the great space-ship 
as they did so. Telzon carried on an ani- 
mated exchange of thoughts with them, 
translating the results. 

“We have indeed come to a young 
world,” he said. “This first Finnuis is 
a chief among his people. He tells me 
that the seas teem with thousands of 
forms of varied life but that his is the 
dominant one. 

“They need help in the fight they are 
always waging against the ferocious 
denizens of their seas. They ask if we 
are powerful enough to bring back the 
land that the sea has swallowed, so that 
they may live once more away from their 
ocean enemies.” 

“Tell them that we are not gods,” 
Savary said, “but that we wish to be 
friends, that we may even perhaps find 
some way of uncovering some of their 
submerged lands. Ask them what other 
forms of life are the next strongest 
here.” [Turn 
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“Great shark-like creatures and 
gelatinous animals, seemingly of a low 
evolutionary order but almost impos- 
sible to kill, he says. Apparently, the 
whole sea swarms with life, pugnacious, 
voracious life, against which they must 
constantly struggle,” 

“Have they larger islands than this ?” 
Savary asked. 

Telzon questioned them and the Fin- 
nuis clearly indicated that they had. It 
was there, they explained, that their 
wisest men and leaders lived. Savary 
told Telzon to invite a few of them to 
enter the space-ship and show them 
where these islands were but when the 
old Lyddan interpreted the invitation, 
a rustle of terror ran through the as- 
sembled fishmen. 

Half of them dived into the waves 
and disappeared, but their leader and 
seven or eight others stood firm. Nadja 
admired their valor as Hiey clambered 
painfully into the Victory. They could 
hardly manage the steps and needed con- 
siderable assistance but their quiver- 
ing courage held firm. 

"They are valiant savages,” Savary 
said, “something more than that. That 
chief of theirs is a brave fellow.” 

Nadja fastened the outer doors, then 
asked, “Do you think it would be pos- 
sible to lower their sea fevel as they 
would like?” 

“It should be no harder than some of 
ihe things we have already achieved. 
I must think it over. In any case this is 
an interesting little world — worth in- 
vestigating.” 

As the space-vessel Irarled itself up- 
ward the Finnuis flung themselves upon 
the floor of the control room in agonies 
of terrm*. After awhile, however, the 
leader recovered composure enough to 
creep to the vision-plate and give some 
fumbling directions as to the course the 
ship should take. 

Distances on the small planetoid ware 
short. An hour’s flying at low speed 
brought the Victory over the emplace- 
ment of a group of islands of more dig- 
nified propOTtions than they had yet 
seen. 

Many of them were joined t(^ther 


by narrow reefs. The Finnuis’ leader ex- 
plained that it was because of this that 
these islets had been chosen as the chief 
settlement of their people, since the 
fearsome foes of their race could not 
enter the lagoons. 

Indicating one of the central islands 
with one finned arm, he told Telzon that 
there was a level space of ground there 
large enough for the Victory to alight 
upon. As soon as the door of the space- 
ship was opened the other fishmen with 
him flopped frantically out into the fresh 
air. 

Nadja, following them, saw the whole 
surface of the nearer lagoons covered 
with excited Finnuis, who were thresh- 
ing the blue wavelets to foam as they 
surged towards land. Savary turned to- 
wards Telzon. 

"Tell them that we believe we can 
push the sea back from their shores, so 
as to give them more land,” he said de- 
cisively. 

B y now a half-dozen fishmen — evi- 
dently chiefs among the tribes — 
had emerged from the breakers and 
were panting up the slope towards them 
on clumsy flipper-Kke feet. Telzon rose 
and bow^ 

“These are the head men of the lead- 
ing and most advanced tribe,” he said. 
“The oldest fishman says — in answer to 
my questions — that these islands are the 
summit (rf a mountain range, and that, 
for many miles round the ground has 
tilted up so that the waters are com- 
paratively shallow. If the ocean could be 
lowmred twenty feet, a vast area would 
be uncovered.” 

Savary smiled. “It will be simpler 
than I Hiought at first — ^but it will be no 
child’s undertaking. Evaporating the 
water would be easy but it would return 
in the form of rain almost immediately. 
The only way is to hurl part of the ocean 
out into space or find some force to 
raise the level of the land. 

The first seems the simpler since we 
do not possess control over the inner 
forces of the crust. Tell them that it will 
take us about a week or ten days to make 
preparations. Nadja and I can do most 
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of the work while you learn all you can 
about these strange beings.” 

Once his message was given he dis- 
appeared within the space-ship with a 
sign to Nadja to follow him. Telzon re- 
mained without, letting his old eyes 
drink their fill of the spectacle of waters 
and sun and clouds against azure skies. 

The Finnuis’ ancients came out on the 
beach to exchange their tho”ghts with 
him, and on a roll of delicate inde- 
structible metal, he inscribed as much 
as he could of what they told him. That 
evening he read it aloud to Nadja and 
Savary. 

The subtle and trained mind of the 
Lyddan sage had managed a fairly com- 
prehensible reconstruction of the history 
of this new little world. Marinoe had 
evidently seen an evolution of life that 
paralleled that of Earth. From primi- 
tive unicellular forms, the chain of living 
had followed its slow upward course. 

But Marinoe, because of its lesser 
gravity, was favorable to a more rapid 
development of life-forms of large size. 
The first fish forms to emerge and adapt 
themselves to life on dry land had been 
probably of a size nearly equal to that 
of the present fishmen. 

The smallness of the areas surren- 
dered by the sea, however, had prevent- 
ed their race from ever becoming wholly 
land-dwellers. They had remained am- 
phibians, more akin to Bactrians than 
to any other form of terrestrial life. 
Their gills, however, had already shown 
signs of atrophying amongst the more 
civilized tribes, when a great seismic 
catastrophe had rent their world, sub- 
merging the whole planetoid beneath the 
waves. 

The few survivors of this convulsion 
had managed to re-adapt themselves 
through necessity. As generation suc- 
ceeded generation, they were saved from 
returning completely to fish by the tra- 
ditions of a wiser and better time that 
were handed down among them from 
chief to chief. 

They had developed certain arts, such 
as thought-transference, which their 
underwater life rendered necessary, and 
the making of weapons from shells and 


stone. Out of the torpedo-shaped shells 
of some of their foes they had also made 
small boats, invulnerable to the attacks 
of even the sharpest-toothed of their 
enemies. These boats, however, were 
rare and were used only by chieftains 
and messengers. The masses of the 
Finnuis lived a life of constant and 
pressing danger which had developed in 
them a high order of initiative and 
courage. 

S AVARY and Nadja were to find them 
on closer acquaintance a race of 
valorous and hardy savages. The seeds 
of a great evolutionary growth were in 
them, ready to germinate when given 
the slightest favorable circumstances, 
“There is a vague tale among the 
wiser of their chiefs which relates that 
Marinoe was once twice as large as it 
is now,” Telzon said. “All the half of 
her that was land was torn away, legend 
relates, and hurled into the sky and the 
seas that covered the other half poured 
over the wound that was made and 
covered it. I wonder if neighboring 
Reinos might not be the other half of 
this disrupted planet?” 

“That would explain the comparative 
youth of Marinoe,” Savary said. “If a 
planet thus torn asunder did not fuse 
itself completely back into its elemen- 
tary molten condition it would at least 
return some odd million years backward 
along its life course. 

“I think — given dry land suflScient 
for their safety and development, they 
can recover in a few generations the 
ground that they have lost since the 
catastrophe that hurled them back into 
the sea.” 

The old Lyddan leaned forward, the 
feathers on his bony skull ruffling with 
doubt. 

“But can you do it? How can you re- 
move the water from this world so that 
it cannot precipitate?” 

“We will use a neutron-stream and 
hurl it into space as we did the robots,” 
Savary said calmly. 

The next morning, Savary rose with 
the red hush of a pleasant. Earthlike 
dawn. Stepping out of the space-ship. 
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he drew the keen acrid air deep into his 
lungs and felt a new vigor flow through 
his veins. 

With folded arms he surveyed this 
budding world unfolding itself to the 
day. Marinoe was full of the pulsing 
promise of a manifold future. If Lydda 
and Speira could be returned to the 
realms of living worlds and the stored 
wisdom of their older races set to uses 
wider than mere planetary confines, 
■wdiat a nucleus of a vast and mighty 
empire they might prove to be! 

A name sprang into his mind — a name 
half borrowed from the ancient history 
of his own North American state : The 
United States of the Asteroids. Nadja, 
coming from a brief swim in the delecta- 
ble water to call him to the morning 
me^, found him staring across the 
sparkling sea with the still intensity of 
one who sees a vision. 


CHAPTER XI 
A New WorM 


T urning off the heat-ray that had 
been welding metal to metal within 
the workshop of fhe Victory, Nadja 
straightened and said with a sigh of re- 
lief, "The last piece.” 

Telzon deftly laid the shining section 
of stelumin away with its fellows in a 
rocketboat moored against the sides of 
the spaceship. 

“Have the Finnuie followed your in- 
structions, Telzon?” Savary asked over 
one shoulder. 

“Yes — at dawn. They have evacuated 
the ocean bed and are gathered on every 
available islet and reef.” 

“Then, since we are ready, we might 
just as well start. Nadja, close the out- 
er doors.” 

The Victory shot upwards and passed 
like an immense shadow over the seas. 
On the narrow reefs below, the tribes 
ol the Finnuis crowded like swarming 
seals and shook and billowed in the tides 
of their excitement and worshipping ter- 


ror. To them, the space-ship and its oc- 
cupants were gods. 

Savary had chosen a spot at one of 
the lesser depths of the ocean bed. He 
and Nadja had descended beneath the 
waves in a rocket-boat and carefully 
planed and grooved the ground in readi- 
ness for the small neutron-ray projector 
they had constructed. The final erection 
of the delicate machinery, was too pre- 
cise an affair to be carried on under 
water and had been left till the final 
moment. 

Telzon had added a number of Lyddan 
force-beam projectors to the equipment 
of the Victory. Under Savary’s direc- 
tions, he had worked during the last ten 
days at readjusting them so that they 
sent their powerful pulsations in a regu- 
lar ring — a ring without gap or weak- 
ness — around the space-ship. Tempo- 
rarily, they had replaced the heat-guns. 

Now, as he settled the Victory slowly 
into the long surges of the sea, Savary 
carefully switched on these beams. Be- 
fore the goggling eyes of the chiefs of 
the Finnuis, the strangest of spectacles 
occurred. 

In a vast circle, the billows along the 
surface of the sea began retreating on 
themselves till, around the ship, a 
mounting wall of water was being 
pushed backwards under the carefully 
regulated power of the Lyddan beam. 
As the waters were pushed back cm 
themselves, the Victory sank deeper into 
the opening gulf of the sea. 

Bending over the vision-plate, Nadja 
and Telzon saw a vision of towering 
green walls, rising each moment higher, 
till suddenly, they met with a roar above 
the space-ship’s head. Strange things of 
the innermost deeps writhed in the grip 
of the massed water-walls. 

The keel of the space-ship grated 
gently against the ocean bed. Nadja and 
Telzon, already in spacesuits at the outer 
door, flung it open and sprang out. There 
was no time to lose! Under the impulsion 
of their small force-beams and their 
heat-rays, pieces were assembled and 
welded at full speed, cables and conduc- 
tors connected with the power plant of 
the ship itself, the whole ready mass of 
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machinery made into a cohesive unit. 

Then the two swung back into the 
vessel where Savary waited, “Four min- 
utes to go,” he said, “A close margin — 
but we made it.” 

His right hand flashed downward. On 
remote islands, the huddled Finnuis 
heard, at the same moment, a roar that 
sounded like the end of a world. Against 
the sky, a wall of water was trampling 
the waves beneath its onslaught. The 
wind of its coming beat and wailed in 
demoniac fury before its path. It came 
bearing in upon them, a doom against 
which neither man nor fish could con- 
tend. 

Then, as they looked and cowered, its 
towering death seemed to halt, to stag- 
ger, to curl and bend back upon itself! 
The surface of the sea foamed and 
heaved and tossed but only an infinitesi- 
mal backwash of the gigantic turmoil 
came up against the low-lying reefs 
where the fishmen cowered. 

A S Savary’s hand flashed down to- 
wards the levers before him, those 
on board the Victory saw an even more 
awesome sight. From the hastily mount- 
ed projector on the muddy sea bottom, 
the neutron-beam flashed forth. Simul- 
taneously the Lyddan molecular beam 
was withdrawn directly in front of it 
and the line of the upleaping spear of 
cosmic power was met by the headlong 
plunge of the fathoms of water pouring 
through the gap. 

Savary had made this new ray con- 
siderably broader in its spread than 
those on Speira. Its force was adequate 
even to the terrible demands made of it. 
The Lyddan beam had held at bay all the 
massed pressure of the back-flung sea 
but the neutron-ray did more. 

It hurled the downplunging wall of 
water upward in a gigantic column that 
reared ever higher above the surface of 
the seething ocean till it met and passed 
the clouds that milled in an angry tur- 
moil on high. In one straight narrow jet 
the ocean of Marinoe was being hurled 
into the void. 

The crux of his whole problem was 
timing — timing and the accuracy of his 


calculations. If a breach should be made 
through the repulsing rays the space- 
ship — inured as it was to the assaults of 
meteors . . . might yet suffer severe 
enough injuries to render them captives 
of the ocean they were battling against. 

On the tormented surface of the sea, 
clouds and waves seemed to boil together 
in one common frenzy. The Finnuis hud- 
dled on their foam-spattered reefs under 
the bite of gales such as even their pri- 
mordial world had rarely known. 

Within the space-ship, time seemed to 
move as slowly as a stream of molten 
lead, but at last it reached its goal, 
linute Savary’s hands flashed down- 
ward. The neutron-ray vanished and the 
missing force-beam swept back to its 
post above. Nadja and Telzon sprang 
out, waist deep in the seepage of the 
ocean floor, and hurriedly dismantled the 
neutron-projector and loaded its pieces 
into the ship. 

Then, with infinite care, the range of 
the Lyddan beam was shortened till the 
caverned walls of the sea hovered barely 
six inches above the spaceship. Then 
they were switched off. 

Held beneath the cavernous walls of 
the back-bent seas, they saw the terrible 
rush and surge of churning tides bear 
down on them — then the upward leap 
of the foaming masses toward a remote 
surface. Around them the sense of pres- 
sure, of struggling captive power, was 
tremendous and awe-inspiring. 

Nadja saw great ghostly shapes, half 
plant, half fish, glow in their death- 
throes behind the compressed wall of 
water. Now and again the bombardment 
of some vast body seemed to bend and 
partially repulse one of the force-beams, 
on which Savary’s hand would dart from 
one lever to another until the equi- 
librium was restored. There could be no 
slackening in his watchfulness lest an 
error now nullify the whole undertaking 
and perhaps destroy the Victory itself 
beneath the tons of water that would 
cavern it. 

Flashing between green walls of 
water, the Victory streaked up towards 
the surface through foaming depths. 
Ten minutes later, the space-ship floated 
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above the milling waves while the winds, 
disrupted from their usual currents, 
howled wildly around its arrogant bulk. 

T he Victory skimmed over the toss- 
ing billows, over a changed world. 
Long reefs lifted where no reefs had 
been before. Seaweed-draped islets flung 
back the heavy battering of the surf that 
had covered them fathom-deep a few 
hours ago. 

Fully a hundred square miles of land 
had been released from the sea. Innum- 
erable islands that had had no existence 
before now waited — black and foam- 
fringed and darkly etched against the 
chaotic horizon — to be claimed as a peo- 
ple’s home. 

The savage Ashmen’s leaders fell at 
Savary’s feet. The thing he had accom- 
plished was beyond their understanding. 
For them it was the miraculous work of 
gods. Land, the precious land of their 
dim legends, was restored to them. 

When they were Anally alone witiiin 
the control-room of the space-ship Nad- 
ja was laughing a little. “Do you realize 
that a mythology is being born? Five 
hundred years from now you will have 
become their reigning deity.” 

Savary paused, arrested by a new 
thought. “I wonder if something like this 
may not have been the source of some 
of our own myths — ^those that cannot be 
explained by ancestor or hero worship? 
Visitors from more advanced planets 
may have come to the Earth while our 
peoples were still primitive and left 
traces of their knowledge in the more 
ancient religions.” 

Telzon nodded. “Some of the dead 
worlds may have advanced to interplane- 
tary travel before the airless doom cut 
their evolution short. If we And the 
sleepers of Speira we may learn some- 
thing of such things.” 

Two days later the dead-black night of 
the airless void had swept them once 
more into its embrace. They sped out 
from the sea-wrapped world with their 
course laid on the last planet of the little 
group of asteroids. With minds re- 
freshed by their contact with the youth 
and vigor of a young sphere till they 


seemed new people to themselves, they 
rested within the bright control-room, 
while through the minds of each swung 
the vast inexorable pageant of the life 
and death of worlds. 

Within a short time Reinos, last of 
the Ave sister planetoids, rose like a dull 
silver disc across the Aeld of the vision- 
plate, became moon-sized, then a sway- 
ing globe, that Ailed the plate. With the 
braking rockets hissing their song of 
flame, they entered the Arst atmospheric 
layer. Nadja took the usual tests. “Near- 
ly the same atmosphere as Marinoe,” 
she said. 

Telzon ruffled his head feathers. “An- 
other new world — probably Marinoe’s 
missing half. Lydda will seem a tomb to 
me now that I have seen how fair a 
young world can be. The air of Marinoe 
has made me a half century younger. If 
this world is the same we may draw 
another renewal of vitality from the 
very contact of her soil.” 

Savary bent over the vision-plate. Be- 
neath them, the roof of clouds rose ever 
closer, engulAng them at last in co(fl 
silver mists from which they emei'ged 
upon a world of sunless lush green vege- 
tation, of silver rivers winding through 
dense forests, of tree-clad plateaus ris- 
ing from vast swamps. 

It was a steaming world of rising 
mists and tropical exuberance of growth 
at which Telzon cast one glance and 
said, “This world is smaller than Mar- 
inoe and has cooled more quickly. There 
must certainly be life within these for- 
ests.” 

Nadja said drily, “It majj- not be pleas- 
ant life — neolithic to say the least.” 

S AVARY pointed the Victory towards 
a green plain, perched high on the 
shoulder of a mountain range whose 
apex was a smoking volcano. They sank 
to the ground and Nadja made another 
more careful analysis of the atmosphere 
and found it heavy and rich but safe 
enough for their lungs. Telzon ventured 
to the doorway of the last airlock and 
stood sniffing the air dubiously. Sudden- 
ly, he shook his head and refused to ven- 
toe out. 
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“This world is too violent for me. 
There is something here I do not like — 
some danger I can feel but not yet an- 
alyze.” 

Savary thought this over. As Nadja 
refused to stay b^ind while he explored 
the new planetoid alone, he suggested 
that they wear space-suits and go fully 
armed. 

They decided that it was safe to leave 
their helmets open. As the airlock closed 
behind them Nadja was the first to fling 
her visor back and draw in a de^ 
breath of the rich and heavy air. 

They stood in lush grasses half a 
man’s height, while below them spread 
the liana-plaited west of an immense 
forest. Strange sulphuric odors drifted 
down to them from the waving plume 
of the volcanic cone in the distance. 

Savary considered the scene. “We can 
explore in one of the rocket-boala tomor- 
row. We had better not wander too far 
frmn the ship today. Let us go to the 
edge of the plateau and see what view 
we can geL It k only a five-minute 
walk.” 

They wrait tiirough tiie long grasses 
amid a swarm of small insects that rose 
in clouds around them. The ground was 
spongy under their feet. Above their 
heads, the purple cloud trailing from the 
distant volcano hovered like an eternal 
threat set ovw the land. 

On the edge of the vast plateau where 
the Victory had come to rest the ground 
plunged away in a sharp fall that ended 
in a sea of violently colored verdure hun- 
dreds (rf feet below. It undulated to 
lower and lower levels till the vague 
mists hovering over the swamps it shel- 
tered hid the further view. 

Nadja shuddered. “I wouldn’t venture 
down there for anything,” she said. 
“Telzon was right. There is a sense of 
danger permeating this scenery. I — ” 

There was a cracking sound. Savary 
saw her sway against the verdure below. 
Then she was gone — whipped off her 
perch on the edge of the precipice by a 
long bluish tentacle that had shot out of 
the jungle hundreds of feet below and 
swept her with lightning speed into tiie 
impenetrable tent of jungle clothing it. 


Her scream — rending the heavy air 
even after she had disappeared — ^was all 
that remained of her. 

In that awful moment Knute Savary 
woke to the realization of all the slim 
Russian girl meant to him. For a second 
he rocked on his feet as he strove to lift 
his mind above the battering waves of 
his emotions. Then shrilling a frantic 
message to Telzon in the distant space- 
ship he pulled his helmet shut and, using 
his rocket-tubes as brakes, hurled him- 
self down after her. 


CHAPTER XII 
Terras of Reinot 


O NE thing only conspired to save the 
Earth-girl’s life as she was dragged 
off the edge of the plateau into the vio- 
lent verdure below. The immense ten- 
tacle that had seized her had wrapped 
itself around her in such a manner as 
to leave one arm partially free and she 
managed to snap her helmet closed even 
as she was hurtling towards an invisible 
destruction. 

The remarkable tensile strength of the 
material of the spacesuit — a strength 
that could resist the vacuum of space 
itself — ^prevented the pressure of the 
tentacle holding her from affecting her 
freedom of movement within the suit 
itself or bruising her body. It had folded 
itself so closely around her, however, as 
to render her absolutely powerless. 

Suddenly the light surrounding her 
changed to a green gloom that deepened 
as she sank below the leafy roof of the 
forest. Her sickened eyes beheld what 
looked like a mass of bluish writhing 
moss from whose palpitating surface 
myriads of waving tentacles rose and 
undulated. At its center, a dark hollow' 
formed and enlarged itself as Nadja was 
drawn nearer. A kind of shapeless 
mouth quivered and widened under her 
horrified gaze. 

The quivering maw was only a few 
feet away from her helpless body when 
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3 fierce and sudden hooting beat in 
through her radiophone. Around her 
the moss-thing’s countless tentacles 
were writhing and beating the air like 
frantic whips. A mighty grip had fast- 
ened on her shoulders and she beheld an 
immense rearing head, upheld upon a 
seemingly endless neck, and staring 
wheel-sized eyes that flamed down at 
the moss-animal beneath her. 

Then the newcomer tore her free of 
the enfolding tentacle with a wrench 
that taxed to the utmost the space-suit’s 
strength. Slipping her into a sort of 
pouch of skin under its neck it turned 
to wage battle against the tentacled 
monstrosity. 

The girl made immediate use of her 
chance. As soon as she felt her arms 
released, she clamped her hands on the 
levers of her two guns. As the sounds 
of fury and battle began to lessen she 
turned her disintegrator ray against the 
heaving wall beside her and pressed its 
lever. 

A hoarse howl of anguish followed the 
devastating destruction that ate into the 
flesh and blood around her as though 
it had been paper. The bulk that impris- 
oned her reeled and shook. Hastily, she 
swept the ray against the other side of 
her prison and saw it vanish like a dis- 
solving mist. 

Blood poured around her in a mighty 
spray as, with a spurt of her rocke-^ 
propeller, she hurled herself away from 
the dying monster whose collapsing bulk 
seemed to totter above her like a moun- 
tain about to fall. 

She had a swift vision of the blue- 
moss creature writhing amid a welter of 
tom tentacles and whitish fluid on the 
ground far below. Then the impetus of 
her flight flung her violently through an 
aerial world of knotted vines and inter- 
woven lianas, which oozed green juices 
as her passage ripped them apart. 

The bough of a mighty fern-tree, 
green and elastic to the touch like any 
earthly frond, but as broad as the 
branch of an oak, halted her aerial pas- 
sage. Clinging to it, she flung back her 
helmet and drew in deep breaths of the 
moist forest air. 


A soft smacking sound behind her 
made her swing around. Something that 
looked like a giant white slug, a slug be- 
dewed over all its undulating length with 
a foamy pinkish ooze, was moving to- 
ward her along the branch immediately 
above her head. 

It was fully the size of a rocket-boat 
— some ten feet long by half as many 
wide — and Nadja saw that should she 
ray it with either of her guns its viscous 
bulk would drop directly onto her during 
its death throes. 

Before it could reach her, however, 
she touched the lever of her rocket-pro- 
peller and hurled herself once more in a 
vast leap through the jungle growths. 
There had been no time to shut her hel- 
met, and the tendrils of the vines 
whipped and lacerated her face as she 
plunged through them. 

Suddenly, she was halted sharply by 
an impact against something both soft 
and elastic. Struggling to lift an arm, 
she found that a delicate filament of 
shimmering greenery weighed it down 
with a power out of all proportion to its 
slimness. 

Turning her head, she saw that she 
was enmeshed in a sort of web of these 
filaments — woven like a spider’s net — 
that stretched for hundreds of feet on 
either side of her. 

A nother filament fell down upon 
her, then another. After a time of 
waiting, a strange being swung into 
sight along one of the larger cables of 
the web. A second followed, and then 
they seemed to swarm around her. 

Hairy things like apes and little larger 
than a man, at first glance they had a 
reassuring likeness to earthly forms of 
life, till a second glance showed her that 
their further equipment of arms and 
legs — on which they moved deftly over 
the swaying cables of the web — rendered 
them more like immense hirsute spiders. 

Their faces were round and smooth 
with a fringe of hair around the chins 
and a monkeyish cast of features but 
from their bodies protruded eight ap- 
pendages, ending in prehensile claws or 
fingers which seemed to possess the ca- 
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pacitjr of both winding themselves 
around an object and clinging to it as 
a fly does with the pads of its feet. 

The slanting black eyes that stared at 
her seemed less rapacious than curious, 
as though the minds behind the round 
foreheads possessed some capacity for 
thought. Yielding to an impulse, she 
waited before having recourse to her 
guns. Though she could move neither 
arm nor leg, she could still use either of 
the rays within a limited radius. 

These spider-men of Reinos were not 
wholly repellent to her. It seemed to her 
tiiat indication of some burgeoning in- 
telligence was already visible in their 
eyes and faces. One of them, she saw, 
was a female and carried a tiny baby 
creature cradled in two of her hairj^ 
arms. 

The spider-men seemed equally ready 
to stay and examine her. Her conforma- 
tion was near enough to theirs to give 
them food for thought. Their numbers 
increased, growing more numerous min- 
ute by minute while she hung there, 
but no overt act had ensued to break the 
pause between them when the peace of 
Ihe upper levels of the tree-tops was 
rudely shattered from below. 

A shrill hooting rose from the veiled 
jungle depths below. Immediately a 
wave of panic seemed to sweep over the 
spider-folk. The female with the baby 
fled towards the invisible upper reaches 
of the tree-crests at dizzying speed and 
two-thirds of the others vanished at her 
heels. 

Before Ihose nearer the girl could fol- 
low their example a ghastly gory head 
thrust itself from the shaking foliage 
beneath, and thin screams of hopeless- 
ness rose from the cowering tree-folk. 

It was the head of a snake of masto- 
donic size ; horned like a rhinoceros and 
borne on a long undulating neck, from 
which sprouted, far down near the foli- 
age, strange webbed limbs — ^half claws, 
half wings. 

Beneath the horns the thing’s dead 
black skin was studded with small knobs 
frtnn which bluish sparks emanated to 
bum away at a touch the filaments oi 
steel-strong web around h^. 


Nadja saw one of the spider-people 
come within the range of this crackling 
glow and stop its mad scramble to some 
higher safety to remain in a sort of 
paralysis, waiting while the awful 
snakelike head turned and reached for it 
with jaws that dripped already from the 
aftermath of some horrible feast. 

At the same time she saw, a hundred 
feet below, a squat and gigantic limb 
draw itself out of the undeihrush and 
hitch itself a score more feet up the tree 
to which it clung while its webbed fore- 
limbs or wings lifted its crackling head 
to a still higher point of vantage. 

In three gulps it seized and devoured 
as many hapless spider-men before the 
bonds of horror set upon the earth-girl’s 
muscles by the gory apparition snapped. 
The horned beast was turning lazily in 
her direction when she gave it the fire 
of both her guns. Under the united 
Wasts of the heat-ray and the disinte- 
grator the web around her melted like 
mist and only the strands flung across 
her hands and shoulders held her above 
the invisible ground. 

The lizard-monster never knew what 
hit him. One minute his lolling head was 
dripping blood above the cowering tree- 
people — the next, the long neck col- 
lapsed, severed just below the eel-like 
jaws. The heat-beam glowed for a brief 
moment around the horn-tipped head 
before it fell — a black and shriveled cin- 
der — into the green gloom whence it 
had come. 

Even as the spider-men were shiver- 
ingly realizing that their doom had been 
somehow defeated, Knute Savary was 
fighting his way through the steaming 
depths of the primordial forest below. 
Above the tree-tops Telzon, in answer to 
his orders, was already speeding in one 
of the rocket boats, scanning the im- 
penetrable forest roof for signs of 
Nadja’s possible survival. 

It was the thought of the mighty pro- 
tection that the girl possessed in the 
strength of her space-suit that gave 
Knute Savary hope as he plunged 
through the steaming air. 

It was for the sound of tiie spitting 
heat-ray that he listened, even as his 
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falling body cleaved the matted forest 
beneath him. 

T he moisture-laden depths of the 
Reinos jungle possessed a green 
darkness akin to that of the sea bottoms. 
Their swampy tangles of immense ferns 
squirmed with fierce life. Even the vege- 
tation had a rapacious aspect. 

As Savary plunged down and down 
like a living plummet into the endless 
foliaged levels of the leafy sea, strange 
claws and tentacles shot out to intercept 
him — whether of voracious fauna or 
flora, he passed too swiftly to know. The 
blaze of his heat-gun burned them to cin- 
ders before he had shot past their lairs. 

At last he felt the soft squelch of 
breaking ferns and branches succulent 
with sap, then the yield of a spongy soil 
under his feet. For perhaps ten minutes 
he walked over the steaming moss before 
the life of the lower jungle became 
aware of him. 

Suddenly, as he walked, he felt some- 
thing wrap itself around his feet and 
swiftly enmesh him to the waist. Look- 
ing down, he saw a gaping mouth — a 
green cavern of spume-filled gloom — 
opening almost under his feet while the 
livid folds of what looked like some im- 
mense ectoplasm, greeny-white and 
slimy, undulated and pressed upw'ards 
around him. 

Half vegetable, half animal, it spread 
in a semi-growth for hundreds of feet 
around in a flat layer almost indistin- 
guishable from the surrounding soil. The 
blast of his disintegrator seemed to tear 
its very center out of existence. 

Viciously raying the remains of its 
loathsome bulk, Savary walked on with 
added care, only to halt again as a ghast- 
ly scream of death and terror followed 
by horrible crunching sounds and gob- 
bling noises arose from somewhere be- 
hind him. The next instant the silence 
was again shattered, this time by faint 
sounds of battle in front of him. 

For a moment his heart quickened in 
wild hope and he leaped forward, then 
checked himself again. The sounds ahead 
were no noises of scientific battle but 
the older CTuder sounds of primitive 


combat — snarlings and hootings and 
hoarse, horrible readings of flesh and 
muscle under massive teeth. 

Creeping forward cautiously, he came 
upon an epic struggle between a batlike 
horror, fully fifty feet in diameter, and 
a two-legged being with a blue hairless 
skin. Like a man, or rather like man’s 
ancestor, wa.s this the man-ape — it had 
horns like a bull and gigantic propor- 
tions — fully twenty feet in height and 
broad in proportion. 

In the center of a small clearing, the 
two creatures were locked in a struggle 
to the death. It was clear, however, that 
the winged being possessed a distinct 
advantage of armament. As Savary 
came upon the scene the two-legged be- 
ing sank to its knees beneath the rend- 
ing attack of the bat. But its arms still 
held the winged horror close to him with 
a despairing courage. A female of the 
ape-giant’s species cowered on the 
ground behind him with a babe at her 
breast. 

In a quick onrush of sympathy Sav- 
ary flung up his heat-gun and rayed the 
head of the batlike monstrosity as it 
reared away from the blindly wrestling 
giant. It screamed once — a high, un- 
earthly howl — then collapsed like a 
pricked balloon. Streaming with blood, 
the ape-man stumbled to its feet and 
stood swaying, terribly scarred and 
torn, but with defiant eyes turned upon 
what might be a new foe. 

Savary felt a sudden sympathy for 
the undaunted giant. Standing quietly 
where he was, he flung all his mind into 
an effort to impress his friendliness on 
whatever brain the immense creature 
before him could possess. For a steady 
minute he stood and sent his thoughts 
beating out towards the vast blue shape 
watching him. 

Suddenly — with startling unexpect- 
edness — ^he felt an answering thought 
take shape in his own mind. A stumbling 
thought that said dubiously, “Friend? 
Small ape? Friend?” 

Savary held his arms wide — the ape- 
man would not realize that a heat-gun 
was still prudently clutched in one hand 
— ^and walked slowly out into the clear- 
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ing. The giant looked uneasily at his 
mate and then back again at the Terres- 
trial but he did not attack. 

Pausing only a few feet away, he 
drove his mind to the task of impressing 
images on the slower minds of the crea- 
tures before him. Punctuating the proc- 
ess with the thought of his friendliness 
and his need of their help he flung a 
mind picture of Nadja at them — of Nad- 
ja writhing in the clutches of the giant 
tentacle that had snatched her away 
from him. 

The ape-man relaxed. Turning, he 
made a sign to the female who rose nerv- 
ously and drev/ near, protecting her lit- 
tle one with both massive arms. They 
towered like trees above the Earth-man 
but the slow and fumbling messages 
of their minds showed them to be of a 
much more advanced mental develop- 
ment than Savary had dreamed possible 
in this nightmarish world. When the 
male giant leaned down and lifted him 
up, setting him on one massive shoulder, 
he made no objection. 


CHAPTER XIII 

The Ape-Giant$ and the Spider Men 


S WINGING up into the trees, the two 
blue giants flung their mighty bulks 
from one gigantic bough to another till 
they emerged upon a rocky peak that 
rose above the dense jungle growth into 
clearer and purer air. Here a stockade of 
giant logs rose fifty feet, woven together 
by lianas of the thickness of ordinary 
trees. 

A dozen other ape-giants moved about 
this defended area, two or three males 
and a half-dozen females with twice as 
many infants. Some three miles away 
the lip of the plateau where he had stood 
with Nadja loomed up out of the violent 
verdure around. 

Drawing the wounded ape-man’s at- 
tention there, Savary pointed out what 
bethought was the approximate location 
of the spot where she had disappeared 


and painted a new picture of the tentacle 
that had swept her away. The blue giant 
nodded. 

On Savary’s mental vision, the image 
of the moss-creature impressed itself 
slowly and bunglingly. Horror deepened 
in the Terrestrial’s mind. Was this the 
loathsome end to which Nadja Manners’ 
self-imposed exile had brought her ? Call- 
ing once more on all the resources of his 
powerful mind, he begged the ape-man’s 
help. 

A maddeningly slow interchange of 
thought-images followed. Knowing noth- 
ing of their language and lacking Tel- 
zon’s power to assimilate any new 
tongue instantly, this was the only way 
he could talk to them. At last — as in 
earnest of his power — ^Savary drew 
forth his disintegrator and turned it on 
the crowding jungle beneath. 

The sight of a giant fem-tree dissolv- 
ing into mist produced a decisive effect. 
With a half-dozen of them as escorts, he 
was soon swinging through the high 
levels of the jungle-world till they 
paused above the sanguinary scene of 
the combat between the pouched animal 
and the moss-creature. 

Renewed hope sprang up in Savary’s 
heart as the awful spectacle of death 
and destruction greeted his eye. The 
mark of the disintegrator ray was clear 
on the terribly wounded hulk of the 
pouched monster. Nadja might Still be 
somewhere in the pathless jungle, hold- 
ing her own. 

Darkness was falling fast. The jungle 
depths beneath him were already 
plunged into deepest night. It was im- 
possible to look farther that night. 

When Savary refused to return with 
them to the stockade of their tribe the 
friendly ape-giants wove nests of lianas 
above the shadowed depths of tangled 
foliage and settled with him for the 
night. As the darkness grew deeper and 
Reinos plunged into her night, strange 
roars and hoots and howls and ominous 
crunching sounds arose from the blood- 
drenched depths of the fern-forest be- 
neath them. 

With tensed neiwes, Savary lay above 
this invisible scene of carnage and blood 
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lust waiting only one thing — ^the coming 
of the dawn. His impotence — while 
somewhere Nadja might at this very mo- 
ment be fighting for her life — was a tor- 
ture that stripped the essential human- 
ity in him to the quick. 

The flare of r<ickets overhead told him 
that Telzon was returning along his trail 
of earlier afternoon. He sent his call 
winging silently up into the night sky 
and saw the rocket boat dip and plane 
down towards the tree-crests where he 
swung beside the blue ape-men. 

Crashing through the upper leafage, 
it settled heavily in the crotch of a giant 
tree, setting another one on fire with the 
last flare of its rear rockets. In a panic 
the ape-men fled through the upper 
branches. Only the wounded giant he 
had saved from the vampire-beast re- 
mained, cowering beside him. 

One of the giants slipped as he hurled 
himself through the night-wrapped 
boughs and a horrid roar of triumph 
arose from the dark depths beneath as 
his bouncing body dropped into some 
waiting maw. 

The Lyddan’s ancient nerves cringed 
at the sound as he used the ray from his 
forcebeam belt to waft himself to Sav- 
ory’s precarious perch, where he re- 
ported a vain search over the forest 
summits. 

The Earthman said, “There will be a 
trail of sorts leading from here. If she 
wasn’t killed within the first minutes of 
surprise, she may still be — ” 

He stopped. In the darkness beside 
him, the little birdman had started 
sharply. 

“Someone is sending out a mental 
message!” he cried. “It is Nadja! She is 
trying to tell us she is safe !” 

Savary’s mind now seized the message 
which the Earthgirl had been trying for 
hours to transmit. Telzon — under his di- 
rections — flung back a thought-descrip- 
tion of their location and Nadja’s an- 
swer came clearly across the indeter- 
minate space between them. 

“It is too dark now. I will get the 
friendly creatures I am with to lead me 
there tomorrow at dawn.” 

Immediately, despite the hoe^ing 


roars and grim sounds of death and car- 
nage rising from below, Knute Savary 
fell into the dreamless sleep of infinite 
relief. Regaining the greater safety of 
his rocket-boat, the old Lyddan elder 
soon followed his example. 

An angry chorus of snarls, beating 
down upon them from the heights of 
adjoining trees, awoke them both in the 
gray and early dawn. Above the steam- 
ing world a white light was slowly wax- 
ing. The ape-giants had rejoined them 
and were answering the challenge with 
low menacing growls. 

The boughs beyond them were swarm- 
ing with strange hairy beings that 
seemed by their agility to be invested 
with unnumerable legs. Suddenly Nad- 
ja’s clear voice rang across the leafy 
gap that separated them. 

“Savary ! Telzon ! Are you with these 
giants ?” 

The ape-giants suddenly uttered a 
terrified shout. As though the Earth- 
girl’s voice had been a signal the great 
tree among whose branches Savary 
swung seemed to heave and shake like 
rushes in a gale. 

The blue ape-men clung to it, but the 
Terrestrial had loosened his hold of the 
nearby boughs in his eagerness to greet 
Nadja and the first vast shiver of the 
tree sent him hurtling downward 
through the leafy sea. Telzon — ^bending 
terrified out of his rocket boat — saw an 
enormous claw reach out of the misty, 
verdant depths and seize on the spinning 
Earthman’s form. 

A great head with a parrot-like beak 
upreared for a moment from the agitat- 
ed roof of ferns, then disappeared. Some 
vast bulk threshed its way through the 
undergrowth, bearing the stunned form 
of Knute Savary in its clutch. 

I T was the threshing of the branches 
against his uncovered face that 
lashed Knute Savary unconscious as he 
fell. When he came to himself he was 
being borne through the phosphorescent 
dawn-dimness of the forest depths. The 
clasp of a mighty claw held him helpless 
and a foreshortened view of the folds 
and wrinkles of an immense and scaly 
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neck explained the situation to his wak- 
ing mind. 

Suddenl7, the thing stopped, upreared 
itself till Savary was lifted some fifty 
feet from the spongy ground and turned 
an awful beaked head upon its helpless 
prey. Eyes like cartwheels blazed green- 
ly through the twilight of the under- 
wood, and the great beak plunged down 
upon him like the open maw of some 
terrific cavern. 

The space-suit held as it clamped over 
it, Savary looked upward at the roof of 
an awful gullet as the beak closed over 
his head, locking him in a fetid darkness 
and pouring the foul poisonous breath of 
the beast through the open visor. Strug- 
gle as he might, that noxious breath be- 
gan to overpower his still-shaken senses 
like a poison gas. Then he Ic^t conscious- 
ness. 

Back at the rocket boat, Telzon and 
Nadja stood staring in appalled horror 
at the waving tree-tops. The little feath- 
ered bird-man recovered his senses first. 
Nadja had flung herself across the leafy 
gap between them with a spurt of her 
rocket tubes and stood white-faced, star- 
ing down at the green depths below, 
while the ape-giants cowered and 
mouthed in alternate rage and fear. 

The snarling of the spider-folk had 
stilled to a dead silence, and Telzon 
picked their terrified thoughts out of the 
intervening air. Turning on the blue 
ape-men, he beat in on their minds that 
the woman beside him was the mate of 
the man they had served and that she 
was to be obeyed if that man was to be 
rescued. He turned his thoughts on 
Nadja. 

“Follow vdth them and your own 
creatures as fast as you can," he said. 
"This rocket boat holds only one.” 

With a roar of rockets, he was off on 
the trail of the monster while Nadja, 
turning on both apes and spidermen, or- 
dered them to lead her through the up- 
per tree-crests along the path the parrot- 
beak had taken. 

Even as the great beast roared in rage 
at feeling his jaws slip off the Earth- 
man’s space-suit the old Lyddan heard 
it and headed the rocket boat towards 


the sound. Ramming the small craft 
through the fathom-deep foliage, he 
sought to drive his way down to the cor- 
puscular world where the monster stood, 
but the boat caught in a tangle of mighty 
boughs and wedged itself firmly. 

Lea\ang it, the little birdman sprang 
valiantly down into the green nether- 
gloom and soon beheld the flaming enor- 
mous eyes and gigantic beak of the 
pachydermic monster below. 

It was fully a hundred feet in length, 
equipped with a tremendous tail, which 
it used to lift itself to nearly its own 
length in the air, possessed of clawed 
limbs strong enough to shake even the 
strongest tree in this mighty forest. In 
a frenzy of rage it reared and threshed 
the plowed forest-path while it shook the 
inert form of Savary savagely. 

Hanging from a branch above it, the 
birdman aimed his disintegrator at a 
sx)ot close to the beast’s neck and fired. 
But the weaving of the giant head dis- 
turbed his aim and the ray scoured a ter- 
rible wound across the pachydermic 
shoulders, maiming, but not killing. 

With a screech the giant animal 
hurled its whole bulk straight into the 
air. A shake of its head sent Savary fly- 
ing off into the underbrush to one side 
while its rearing mass of flesh and mus- 
cle attached itself with mighty claws to 
the nearby trees as it looked about for 
the cause of its terrible injury. 

Telzon fired once more, even as the 
mountain of flesh reared above him. As 
he fired the tree-shaker saw him. The 
disintegrator-ray met its charge and 
drilled a death-giving hole through its 
extended and enormous throat. 

Nadja and the ape-giants, swinging 
at a dizzying pace through the treetops, 
saw the forest roof ahead sway and bend 
as fhough in the grip of a cyclone, and 
heard the horrible death-howl of the top- 
pling beast. The vast bulk leaped 
straight up into the air — and down, 
sweeping the little birdman earthward 
beneath its collapsing mountain of flesh I 

When they arrived the last death 
spasms were convulsing its expiring 
bulk. An ape-man swung himself to the 
ground at a safe distance and raised a 
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howl of triumph as he found the uncon- 
scious form of Savary caught in some 
boughs near the ground. 

It was another, who, by the signs of 
the broken trees and branches around, 
read what had happened to Telzon. But 
it was two hours before the united 
strength of the blue ape-giants, aided by 
the steel-strong filaments which the 
spider-folk spun at Nadja’s command, 
managed to lift the mighty body sufii- 
ciently to allow Telzon’s senseless form 
to be removed. 

T he space-suit had held but when 
they carried him to the rocket boat 
and got him out of it, they saw that his 
delicate and ancient form had not been 
strong enough to withstand the ordeal. 
While the ape-men sang a savage chant 
of triumph over the dead body of the 
monster below and the spiderfolk chat- 
tered in the remote tree-tops above, he 
came back to consciousness and smiled 
weakly at thp two Terrestrials. 

“Tell them on Lydda that Telzon died 
as our ancestors used to die — in action,” 
he gasped slowly. “They will send you 
other Older Ones to help you for my 
sake if you should need them. 

“Bury me on Speira — make my tomb 
a monument to the first planet to be 
lifted from its age-old airless grave. Do 
not grieve over me. I have had more ad- 
venture hi the last months of my life 
than my race has had in generations. 
I am content.” 

Nadja bent towards him with tears 
in her eyes. “You must not die, Telzon,” 
she cried. 

“We will get you to the ship,” Savary 
said urgently. “Once there our drugs 
will mend you.” 

The old bird-man shook his head 
weakly. “It is useless. Our Lyddan bird- 
bones were fashioned too. slightly for the 
violence of this terrible world. I am glad 
I saved you, Savary.” Telzon used his 
last flicker of energy to communicate to 
the savage beings around them the or- 
ders of the powerful strangers who had 
come among them. 

More clearly than any of the two Ter- 
restrials could have managed to do it, he 


told them that their two species would 
be made the lords of Reinos if they 
obeyed Savary and made eternal peace 
with each other. 

“This being will give you some of the 
weapons that can destroy your foes in a 
flash,” he said. “And if you obey him he 
will return if he can to help you further 
when his work in the skies is done. You 
must never, however, use these magic 
weapons against each other or great evil 
will befall you.” 

His thoughts began to falter. Suddenly 
his eyes closed, all his feathers quivered, 
and were still. Telzon of Lydda was no 
more ! 

Another day gone. Within the space- 
ship, Savary and Nadja sadly sealed Tel- 
zon’s frail body within a gleaming 
stelumin shell for burial on Speira. They 
would leave at dawn. 

Under the glassite dome of the obser- 
vatory Savary stood with the girl who 
had followed him into exile. He had told 
her of his love, had seen her face change 
and tremble from its mask of restraint 
into the radiance of happiness. 

Savary spoke. “The ape-giants and the 
spider-men will live in peace till we re- 
turn, I think, and the disintegrator rays 
we have given them will help them.” 

Nadja smiled a little. "They think 
them weapons filled with imprisoned 
lightning. They will undoubtedly guard 
them as fetishes to be used only by their 
chiefs or priests — when they reach the 
stage of possessing priests.” 

Savary nodded. "They will last for 
hundreds of years with care,” 

They fell silent. Through the open 
radio-receivers of the ship, the voice of 
Reinos mounted towards them from the 
darkness shrouded depths below. The 
pageant of organic life was moving on 
its wasteful, bloody upward way. 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Revival of the Speirans 

A gainst the star-beaconed abyss of 
space Speira glimmered like a 
sphere of mother-of-pearl. Nadja 
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touched the lever of the braking rockets 
almost instinctively. She felt an odd 
thrill ill her heart at this approach of 
the little world, which was the nearest 
thing to home they possessed in all the 
immensity of the void. 

Savary bent toward her. “Aim to- 
wards the shadow-band, Nadja," Savary 
said. “We must approach on the side 
where night rules, so that we may 
switch off the neutron beams while they 
are inactive.” 

Within both their minds, a paramount 
question ruled. Would they find air on 
Speira or only the eternal barren wastes 
of a dead and finished world? The keel 
of the Victory skimmed over the space- 
frozen ground, then settled as Nadja 
picked out her landing place, throttled 
the rockets to a mere trickle of flame, 
brought them to rest close to one of the 
inactive solar-machines. 

Savary bent over the atmospheric- 
tester. Suddenly he straightened. His 
eyes flashed triumphantly. 

“Speira has an atmosphere once 
more!” he said. “It is too rarefied to sup- 
port life as yet but the neutron-beam 
has done its work — we can switch it off. 
Speira is drawing her atmospheric en- 
velope to her from out of the void !” 

Clambering swiftly into their space- 
suits, they hurried out into the night. As 
she looked around her, however, Nadja 
felt an unreasoning sting of disappoint- 
ment. Nothing seemed to have changed 
in the lunar scenery. 

Death, not life, still ruled. Mechani- 
cally they walked past the inactive solar- 
machine, in whose cold mirrors the froz- 
en flares of the reflected stars burned 
palely across the seamed soil and up a 
crevassed slope. Nadja felt that the test- 
tube of the atmosphere-reader must 
have lied. 

But Savary, standing at her side, sud- 
denly uttered an exultant shout. At the 
very bottom of a deep cleft in the crum- 
bling stone, his headlamp was shining 
on a crystalline glaze, a powdering of 
almost impalpable snow — a dust of fine 
caked crystals whose meaning was 
LIFE! 

As she stared down at it, she knew 


that Savary’s theories were proven to 
the hilt. Henceforth, man’s hands would 
hold the power to resuscitate the dead 
worlds of his system and to turn the air- 
less doom back from those that were still 
alive. 

The solar-machines were turned off. 
Some day, perhaps, they might be used 
again but their work was done for the 
moment. Small Speira, vibrating with 
an ever-increasing vitality, was daily 
wrapping herself closer and closer in 
her refound air. 

Bemused by the wonder of what was 
happening around them, the Terrestrials 
built a tomb of green metal for Telzon, 
high upon one of the frost-powdered 
peaks, then dallied in almost idle living 
while they watched a new miracle of na- 
ture take place. 

They were not inactive, however. 
There were many minor preparations to 
carry forward. Savary prepared a plan 
for a space-ship that would be a smaller 
edition of the Victory, which they in- 
tended asking the Lyddans to help them 
build and by which he hoped to take to 
Earth the knowledge that would avert 
the doom creeping upon her. 

They studied the dead language of 
the Speiran manuscript and experiment- 
ed with the many chemical formulae that 
the old bird-man had left them. The for- 
mula for the life-prolonging elixir of the 
Lyddans was among these — a formula 
that almost completely immunized the 
organic frame against bacterial attack. 

Next in importance was the formula 
for a milky cloudy liquid over which the 
little birdman had worked for days while 
the solar-machines were being built by 
the robots. He had told Savary and Nad- 
ja at the time that this was an improve- 
ment on a formula long known on Lydda 
where suspended animation and methods 
of dispelling it was an old part of their 
knowledge. 

“If we ever find the cataleptic sleep- 
ers of which your ancient manuscript 
speaks, Savary,” he had said. “This 
should be useful. I have worked on it 
with care. It is, I think, a liquid that is 
the next thing to the nutritive process of 
life itself.” 
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M eanwhile, and weakly, the 
transformation intensified itself 
around them. Slowly, they saw the sky 
of daytime pale from airless black to 
midnight blue, while the glaring, un- 
tempered sun became daily less fierce, as 
the thickening atmosphere softened the 
scorching power of its rays. 

One morning, after bending for long 
hours over the atmospheric-reader, 
Savary pronounced the air dense enough 
at last for human lungs. That evening it 
rained. Nadja was enjoying the pleas- 
ure of moving freely, without the con- 
striction of a space-suit, about this re- 
claim^ ghost of space, where no living 
organic being had breathed a life-giving 
air since immemorial time. 

Warmly wrapped against the bitter 
cold that swept down at the coming of 
night, she stood on a nearby peak, 
watching the brief dusk-glow color the 
great bulk of the Victory below her. 
There had been a heavier than usual de- 
posit of brittle snow the night before, 
and the thirsty sun had melted it and 
lifted it skyward in thin mists that were 
the first clouds Speira had known in half 
a million years. 

At sunset, the spreading moisture con- 
densed and drifted down — a brief thin 
rain that swiftly changed to snow. Next 
morning, when the sun’s rays beat down 
once more upon the little world, small 
pools of water, too deep to be instantly 
volatilized gleamed like new-born jewels 
in the deep hollows of the eroded rocks. 
Water had come to Speira at last ! 

That evening, Savary said, “Tomor- 
row we must begin our search for the 
sleeping youth of this planetoid. After- 
ward — ” 

Nadja turned on her deep cushioned 
seat and smiled into his eyes, "After- 
ward — what then ?” 

"We will go to Lydda and ask the Old- 
er Ones to unite us with all ceremony 
and dignity, after whatever fashion they 
use. We must finish our tasks before tak- 
ing time for love. 'Then we shall build 
another Victory — one unshackled by re- 
pellum — and fly to Earth with our warn- 
ing and way of escape.” 

On the morrow they brought the 


space-ship itself to the dust-buried 
plains before the city of the forgotten 
race. Once more space-suit clad against 
the airlessness of the underground 
depths — ^they passed down that deep- 
plunging flight of stairs and through the 
pillared hall where the old inscriptions 
of a happy world dreamed on the lintels 
of earth-blocked doorways. 

The dead ancients of Speira still sat 
in their lambent arched niches. When 
the outer air reached this buried room 
their mummified remains would cease to 
be. Having outlasted a half-million years 
they would crumble into dust at the first 
breath of that revimfied world for which 
they had waited so long. 

Under the spell of the eerie light’s 
ghostly radiance, they made a complete 
examination of the circular room but it 
seemed to hold no trace of a doorway of 
any kind. At last Savary spoke wearily. 

"I suppose there is nothing else to do 
but to start a thorough investigation of 
every one of the passageways leading 
out of the great haU. That will mean the 
work of weeks.” 

Nadja was assenting dispiritedly 
when her eyes fixed themselves upon the 
central floor. “Isn’t that a dark linef’ 
she asked sharply. “See. It is roughly 
square in shape!” 

Savary bent and ran a hand over the 
spot. “The floor blocks are slightly un- 
equal,” he said. “Perhaps we can lever 
them up with our force-beams.” 

T TNDER the tractor-beams of their 
^ Lyddan belts the block of copper 
stone lifted slowly. Beneath it a narrow 
flight of glowing steps led downward to 
a low vast hall, -wdiere the same pulsing 
glimmer moved fluctuatingly over the 
walls and floor. Ranged in a quadruple 
row down the chamber’s length were 
the serried ranks of a hundred and 
twelve long metal troughs. 

A sheet, of transparent but very thick 
substance covered each trough or bath. 
Beneath this, a clear liquid enfolded a 
stripped and colorless form, snow-pale 
and yet with no sign of decay about its 
firm contours and youthfully muscled 
limbs. For the first time, they realized 
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how beautiful had been this race of the 
asteroids ! 

The light bodies of the girls had a 
fairy-like delicacy that the sculptures 
on the pillars of the great hall had only 
vaguely indicated. The austere beauty of 
the young men’s features was molded in 
classic regularity. Their two-thumbed 
hand had a strange grace, even in their 
torpor or death, while something beyond 
mere loveliness of shape and line in- 
formed their tranced unconsciousness, 
as though the spirit within each form 
had made itself a sheath of almost trans- 
parent beauty. 

Nadja hung with bated breath above 
them. “How beautiful they were,” she 
said softly. 

“How beautiful they are," Savary 
corrected. “And brave as well, to have 
resigned themselves thus to such a 
sleep.” 

He frowned in thought, looking do^vn 
at the frozen sleepers. “I think it will be 
simpler to lift them out of their solution 
and transport them to the ship. We can 
bring them out twn by two, incased in 
airtight shells, since who knows how 
delicate their bodies may prove to be? 

“After awhile — if they revive — ^the 
first to come to life should be able to 
lend us a hand with the others,” 

H i$ t$. 

It was the fifth day since the sleepers 
had been found. Coming to the doorway 
of the Victory, Nadja looked up at the 
brightening stars. A soft new dusk was 
sinking down upon the quickened as- 
teroids. Within the space-ship, ten of the 
Speirans reposed within deep baths of 
Telzon’s life-giving solution. That eve- 
ning, the first two they had removed 
from their underground tomb were to 
receive the final injections that were to 
bring them completely back to life. 

As she drew in deep breaths of the 
keen thin air, the Earthgirl felt the brief 
caress of the light rain that came now 
every evening at the setting of the sun 
on Speira. Suddenly, she felt a move- 
ment, like the stir of a sleeper about 
to awaken, run through the thin air 
around her. In the reflection of the sky 


mirrored in a small pool at her feet, the 
blur of a trembling ripple broke the 
light as the first breeze of Speira 
soughed softly through the gathering 
dusk. 

At Nadja’s call, Savary came to the 
doorway of the ship and felt the cool 
kiss of the stirring wind against his 
cheek. “Our asteroid’s first wind,” he 
said, “Soon we will be having more rain 
than we want as the river and sea beds 
receive their waters back from the sky. 
But come, Nadja, we must wake the 
inheritors of this reborn world.” 

W ITHIN the laboratory of the ship, 
the rubber baths of the two first 
Speirans they had removed from the 
underground hail waited under a flood 
of brilliant light. When they been lifted 
from the immediately volatilized baths 
of liquid air in which they had Iain for 
so many countless years, their bodies 
had been as stiff and brittle as glass. 

Now, touching the arm of the man 
lightly with one finger, Nadja spoke in a 
whisper, “It is soft and yielding.” 

Savary nodded. In one hand, he held a 
flagon of the restoring fluid which each 
of the sleeping figures had held clasped 
in its hands. He was a little pale. Slowly, 
the slender silvery needle ready between 
his fingers, he bent towards the man 
lying in the life-giving fluid before him. 

Saalvor, prince of Speira the once- 
fortunate, felt light beat against his 
weighted eyelids. There were voices 
murmuring near him, but their words 
were undistingnishable. Somewhere 
there was the sound of a. woman’s sob. 
He had slept, he thought, and forgot- 
ten for a brief moment the horrors that 
were overwhelming Speira. The coun- 
selors of his father had probably given 
him a drug, for sleep had become a rare 
thing in the thin air that still clung to 
the lower depths of the dying planet. 

Now he must awaken and die with his 
race. He struggled against the weight — 
heavy as the hand of time — that seemed 
to lie on his eyelids. Slowly they fluttered 
and opened, closed, then opened again. 
He was lying on a soft couch in a 
strange bare place and two beings such 
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as he had never seen before were bend- 
ing over him. One of them held a warm 
and pungent liquor to his lips, which he 
swallowed automatically. It was a 
woman. 

The other figure laid a hand reassur- 
ingly on his bare shoulder. He spoke in 
a voice that possessed both power and 
Idndness. “Rest,” he said. “Rest and re- 
member. You have been asleep for many 
thousands of years.” 

Strange warmths and chiHs— -a sudden 
onrush of life as though long dammed 
tides were springing forth from their 
shackles were coursing through his 
quickening flesh and wakening the pow- 
ers of his mind. Memory slowly dawned 
upon him. 

Above him the voice of the man-figure 
fell compassionately toward him. “Your 
mate is waking beside you — she who 
slept by your side, whose capro-vial in- 
scription names her a princess of Speira. 
I am leaving you the manuscript written 
by your ancient sages, whose wishes we 
have striven to fulfil. 

“Time has flown by — ^how vast a 
stretch we shall never know — and your 
world has refound its air, is ready once 
more to support life. Others of your race 
wait their awakening and we need your 
help. We are friends who have come 
from a distant world. Now we will leave 
you to get used to your ref ound life.” 

Hours later, the Speiran prince stood 
by Knute Savary’s side in the doorway 
of the space-ship, watching the slanting 
beams of the rising sun light up the 
desolate splendor of his devastated 
world. As the terrestrial had expected 
from the perusal of his people's writ- 
ings, the Speiran’s mind was the keen, 
lucid and controlled intellect of a mem- 
ber of a highly advanced and developed 
race. 

His sleep of centuries had apparently 
left his body unweakened and vigorous. 
Once nourished and clad in some of 
Savary’s garments, he had asked to see 
the other sleepers of his race now wait- 
ing their revival on the space-ship. 

The grave beauty of his face had not 
changed, but some terrible sadness 
shadowing the depths of his eyes had 


made the earth-man lay a hand on his 
arm and say, “Yours is a vast and lonely 
task. Prince Saalvor — ^the reclaiming of 
this world for your race. But we will 
help you. All the resources of the Vic- 
tory shall lie at your command. You and 
the lady Ydrissa and the youths who lie 
here may yet learn to be happy even 
though the world you knew has sunk 
beneath an ocean of time.” 

N OW, as he watched with a white, 
still face, the bleak and changed 
presentment of his world, Saalvor saw 
Ydrissa leave Nadja’s arm at the door 
of the space-ship and move shakily to his 
side. His arm encircled her airy grace. 

“Ours is a strange destiny, Ydrissa, 
but we must fulfil it,” he said. “Our race 
Shan live once more and reclaim its re- 
born sphere.” 

Turning to Savary, he held out his 
hand in imitation of the gesture used by 
the Terrestrials. 

“You have done what even the most 
brniiant scientists of my people deemed 
impossible,” he said. "Tomorrow, when 
I have faced what we have to face with 
a less shaken mind, I will tell you of the 
Speira that once was our world. Our 
world which we can never again know. 
Today I have no words.” 

Savary spoke gravely. “Time will 
make it easier, Saalvor. When your 
comrades are awakened we will clear the 
dust of ages away from your city so 
that its ruins may serve you as dwellings 
till a newer town can be built. In a few 
years, you may be able to grow harvests 
from the reviving ground. 

"From the luxuriant vegetation of 
Eeinos we shall be able to bring you the 
seeds of fruit and grain-plants and from 
the rich seas of Marinoe we can bring 
you fish for your streams. In the mean- 
time, the stores of the Victory are well 
provisioned enough to feed you for at 
least a year.” 

As he spoke, Speira turned fully into 
the arms of the day. To the Terrestrials 
who had lived for so long on the airless 
world, with its black sky and untem- 
pered sun-heat, it seemed fair now and 
full of promise. 
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But Ydrissa, with a half sob, said, 
“And that is all that time has left of 
what was once so fair? Can that cre- 
vassed valley have been our blue sea, 
Saalvor? And those lumps of sunken 
metal our great city?” 

Nadja flung an arm around the 
Speiran girl’s delicate figure. “You shall 
see how quickly it will all be reborn,” 
she cried out. “With Knute Savary to 
help you, you will soon have recovered 
your world. There will be green things 
growing once more and sparkling waters 
and birds on the wing before your chil- 
dren are grown to manhood. It is only 
the first few years that will be hard.” 

Saalvor took Ydrissa’s hand in his and 
smiled sternly. “In any case, we have no 
time to waste in vain repinings,” he said. 
“We must carry on the task that our 
race has set us. Tomorrow we will help 
you to waken our comrades who are still 
sleeping. Afterwards, we will work, 
Earthman. This world you have brought 
to life and we who once possessed it, are 
yours. You are Speira’s rightful ruler.” 

Ydrissa added softly, “We know al- 
ready that your sympathy will help us. 
May your Earth in its need find such as 
you to repay it for what you have done,” 


CHAPTER XV 

The Things from the Black Moon 


VER the barren plateau of upper 
Tibet the cold flare of the indiffer- 
ent stars brooded in a moonless sky. 
Only the little stratosphere-station 
marked the existence of Man on those 
night-ruled wastes. But no light gleamed 
from its closed window. 

The shadowy Himalayas on the re- 
mote horizon alone beheld the swift pas- 
sage through that silent night of a great 
gleaming cylinder from space and its 
quiet hovering over the unlit landing- 
field below. Its repellum plated hull re- 
placed with one of green and invulner- 
able vulcan, the Victory had returned to 
Earth. 


Using the Lyddan force-beam as a 
brake, Nadja brought the arrowy space- 
ship to a gentle landing. She stood up 
with a heavy roll of metal-paper in her 
hand and looked longingly at Knute 
Savary, who was staring with folded 
arms at the night-wrapped scene within 
the vision-plate. 

“You are still decided, Knute?" she 
asked pleadingly. 

“Anything else is impossible, dear. 
Once this package is in the hands of the 
air-guard of this station our duty to- 
wards Earth is done. Earth sent me 
forth to a spatial exile to ensure, past all 
perad venture, that I never return. You 
may stay if you wish. Man has no quar- 
rel with you. But as soon as my message 
is delivered, I return to the paths and 
adventures of space.” 

The girl sighed. Leaving the room, 
she let herself out through the various 
airlocks till firm terrestrial soil lay un- 
der her foot. A young half-clad air- 
guard had flung himself out of the small 
station and was staring at the frosty 
green bulk of the space-ship. She laid 
her roll of manuscripts and diagrams in 
his hand the while he stared, speechless 
with astonishment. 

“This is for the World Council — in all 
haste. On your honor as an air-guard, 
take care of it — the life of the world de- 
I)ends on it.” 

She stepped back into the aperture of 
the narrow doorway. Her eyes swept 
the vague outlines of the night-ruled 
plains hungrily. Some strange sense of 
menace — something ominous in the 
darkening air — struck through the emo- 
tion the touch of her own world's soil 
underfoot had stirred in her. 

She turned back to the man before 
her, “I am disobeying orders,” she said 
quickly, “but if Earth’s need should ever 
become great, remember two words — 
the Asteroids. Perhaps they may help 
you.” 

The door clanged. Lieutenant Carl 
Gordon of stratosphere-station 478 saw 
the mighty cylinder before him lift sky- 
ward on some invisible propulsion till 
it hovered a hundred feet above his head. 
A long wash of flame and the song erf 
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rocket-tubes seared across the cold black 
sky, 

***** 

Within the silver and ebony room that 
had seen the pronouncement of Knute 
Savary’s doom, oxygen tanks purred 
softly from their niches in the walls. 
Lewis Hart lifted a haggard face from 
the pages softly dropping out of an 
electric transcriber at his elbow.- 

"The last Alpine Outpost has fallen,’' 
he said, “You can mark another all-black 
area on the map, Lu-Fein. Alaska re- 
ports dense blackness over the Bering 
Straits. Norway has been silent since 
noon. In the Amazon valley — ^the air is 
thicker there — ^we seem to be holding our 
own. 'They dread our atmospheric-vibra- 
tors.” 

The old Chinese leader laid one shak- 
ing hand on a heavy pile of papers in 
front of him. “You think this message 
is authentic, Hart?” 

The American President nodded. 
“Yes. It is unbelievable but it is Knute 
Savary’s writing and style. We know 
that the Victory was built to withstand 
all the known hazards of space. Is it im- 
possible after all for him to have reached 
us ? Knowing the man, I do not think so.” 

The Arab scientist who ruled the vast 
African state laid one lean brown hand 
on a glowing slab of Speiran opal-stone 
set before him. “This stone, at least, was 
mined on no earthly or lunar soil,” he 
said decisively. 

The European leader at his side 
brought one fist fiercely down on the 
table and cried out, “Then we must be- 
lieve that Knute Savary has been within 
our reach. That the one man who could 
help us has touched our world — and is 
gone V’ 

The old Celestial touched the message 
before him with a shaking hand. “We 
have no time for vain repinings,” he said 
slowly. “One question only remains. Has 
this come in time to save Earth?” 

The dark old Arab lifted heavy and 
fatalistic shoulders. “I fear not. Even 
if we could halt this loss of air under 
which our people die it would solve only 
half our problems. With the surface <rf 
oar world almost cteed to tis the con- 


struction of machines such as are de- 
scribed in brief in Savary’s first outline 
may prove beyond our power. When 
Knute Savary wrote this he thought we 
had generations before us instead of — 
days.” 

Even as Speira had perished half a 
million years ago. Earth was dying. 
Above her thinning air, a gibbous frag- 
ment of moon hung like a tattered corpse 
and, like some hideous shadow of its 
shattered sphere, a new black globe 
floated by day over mankind’s head and 
swung athwart the moon’s broken shield 
by night. 

It was three years now since a spatial 
catastrophe such as even Savary had 
never dreamed of set that sign of dis- 
solution in Earth’s thinning and darken- 
ing sky. Hurtling on some uncharted 
and erratic path, a dark and moon-sized 
wanderer from space had flung itself 
athwart the orbit of the Eai'th and 
crashed into the moon. 

For weeks, the skies had flamed with 
the stupendous spectacle of disrupting 
spheres while Earth had cowered under 
the terrible repercussions of that un- 
believable cosmic crash. Earthquakes 
and tidal waves, hurricanes and atmos- 
pheric convulsions had devastated the 
world. Then comparative calm had re- 
turned. 

The two stellar spheres — or what re- 
mained of them — had swung into twin 
orbits around the shaken Earth, But 
spurred on by the magnetic storms of 
that interlunar collision, the doom of 
airlessness had fastened on man’s home 
— its advance no more one of lifetimes 
but of months. And from the new black 
satellite, swaying in Man’s invaded 
heavens, had poured a loathsome, space- 
travelling foe. 

S AVARY’S gift and warning had 
come — supreme irony — ^three years 
too late. Humanity was fighting still but 
half the population of the world was 
dead. Her sciences and knowledge were 
proving vain though Man had not fal- 
tered. Individual life had become a small 
thing now that the future of tl^ir race 
itself was at stake. 
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After a moment Lu Fein touched a 
bell at his side. “Send the air-guard who 
brought this last message in,” he or- 
dered an attendant. 

A young man in the ragged remnants 
of the air-force service came in and 
saluted stiffly. In a drawn and hard-set 
face dauntless eyes burned coldly. 

Lu Fein spoke. “You are Lieutenant 
Gordon ?” 

“Carl Gordon, Lieutenant, Strato- 
sphere-station four hundred seventy- 
eight, Upper Tibet,” the air-guard said 
briefly. “I was alone at the station, sir. 
My companion had been killed two days 
previously. I was taking my one-hour 
sleep-allowance in the oxygen room 
when a crash on the landing field outside 
woke me. I went out without taking time 
to put on a helmet. The Black Moon was 
obscuring the sky, but there was enough 
light from the ship’s open hatchway for 
me to see a little. 

“It filled the whole landing-field — a 
great faceted cylinder, somewhat like 
our Martian space-ships in line but 
much vaster and of a metal I have never 
seen before — a green metal with a frosty 
sheen. The woman wfflo gave me the 
package was young — auburn hair and 
more than usually beautiful. 

“She told me to give this to the World 
Council, then she added one thing more 
— just two words, to be remembered if 
the Earth’s need was ever great! ‘The 
Asteroids.’ That was all. She shut the 
door — or rather it seemed to glide shut 
of itself. The vessel rose from the 
ground as though propelled by some in- 
visible beam. Then it switched on its 
rockets and was gone.” 

Lev/is Hart looked at him keenly. 
“You are wounded?” he asked. One of 
the guard’s arms was in a sling. The 
young man nodded briefly. 

“Yes. The Caucasus is full of them. 
There are so few of us now that they 
have started leaking over the passes into 
Tibet. I had to come single-handed as 
soon as I could be replaced. The Pacific 
reports were bad, so I took the European 
route but I ran into them in the upper 
Caucasus. The whole range was black 
with them.” 


“How did you get out?” 

“My vibrators worked. They can’t 
stand them. It doesn’t kill them but it 
seems to get their nerve, like water on 
cats. They smashed in one of the front 
windows and one of their feelers touched 
my arm — ^j ust a touch, but it felt like an 
iron girder crashing down on me. 

“The doctors say I’ll be able to use it 
again in a few weeks, that I can still be 
counted on the fighting list. It’s a good 
thing, for there aren’t many of us left 
in our district.” 

“Or anyvhere else,” Hart commented 
wearily. “The Guards are bearing the 
brunt of the fight everywhere. How is 
the air in upper Tibet?” 

The young Guard looked grim. “Half 
an hour without oxygen helmets is all 
we can stand — even with the new pro- 
gressive training. It’s bad, sir.” 

Lu Fein sighed. “You may sit down. 
Lieutenant Gordon. I think you have 
earned the right to know that the mes- 
sage you risked your life to bring us may 
yet help us save the world. Show him 
Savary’s letter. Hart.” 

While the dazed air-guard read the 
terse message of Knute Savary’s note to 
the World-Council, the European presi- 
dent exclaimed once more in a passionate 
undertone, “If only we knew how to 
reach him ! It is the bitterest irony — to 
have had the one man who might save 
Earth within our grasp and to learn of it 
too late !” 

Carl Gordon looked up sharply. 
“But would it have been of any avail 
to have known, sir?” he asked. “Would 
Knute Savary have stayed to help the 
world that exiled him into space?” 

Hart said gravely, “He is a man hard 
for us to judge, one who proved himself 
as great in evil as in good. But — I think 
he would have stayed. Did he not cross 
space to warn us of Earth’s approaching 
doom? He might enslave our planet if 
he did return but he would come — if it 
were possible to reach him. That is a 
vain enough dream.” 

Rank had leveled greatly during man- 
kind’s common fight against destruction. 
Carl Gordon forgot about it. Nor did 
they remind him. 
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“Not completely vain,” he said. “After 
all, it is many years now since we have 
sent space-ships voyaging to Mars. 
Savary himself has proven that those 
airless abysses can be conquered. Give 
me leave to try to find them !” 

Lu Fein looked at him sadly. “Youth 
speaks,” he said. “How will you find 
one man in all the immensities of 
space?” 

The air-guard smiled. His head lifted 
proudly. “My father was one of Knute 
Savary’s most trusted engineers. He 
was pardoned — ^with the others who 
fought with him against the world — aft- 
er the latter was exiled from Earth. 

“He helped build and design the ship 
in which Savary was hurled into the 
void. He knows where the plans of it 
were secreted. When it was finished only 
the designs of the still-incomplete parts 
were found. Build me such a ship — put 
every man you can spare at the job — 
and I will know toward what corner of 
space to turn its bow.” 

Lewis Hart leaned forward. “Toward 
the Asteroids ?” he asked. 

“Yes. I had taken out my pilot’s 
papers for the Martian air-route just 
before the Black Moon came. Give me 
my father as engineer — Savary’s men 
were good men, sirs — and I think I could 
take a spaceship built on the lines of the 
Victory out to the Asteroids, where I be- 
lieve Savary has established himself. 
Once there we must depend on chance — ■ 
but can we afford to let one chance slip 
when Earth is perishing?” 

The fire of his words woke a new 
energy in the wearied and aged veins of 
his listeners. So much impossible had 
happened to the bludgeoned Earth that 
nothing now seemed wholly so. The old 
Celestial spoke slowly. 

“It is a faint chance indeed — and one 
worth nothing unless we can manage to 
build these revitalizers of which Savary 
speaks. Otherwise, before you could 
reach those distant planetoids and re- 
turn, Earth will be no more than an air- 
less tomb for Man. If the construction 
of these machines proves possible — ■” 

Lewis Hart banged a sudden fist down 
tffi the silver table. “It must be made. 


possible!” he exclaimed sternly. “We 
cannot afford to fail when Earth is dy- 
ing! Nor can we afford to neglect a 
chance, however improbable. 

“Show us the plans of Knute Savary’s 
ship and your pilot’s papers, Gordon, 
and even though the women and chil- 
dren toil with the rest we will build you 
a vessel in which to cross space !” 

Across the endless night of space, a 
speck of light took shape and moved. 
Across the icy panorama of the change- 
less, remote stars, the infinite prosceni- 
um of cosmic darkness, the sharp jet of 
rocket-flames seared sharply. Within the 
green hull of the Victory, returning to 
Speira laden with fruit and seed from 
Reinos, Nadja Savary paused as she bent 
over the vision-plate and stared closer at 
a moving pinprick of light. 

Across a mighty gap of space Carl 
Gordon lifted a taut hollow-eyed face 
toward the grey-haired man at his side. 
Lewis Hart turned at his call. “The 
Asteroids are ahead of us,” Gordon said. 
“My calculations were exact. Do you see 
those ten luminous dots? In four hours 
we shall be on their fringe.” 

Space had cradled them for weeks. Its 
pressure of endless sunlit night, of time 
that lapped them in a pulseless tideless 
sea, had forged them anew. Their spirits 
knew but one thought — ^the ever-present 
goad of Earth’s urgent need. 

S UDDENLY Carl Gordon started, 
bent closer to the vision-plate and 
stared. A.eross their bow a pinpoint of 
light moved in the starlit depths beyond. 
Catching Hart’s arm, he pointed. Even 
while the latter turned the air-guard 
leai>ed to the observatory-built in imi- 
tation of Victory’^ but equipped with 
only one small -telescope. He swung the 
telescope out toward that tiny dot of mo- 
tion flashing across the unsentient void. 

A minute later a frantic call was 
crossing the aeon-old silence of cosmic 
night. Knute Savary, bending over the 
vision-plate beside Nadja, heard the low 
hum of the waking radiophone and 
switched it on. The staccato summons 
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beat desperately into the quiet room. 

“Is that the Victory? Is that the 
Victory ? Lewis Hart calling you, Sava- 
ry ! Le%vis Hart calling you, Savary ! Can 
you hear?” 

Silence — then the incisiveness of a 
cold clear voice, winging through the 
void. “Knute Savary speaking. Brake 
with your bow-rockets. We will pick you 
up as you draw closer.” 

Nadja looked at the vision-plate. 
“They are braking. I can see their bow- 
rockets. They should be close to us with- 
in fifteen minutes.” 

Savary said, “Pick them up with the 
Lyddan beam. I am braking faster than 
they can.” 

The radiophone hummed again, filled 
with Lewis Hart’s voice, unrecognizably 
tense. “We are braking as fast as we 
can. We must reach you, Savary. The 
Earth is dying. You are our only hope !” 

Savary swung on Nadja with a pierc- 
ing glance. “How did they know where 
to find us?” 

The girl paled a little but looked back 
steadily. “I told them. I told the Air- 
guard to remember two words against 
Earth’s need — ‘The Asteroids.’ That 
was all.” 

Savary smiled a little. “Their need 
must have been great — and it must have 
been on them even then. It is only two 
months and a half by earthly calender 
since we returned from that flight.” 

“Are you sorry I told them?” Nadja 
asked anxiously. 

Knute Savary shook his head. “If 
Earth needs me I am glad to go. They 
must have found the plans of the 
Victory. It is her twin that is drawing 
near to us now. Get into a space-suit and 
be ready to grapple their ship to ours.” 

His fingers brushed the control-board 
as he spoke. No more than a mile to one 
side the smaller but otherwise identical 
earth-ship mirrored the cold gleam of 
the stars in her faceted stelumin hull. 

A slight shock ran through the 
Victory’s hull. The invisible molecular 
beam of the Lyddans had reached out 
across the bottomless gap and fastened 
on the other ship. Lock^ invisibly to- 
gether the two vessels sped with still- 


flaming prows toward the hurtling 
stream of the Asteroids. 

Savary leaned over the radiophone. 
“Turn off your rockets,” he said. “We 
are grappling you with a new beam. 
There are only two of us on board, so 
have your crew ready to hook the ships 
together.” 

Slowly, the two ships closed in as 
Savary shortened the force-beam that 
held them attached. Half an hour later 
Lewis Hart swung himself carefully 
across the gap that divided the grappled 
ships and followed Nadja’s space-suited 
figure through the various airlocks. 

He stepped out of his own space-suit 
to find Knute Savary considering him 
sardonically. For a moment both men 
looked at each other silently. Then 
Savary smiled and held out his hand. 

“It’s all right. Hart. You were right 
when you exiled me. Tell me what dan- 
ger menaces Earth.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
Cataclysm 


I N brief grim words Hart told them of 
the cataclysm that had shattered the 
dead world of the moon and set a somber 
alien satelrte revolving in their terres- 
trial skies. He told them of the foul le- 
gions of invaders who were overwhelm- 
ing the stricken globe. 

“At first,” he said, “they came in 
small drifts that settled in dense black- 
ness on the crests of our highest snow- 
peaks. Wherever they lighted they 
spread a nightmare of darkness that 
crept valleyward and slew. The moun- 
tain villages and towns were the first to 
feel their deadly power. 

“Since then they have overrun the 
Earth. Stelumin walls crumble beneath 
their tentacled weight. They float 
through the air like vapor and at times 
seem no more solid than summer mists. 
Yet at a touch the hull of our strongest 
stratosphere-ship becomes mere twisted 
fragments of metal and their massive 
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weight can flatten a city." 

Savary’s brows met in a thoughtful 
frown. “What do they look like?" 

Hart lifted despairing shoulders. 
“Like nothing ever imagined on Earth. 
A few have been seen separated from the 
rest by airguards. Gordon, our pilot — 
the man who is responsible for our being 
here — says that they are like tiny sum- 
mer clouds, formless and soft of outline 
but of a nightmare black. The only 
weapons that seem to aifect them are 
your atmospheric-vibrators. 

“At night this alone allows us to cir- 
culate when needed on the surface. They 
seem to grow sluggish and settle like 
swarming bees in the higher levels. Hu- 
manity — or what is left of it — ^has fled 
for refuge to the old mines and prisons. 
There the air is thicker and we can bar 
the way against the Moon-Things with 
vibrators and granite walls. 

“Only fighters remain on the Earth’s 
surface, save at places like the World- 
Buildings, vs'here great barrages of vi- 
brators hold them off — ^for the moment. 
Our scientists have striven in vain to 
find weapons that would destroy these 
creatures — even more vainly to find 
means of arresting Earth’s terrible loss 
of air. You are now our only hope." 

Savary questioned Nadja with his 
eyes. She turned from a survey of the 
vast stellar chart above the control-pan- 
el, said, “We must land, at Speira first 
but we are only two hours off. They are 
waiting for the seeds and wild-fowl we 
are bringing them from Reinos. I think 
too that Ydraas, the Speiran whose mate 
died at her reanimation, would be happy 
to come with us." 

Savary turned toward Hart. His eyes 
flashed. “Start back toward Earth. We 
will overtake you. Habit has inured us 
to acceleration beyond your power to en- 
dure. In three weeks we will be near 
Earth.” 

Four hours later the Earth-bound ship 
saw the hot flare of the Victory’s rockets 
plow their bright furrow across space. 
Swiftly the seasoned ship of space over- 
hauled them till a pinpoint of flame was 
all that remained of her in the black 
gulf ahead. 


Within the control-room the Speiran, 
Ydraas, and a wrinkled Older One from 
Lydda — a cousin of Telzon, who had 
asked to accompany them on their flight 
to Earth’s rescue-divided the watches 
of the stellar night with Nadja. Savary 
spent most of his time within the labora- 
tory. 

The other space-ship had been left far 
behind. The tentacled sun grew daily in 
diameter as it flamed across their bow 
and their flight was measured by the 
growing spread of its fiery might. Some- 
times the monotony was broken by me- 
teors that rose in pulseless swarms to 
pour across their path and pelt their 
broken fragments vainly against the 
smooth impregnability of their hull. 

At last, however. Mars rose on their 
left. Four days later Earth hung like a 
small round disc of light in the airless 
black ahead. Nadja called Savary from 
his laboratory when the broken frag- 
ments of the moon lifted from the sky 
before their path. The braking rockets 
were purring now against their bow 
and, off in the illimitable night behind 
them, the pinprick of flame that was 
their companion ship had swept into the 
telescope’s range. 

Nadja deflected the course of the 
space-ship so as to pass close to the ruin 
of Earth’s once-fair satellite. A cosmic 
spectacle of destruction met their eyes. 
Nearly half the tiny world had been an- 
nihilated by that inconceivable collision 
in space. Like some scarred cadaver of 
the void, the torn remains wheeled by 
them as they sped. 

Beyond — halfway between the moon 
and Earth — ^the ominous darkness of the 
alien world interposed her shield be- 
tween the silver fragment still reeling 
through the indifferent night and its 
parent orb. Nadja deflected the bow of 
the Victory to avoid passing too close. 
Not till they had learned more about 
this sinister invader of their solar sys- 
tem did they wish to challenge it direct- 
ly- 

S WIFTLY the jagged derelict of 
Earth’s tributary fell away behind 
them while the planet of their birth 
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swaj'-ed like some bright jewel in the 
void ahead. Cloudless yet airwrapped 
still, it glowed like an opal. Fearfully, 
Nadja swung the telescope down toward 
the remote surface and drew back aghast 
from the spectacle of desolation spread 
beneath them. 

They had approached Earth on her 
nightward side on their last flying trip. 
Now it was revealed to them in the piti- 
less light of a barely tempered sun. They 
were sinking slowdy through the tenuous 
air — air that was darkling blue like 
Speira’s first atmosphere — and the pano- 
rama of half their world was clear to 
their eyes. 

Where white snows had gleamed 
cleanly on sky-reaching mountain tops 
black shadows lay and spread toward the 
lower levels like the festering sores of 
some foul illness. Elsewhere forests lay 
withered, their leafage sear and dried. 
Plains stretched their desiccated levels 
in brown endless desert miles. Empty 
river-beds traced sun-baked ravines be- 
tween deserted shores. 

The sparkle of the Northern Pacific 
drew their eyes. There was water still on 
the parching Earth — water that still 
could sparkle and laugh in a dying world. 
Savary sank the space-ship toward it 
and spoke between clenched teeth. 

“Every mountain range is blotted out. 
Their black pock-marks cover half Asia 
and much of South America. Alaska and 
the Scandinavian nations have vanished. 
All Europe’s central mountain system is 
submerged.” 

Nadja swept a somber gaze over the 
approaching plains of western North 
America. “The walls of the World-Build- 
ing are still intact,” she said. “Look, 
Knute. See that spear of crackling blue 
light rising through the thin air. It’s 
a neutron-beam ! They have managed to 
build one revitalizing machine at least !” 

Savary looked down at the pale gleam 
rising upward to tap the sun. “We must 
make them turn it off before we can 
land,” he said. His voice rang through 
the radiophone, echoing around the 
world that had exiled him six years be- 
fore. In the Council Room, where hollow- 
eyed men still battled for the life 


Earth, the radio-receivers filled with 
that unexpected call. 

“Knute Savary speaking ! Knute 
Savary speaking. I am landing before 
the World-Building. Turn your solar- 
machine off.” 

Like a message of hope, the great 
green cylinder floated above the embat- 
tled walls of the World Government edi- 
fices. Orders flashed forth from the coun- 
cil and men in oxygen-helmets ran out to 
switch off the neutron-beam. Slowly the 
Victory sank down through the deep blue 
air. Slowly she came to rest upon the 
soil that had sent her forth to an eternal 
exile. 

In the silver and ebony room in which 
he had once stood before his judges, 
Knute Savary faced the worn guardians 
of the world. After a silence weightier 
by far than words Lu Fein spoke with 
dignity. 

“It seems a miracle that Carl Gordon 
should have found you. We had hoped 
little of his flight in search of you. Knute 
Savary, we who cast you forth to spatial 
exile now call on you to save Earth in 
her final extremity. 

“Our planet is perishing. Only a hand- 
ful of humanity remains. Tomorrow, if 
nothing intervenes, Earth will be even 
as the moon. We have turned to you in 
our final despair — having already ac- 
cepted gratefully the gift of possible air 
from your hands. Is there anything you 
can do to save us ?” 

A ll eyes were fixed on the still fig- 
ure before them. His glance swept 
the great maps that frescoed the walls 
on either side, grew sober as he saw how 
little of the world there was left to save. 

“I have come to try,” he said quietly. 
“The Victory has acquired new and 
mighty weapons in her rangings of the 
Asteroids and I have added others be- 
fore which even your strange invaders 
may quail. Lewis Hart and Gordon are 
close behind me. A strange chance al- 
lowed our ships’ paths to cross each otii- 
er in remote space. Tell me what you 
know of these things with which you 
battle.” 

The Chinese president lifted hopeless 
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shoulders. “Nothing, save that they are 
blacker than pitch and of a substance 
and law unknown to our world. They 
pour in constantly increasing streams 
across the void between their world and 
ours and overwhelm all but our mighti- 
est defences. 

“In our deepest underground mines 
and prisons the women and children are 
still safe. On the surface only one or two 
government quarters like this — manned 
by picked air-guards — dispute with them 
the complete possession of our world.” 

Savary turned his deep gaze on the 
swarthy Arabian scientist; the most 
erudite of the seven world presidents, 
“Hassan, what do you think of them?” 

The Arabian president lifted keen 
black eyes. “I think that they represent 
matter capable of condensing itself or 
vaporizing itself at will. As to their 
weight — we know that there are in space 
bodies smaller than our Earth, yet pos- 
sessing densities greater than our sun. 
These things parallel this composition, 
so great is the disproportion between 
their terrible weight when condensed 
and their size. 

“At their vaporized largest they seem 
no bigger than small clouds. Yet the 
density of one alone can break a man’s 
bones like twigs at a touch. All that we 
know of them is that they absorb light 
rays and create a complete darkness 
wherever they are. Their presence ap- 
parently exudes radiations harmful to 
man, for people have died simply from 
their approach. 

“When they first settled on the high- 
er Alpine peaks, their black canopies 
seemed to be the center of strange and 
violent magnetic storms that appeared 
to coincide in some fashion with the in- 
crease in the speed with which our at- 
mosphere seemed to be leaking away 
from us. This would explain the vast 
stimulation that has occurred in our loss 
of air since they came.” 

“Thank you, Hassan : Your ideas are 
helpful. I think I know a weapon these 
things will fear. But there are sub- 
stances of which I will give you the for- 
mulae — substances I must have. How 
many men can you put on the job?” 


Lu-Fein lifted his old head proudly. 
“Every man, woman and child left in 
our underground refuges. All humanity 
is fighting for the survival of its world. 
We built Gordon’s space-ship in two 
weeks and the solar-machines in six. 

“As long as there is still water left on 
Earth, we possess the means of obtain- 
ing oxygen at need. The old and infirm 
will do with less air — even though they 
die from it — ^that the others may work 
strongly for humanity’s salvation. Tell 
us what you want and if human hands 
and human minds can achieve it, it shall 
be done.” 

Savary inclined his head. “Hassan, 
get the best scientists left alive and the 
foremost chemists — also every engineer- 
ing expert you possess. Hart tells me 
that Carl Gordon’s father was once one 
of my men. I remember him as a good 
one. Put him in charge of the engineer- 
ing work. I want three weeks' work done 
in as many days, if possible. 

“To assist you, I shall give you a mem- 
ber of my crew. He is a Lyddan scientist. 
His world is one of the many tiny plan- 
ets whirling in the Asteroid belt. He will 
teach your workers the use of the Lyd- 
dan force-beam belt, with which one 
man can do the work of ten. He belongs 
to a civilization as far ahead of ours as 
ours is ahead of Neolithic Man.” 

He paused and surveyed the Council 
“I think that we shall conquer. In space 
I — and Nadja Manners, the woman who 
betrayed my fortress to you long ago 
only to hide on board the Victory that I 
might not go alone into the unknown 
space — Nadja Manners and I encoun- 
tered and defeated beings as unnatural 
as these. As soon as my ship is equipped 
with the weapons I need I shall make a 
trial attack on them where they are 
thickest. Can you tell me where that is ?” 

The South American president leaped 
to his feet, his dark, Castilian face blaz- 
ing with a fire that belied his age. He 
pointed to the maps etched on the walls. 

“No continent has suffered as much 
as South America. Outside the Amazon 
valley, no human being lives where mil- 
lions teemed before. They have crushed 
the towns of the. west coast out of ex- 
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istence, covered the Andes from Central 
America to the Cape. Attack them in 
their Andean fastnesses, Knute Savary 
— and take me with you to see them 
die!” 

“Come, if you wish. It is unimportant 
to say that we may perish. If we do — 
remember, Lu-Fein, that there are oth- 
er worlds in space. Humanity need not 
die with its planetary home. Amid the 
Asteroids there are new young worlds 
where Man’s seed may prosper.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
A Trip to the Black Moon 


ADJA SAVARY swung the vision- 
plate down toward the wide Pa- 
cific and said, “It is growing darker.” 

A vague twilight seemed to hang over 
the sea. The pale stars that pricked the 
dark blue of the sky even in full daylight 
had disappeared behind an impalpable 
vein. Carl Gordon left his seat before 
one of the new weapons and bent over 
the vision-plate beside him. 

“That is always the first sign of the 
things,” he said. “Long before one 
reaches the place where they hover the 
air grows slowly darker as though they 
fed on the surrounding light, draining it 
away.” 

Ramoneda moved restlessly. “What if 
the hull does not hold up?” he asked. 
“Even stelumin is not strong enough to 
withstand the infernal weight of these 
creatures when they condense.” 

The Speiran in charge of another of 
the hurriedly added weapons turned and 
spoke from his seat. “But this ship is not 
walled with stelumin. Speiran vulcan 
fashions its hull and not even the weight 
of these Moon-Things can bend that.” 

The space-ship rose higher. Zonlor, the 
wizened Lyddan, who sat with calm in- 
terest at Ydraas’ side, sent his thoughts 
across to the girl at the controls. 

“There is a kind of mental miasma 
thickening around us,” he told her. 
"These beings must possess little mind. 


There are no thought waves perceptible 
in the pressure I feel growing around us 
—only vibrations of hate and lust and 
hunger that must be their mass mental- 
ity impinging upon ours.” 

Nadja nodded. She too had felt the 
growing unrest in the psychic tides 
around them. She looked at Savary, who 
had just filled a test tube from the murky 
air without, A new sternness sat upon 
his face. Three days of watching Man- 
kind living like cowed rabbits within the 
warrens where they had fled had set a 
look of icy grimness over the still power 
of his face. 

If they failed. Earth must die, must 
become, as Speira had been, a frozen 
corpse spinning for airless eternities 
through unsentient space. For, unless 
the Black Things were conquered of 
what use would the neutron-rays be? 

Nadja shook herself sharply. Such 
thoughts were poor preparation for bat- 
tle. “Look, Ramoneda,” she said, look- 
ing downward into the tilted vision- 
plate, “it is getting dark below now. How 
far do you think we are from the 
things ?” 

The Chilean president’s face set 
grimly. “A few minutes more and we 
should touch their outer fringes. The 
Peruvian coastline — only there is no 
more a Peru — is only some fifty miles 
distant. What we see is only the shadow 
they cast.” 

Savary came in from his laboratory. 
The cold power of his glance swept 
around the room. 

"There are traces of alien substances 
in the air-sample I have taken,” he said 
quietly, “substances which respond to 
no analysis or test of Earth but whose 
emanations are clearly hostile to organic 
life as we know it to our planet. Perhaps, 
later, I may be able to discover some 
chemical element that will prove noxious 
to these creatures’ systems, but for the 
moment, we have other things to do.” 

He took Nadja’s place and looked into 
the vision-plate. Below was dense and 
murky night. The long billows of the Pa- 
cific were no more than shadows of mo- 
tion in the Stygian depths above which 
they sped. Blackness, intense and terri- 
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ble, was wrapping them in its unnatural 
embrace. 

Gordon barked a warning. 

“Look out! We are among them.” 

They were plunging into an inferno 
of abysmal night. Around them swirled 
soft puffs of vapor, multitudes of things 
no larger than the light clouds of a sum- 
mer’s day, but of a black so deadly that 
they hit the human eye like a blow. Be- 
yond them opened vistas of unfathomed 
night . . . pitch-black perspectives that 
extended before them like the gates to 
some indescribable hell. 

“They are only just waking to our 
presence,” Nadja said quietly. “Strange 
and unnamable emotions are pressing in 
on us.” 

Ydraas the Speiran looked across at 
Savary curiously. “They create a dark- 
ness that beggers that of space,” he said. 
“Are they other-dimensional foes ?” 

Savary uttered a swift negation. “No. 
They are of our planet — otherwise their 
weight would not affect us. They are 
clinging to us now. The speed of the ship 
is slowing perceptibly.” 

Soft shudders were running through 
the slowing ship. Along the outer shell, 
strange feelers were brushing and 
tightening, clinging and growing each 
moment heavier. Ramoneda and Carl 
Gordon's faces whitened and their lips 
set. They alone knew by experience what 
an encounter with these invaders of 
Earth could be like. 

Nadja looked at the speed indicator. 
“We have ceased to move,” she said. 

B elow and around them pressed liv- 
ing night — a night whose mile-deep 
thickness swirled in invisible coils 
around the ship. Savary switched off the 
useless rockets and a strange silence fell 
on the varied group within the control 
room. Within the large square of the 
vision-plate the complete annihilation of 
all light acted like a material oppression. 

Eyes turned on Knute Savary, who sat 
impassively before the wide control- 
panel. He answered their silent question. 
“We will use the new weapons in a mo- 
ment. First I want to make sure of the 
strength of our hull. Let them try their 


full weight against us.” 

The stillness grew more and more un- 
bearable. They sensed immense weight 
slowly condensing and closing upon the 
motionless ship. Carl Gordon relieved 
the tension by speaking quietly to Nad- 
ja. “This is the feeling the things always 
spread,” he said, “a sort of lethargy and 
strange horror.” 

Savary turned. “The feeling you men- 
tion is self-created,” he told them. 
“These creatures have no ' hypnotic 
powers. The human eye is one of the 
chief gateways to the mind and the total 
absence of all light which these crea- 
tures create or embody represents a sort 
of sensory vacuum — a violent negation 
of the optic nerve’s purpose, so unnat- 
ural as to react on the brain.” 

He stopped as the control room shiv- 
ered under the tentacled weight fastened 
around them. The vision-plate showed no 
more swirlings of moving vapor, noth- 
ing but a solid wall of impenetrable 
black. 

“It is like being imprisoned in the 
heart of some immense atom,” Nadja 
said in a low voice, 

Savary nodded. “The walls seem to 
be holding. They cannot break vulcan. 
Now that we know that we can fight!” 

On the control-board of the Victory 
Savary touched the directing dials of 
two of the four new weapons, aiming 
them at right angles to the ship by a 
twirl of their dials. A strange resonant 
purr seemed to pour itself backward 
from the outer airlocks, where the 
weapons themselves were installed. Nad- 
ja looked frightened but Savary smiled. 

“That is only the machinery itself get- 
ting under way,” he said. “The insula- 
tion preserves us from the vibrations we 
are sending out against them.” 

Around them the black densities were 
shuddering and their shudders ran 
through the ship. The throb of strange 
engines grew louder and louder but not 
as loud, Nadja knew, as the crescendo of 
terrible sound-vibrations that were 
pouring out against the locked solidity 
of the foe. All eyes were glued on the 
lifted vision-plate. 

The wall of impenetrable Waek flung 
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across the vision-plate began to give an 
impression of spreading, still more of a 
feeling than anything perceptible to the 
eye. Suddenly Nadja uttered an exclama- 
tion of triumph. A thin streak of somber 
gray appeared on the inky field ! 

Savary smiled thinly. “It works!” he 
said. His eyes flashed a message to 
Ydraas and Gordon. Their vibrators 
hurled two additional streams of deadly 
vibrations into the vaporizing foe. Ra- 
moneda swung on Zonlor. 

“But what is happening ?” he queried. 

The Lyddan answered him in meas- 
ured thoughts. “The sound-vibrators are 
disrupting their molecular composition. 
If Savary had not found a substance 
whose composition I do not yet know’, 
capable of interposing an absolute shield 
between us and the vibrations we are 
hurling forth, our own molecules would 
likewise be dissolving under the power 
of sound stepped up to unimaginable 
rhythms.” 

The old Chilean looked at the vision- 
plate with eager eyes. It showed faint 
washes of light — not so much light itself 
as a faint memory of its lost and dis- 
tant ghost. 

A sense of other-species panic, of un- 
translatable suffering and disarray, be- 
gan to beat in against the more finely 
attuned psychic nerves of Nadja and the 
old birdman. The voiceless cry of mat- 
ter, vibrating to a rhythm of dissolution 
which they could not understand, ached 
through their minds. 

Around them, the depths of that in- 
finite blackness dilated into no less Styg- 
ian but less oppressive clouds and 
whorls of swirling vaporized jet. The 
moon-things had ceased to condense 
their savage weight around the space- 
ship. Instead, they were expanding in 
terror, thinning out in vast billows, 
many miles in depth, through which the 
destroying sound-rhythms played with a 
less immediate power. 

Nadja flung on the rocket-power ex- 
perimentally and the released ship be- 
gan to fight ite way upward out of the 
tides of the dissolving things that held 
ttiem. 

Up and up they rose toward some in- 


finitely remote surface, while around 
them eddied a continual sense of vapor- 
ous motion which the eye felt rather 
than saw. Light began to sift down 
through the darkness thinning around 
them. They floated again in a murky twi- 
light where all luminosity, even the hot 
flare of their rockets, seemed to drown 
and drain away like water on desert 
sands. A visibility of sorts called on 
their protesting eyes to resume their 
functions. 

C ARL GORDON exclaimed trium- 
phantly. Even from this elevation 
the sound-vibrators were hurtling 
Earth’s first successful challenge at her 
foes. Beneath them inky depths were 
breaking and dissolving and distant 
washes of gray gave outline to the mill- 
ing legions of the invaders. 

A peak of the Andes stabbed upward 
through the violent sea of jet, only to 
crumble — mute witness to the power of 
sound made lethal — at a chance touch of 
Ydraas’ vibrator. Savary sank the 
space-ship lower and the sky dimmed to 
a renewed vault of swimming night. 

Beneath them mill-deep ranks of fused 
and fleeing foes formed depths where 
light died and darkness dug pits of ap- 
palling blackness into which the human 
mind seemed to plunge and sink and lose 
itself. Zonlor spoke in a shaken mental 
whisper. 

"They have never knowm fear before 
. — all their mental vibrations are shaken 
by this new sense of terror and danger.” 

Savary bent keen eyes over the vision- 
plate. Experimentally, he reached for a 
switch and the brilliant searchlights of 
the space-ship flashed outward like gold- 
en spears. An exclamation sprang from 
the Chilean president’s lips. As the 
mighty spears of gold leaped forth to- 
ward the black vapors around them, they 
vanished like mists in the sun. Savary 
uttered a short, satisfied exclamation. 

He switched them off and said, “I’m 
going to try the disintegrators on them, 
Against their more impenetrable state 
of a little while ago they would have 
been useless. Now that they are vapor- 
ized, however, it may destroy them. The 
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vibrators are growing too slow as th^e 
things expand.” 

Carl Gordon looked at the great 
vision-plate. He saw the broad fans of 
the disintegrators sweep out like sheafs 
of loosened arrows of light against the 
whorls of vaporized jet — sweep and an- 
nihilate ! Like the strokes of some giant 
broom, they dissolved the thin vapors of 
the billowing foe — now cutting swaths 
thousands of feet deep through the 
league-long ranks that hid tiie day, now 
leaping back in showers of blinding 
sparks from the density of some still 
unvaporized clot. 

His pulses were racing triumphantly. 
His teeth clicked savagely. Ydraas heard 
him mutter elatedly, “Take that, you 
hell-brood ! I hope some of you were the 
things that killed Harry and Joe and 
good old Pete!” 

The Speiran looked across at him with 
a flash of sympathy. “Though a thou- 
sand of your race die daily, still it is 
the death of your nearest comrades that 
bites deepest,” he said. “These men were 
your friends?” 

Gordon nodded. “Air-guards. Eight 
hundred thousand Guards have been 
killed since the Black Moon came — four 
times our complete roll-call. But millions 
have died amid the civilian populations 
before the remnants took refuge under- 
ground.” 

The Speiran nodded slowly. “It is bit- 
ter — in one’s springtime of life — to 
watch the dying struggles of one’s 
world. I, too, have seen the blight of 
cosmic death beat down upon the planet 
of my youth. 

“But you are lucky — you will see it 
lift and withdraw, Knute Savary will 
save Earth. If he fails — and such a being 
does not fail — you will at least be free 
to die with your world, not wake to the 
loneliness of another remote day that 
must be ever haunted by the bitter mem- 
ories of a distant, unreclaimable past.” 

The young air-guard turned a friendly 
glance towards the grave Speiran. He 
extended a hand. “Tomorrow we may all 
be dead,” he said. “But if we live — and 
conquer — you need not lack one friand 
of today who will seek to lessen the 


weight of your loneliness, 

“Since your mate has died and you are 
not needed on Speira, you can adventure 
through space with me or stay on Earth 
awhile. Perhaps you can find a mate 
among our Terrestrial girls and bring 
her back to you own world.” 

Ydraas pressed his hand. “I accept 
your friendship. We two could find in- 
teresting adventures among the worlds 
of our system — but only if Speira has no 
need of me,” 

They looked once more at the vision- 
plate, The night swirling against it was 
riddled now with long slashes of leaden 
grey, while here and there the shower- 
ing brightness of the back-flung rays 
played like a spray of flame. Savary 
swung the Victory in a wide curve. His 
calculations indicated that they were 
near the end of the Andean chain and he 
hurled her back along her death-dealing 
path, 

“I wonder what the system they come 
from is like? For the moment we are 
defeating them but even if we destroy 
all those now infesting Earth we shall 
have gained little unless we stop their 
influx at its source. The only way to free 
our planet of them is to follow them to 
their own world and destroy their entire 
brood,” 

Ydraas broke the moment’s silence. 
He flung back the bronze hair curling 
over the grave perfection of his forehead 
and his eyes flashed. 

“Truly, you have called me back to a 
life well worth living — however brief it 
may be,” he said. “When shall we leave 
for this alien satellite?” 

Savary looked at him gravely, “I have 
no right to ask you or Zonlor to accom- 
pany me on such a venture. If you wish 
to leave Earth, the space-ship which 
Carl Gordon piloted in search of us can 
return you safely to your own worlds. 
A venture such as lies ahead of us is too 
desperate for any but Terrestrials to un- 
dertake. We go to save our world — but 
yours await you, unthreatened in space.” 

Z ONLOR answered for both ultra- 
Terrestrials. His thoughts reached 
out calmly. “Speira owes you life itself 
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and Lydda the hope of a renewed exist- 
ence. Your world is our world. If we die 
for it it is well. Death in any case is 
nothing and there should be knowledge 
to glean on a world that could spawn 
such creatures as these.” 

Neither the Chilean nor Carl Gordon 
said anything. Like Savary and the slim 
girl who fought at hia side, they were 
Earth-people. Whatever death they went 
to mattered not as long as it would save 
their perishing race. 

Savary said quietly, “Earth will not 
forget.” After a moment’s silence he 
added, “When we have worked as much_^ 
destruction as we can here we will re-* 
turn to the World-Buildings to give them 
the news that a weapon has been found 
that will defeat these Things and to pre- 
pare for the attempt we must make. We 
must have stronger weapons. 

“When we destroyed the Nerea, we 
had one weapon t^t was invincible 
against them. Against these things we 
have nothing destructive. Moreover we 
need to be doubly strong, for within 
their blanketing hold we lose all means 
of replenishing our solar power. We can- 
not afford to fail.” 

Without, the great disintegrators still 
swept their vast arc through the dis- 
solving tides of black. It was clear 
enough now for them to see a great mass 
of condensed darkness meet the waves 
of a sound-vibrator that Savary flung 
against it and crumble slowly. 

They looked down and saw the 
stripped Andean summits breaking 
through the dissolving black that had 
blanketed them for so long, peak after 
peak upthrusting through that seem- 
ingly limitless sea of molten jet. Above 
them, a vast canopy of sickening night 
was mounting and spreading, wavering 
away into the dimly perceived sky. 

But the hordes they battled were 
drawing countless millions to them as 
they died. From Panama to the Cape the 
teeming tides of the things were flowing 
and converging toward the seat of the 
turmoil they dealt. 

Once more they sank into the heart of 
the battle. For endless hours they hurled 
tiie alternating forces of the disintegra- 


tors and the sound-vibrators at the sable 
tides that milled around them. Gordon 
and the old Castilian felt their minds 
reel and wander through nightmare 
mazes as the other-world turmoil eddied 
around them. 

Suddenly the girl cried out sharply. 
She had turned her eyes once more to 
the vision-plate after a moment’s rest 
from its swirling chaos of Stygian death. 
Now, leaning forward abruptly, she laid 
her hand on Savary’s arm. 

“Knute! Look! They are thickening 
around us ! It is they who are attacking 
now I Look what they are doing !” 

In an immense and whirling funnel 
the things were leaving Earth. Like 
bones bared by a withdrawing horde of 
vultures — bones gnawed clean and bare 
by these vapor-horrors of the void — the 
arid crests of the Andes slipped one by 
one out of the Lethean night that had 
ruled them. 

Far below the blue Pacific slowly 
crawled from the murk that had 
drowned its light. In a mile-thick column 
— a whorl of profound night — the crea- 
tures that had ruled the Andes were 
flowing up and up into the darkening 
sky. At their heart — cupped in a vast 
funnel made by their swirling departure 
— ^the Victory was being lifted farther 
and farther from the released Earth. 

Savary’s hand clamped down on the 
rocket-tubes and the white-hot blaze shot 
out across that Stygian scene. After a 
moment's intolerable trembling the 
space-ship leaped blindly ahead, slowed 
like a car plowing through thickening 
mud, then shuddered to a quivering stop 
as the things in renewed numbers con- 
densed around her. 

The Speiran uttered a shout of horror 
as his eyes lifted to the vision-plate. 
Around them spread a weird sea of pale 
flame as the disintegrator-rays were 
flung back on themselves in one im- 
mense, converging tide by the closing 
circle of the condensing foe. Savary’s 
hand leaped out to the controlling 
switches, tripping them at lightning 
speed. 

Gordon and Ramoneda released their 
caught breath but Nadja smiled. “You 
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forgot that our hull is of vulcan and 
proof against even the disintegrators, 
Ydraas,” she remarked. 

Carl Gordon answered before the 
Speiran. “But we do not know if the 
case is similar for the insulation. If it 
were stripped from our hull we would 
be powerless to use the sound-vibrator.” 

Savary nodded his assent. His eyes 
were fixed on the utter blackness now 
muffling the vision-plate, 

“Turn on the vibrators,” he ordered. 
"We are being carried higher and higher 
without volition of our own. With the 
foe as dense as this the rockets are use- 
less. Outside of this ring of immense 
weight which they have flung around us 
their millions are probably whirling up- 
ward in vapor form, carrying those who 
hold os with them.” 

O NCE more every vibrator flung its 
intolerable rhythm at the tightened 
molecular prison that held them fast. 
But now a concerted plan of action 
seemed to impel the things with a sacri- 
ficial discipline. 

As fast as the faint grey washes that 
indicated a disruption of the vise-like 
walls appeared within the vision-plate, 
other tides of condensing creatures flung 
themselves into the breaches. Savary 
flung on the rockets once more but only 
a vast shudder running through the 
mighty ship answered Hieir burst of 
flame. 

“Why aren’t the sound-vibrators 
working as they did before?” Ramoneda 
exclaimed, appalled at this sudden turn 
from victory to apparent helplessness. 

Savary didn’t look up from his tense 
attitude over the control-board but the 
old Lyydan, 2k)nlor, turned to the Ter- 
restrial and thought calmly, “The vi- 
brators are killing them — but too slowly 
for our need. That is their weakness — a 
weakness Savary foresaw, but which the 
creatures without have only just dis- 
covered. They can replace the walls we 
shatter as quickly as w’e break them 
down. Some things of higher mentality 
are directing their course now.” 

"But where are they bringing us?” 
Savary switched off the rocket-tubes 


abruptly and rose. He ansvrered for the 
Lyddan. “Probably to their moon. The 
flight we intended to take to their own 
world is being imposed on us before we 
are ready for it. However, I have hopes 
that most of their kindred on Earth have 
joined them in their exodus.” 

“What can we do?” Ydraas asked. 

Savary looked at the speed-indicator 
and shrugged. “Nothing for the moment. 
We are already beyond the limits of our 
stratosphere. In any case we have cer- 
tain margin of time ahead of us. At this 
rate of speed we shall take close to a 
week to reach their planetoid. Mean- 
while, our sound-vibrators wiU be de- 
stroying them by the thousands. We had 
better use only two at a time. When we 
reach their moon, we shall need all our 
weapons. 

“Nadja, I am going to hand command 
of the ship back to you. Call me if any- 
thing untoward develops. Otherwise, I 
do not want to be disturbed till we reach 
our goal. I am taking some food-tablets 
into the laboratory with me, so that you 
need not worry yourself about me. Be- 
fore we reach these creatures’ world, we 
must find ourselves other and stronger 
fangs.” 

Nadja turned frcan the vision-plate 
and said, “Wait. Look below, Knute.” 

Below them, a rift had occurred as 
some momentarily thin wall of the moon- 
creatures melted for a moment under the 
rhythms of the vibrators. Far, far be- 
low — distance dimming its hues and di- 
minishing even its lordliest peaks — ^the 
Earth was sinking into the embraces of 
space. 

For a brief moment they viewed her 
hemispheres spread before them as it 
rotated in the unsentient void, saw that 
from every visible mountain range great 
columns of living intense black were 
pouring upward to join and feed the im- 
mense funnel that whirled around them. 

“They are leaving the world,” Nadja 
cried triumphantly. The view blurred. 
Savary smiled. 

“Even if we perish we have at least 
given Earth a respite — a respite in 
which they can build more revitalizers 
and strengHien their defenses. One thing 
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only I regret — ^that we cannot get a 
message through to the World-Council, 
telling them that the sound-vibrators 
work." 

Nadja swung around on him. “We 
can,” she said. “Do you remember across 
what leagues of empty space Telzon and 
you and I reached and compelled the 
minds of the rebellious robots? With 
Zonlor's help we can reach Earth with 
our minds.” 

Savary consulted the old Lyddan with 
his eyes. The latter inclined his feath- 
ered head. “Your Older Ones have good 
minds — there should be no impossibility 
in reaching them even though they are 
unfamiliar with thought-transmission. 
Matter — however dense — cannot inter- 
rupt the radiations of thought, and our 
three minds are very powerful.” 

Savary flung himself into a seat be- 
side Nadja. His hand touched hers. A 
glow ran through her, for it was a brief 
lover's caress snatched from the abstrac- 
tion of their epic struggle for Earth's 
life. He spoke briefly. 

“Lu-Fein will be on duty in the inner 
Council Room at this time, will he not, 
Ramoneda?” Only half comprehending, 
the Chilean president nodded. 

* ^ * 

Within the silver and ebony room, 
countless leagues away, Lu-Fein felt 
eerie fingers plucking and calling to his 
mind. Like a noose tightening, the cur- 
rent of space-bridging thought slowly 
knotted itself around his waking and an- 
swering brain. 

Words began to filter through— wing- 
ing through matter beyond the scope of 
man, through ever-widening abyss of 
space. They slowly formed sentences 
which galvanized him to strained at- 
tention. Word by word, the message 
from the distant captive Victory moved 
mysteriously across the void. 

It ended and there was brief silence, 
then Savary’s thought vibrated within 
his own once more. “That is all. We are 
going, I think, to their moon. We shall 
try to conquer them. If we fail, remem- 
ber that we died willingly in the service 
of Earth." 


He stopped. The mind of Zonlor pulsed 
alone across the void. 

“Remember, too. Earth-leader, that 
it will be Lydda's pride to feel one of 
her race died in the service of Knute 
Savary’s world.” 

Another mind followed his across the 
widening gap — Ydraas'. His race was no 
stranger to thought-transmission. “And 
Speira gladly gives a life that the planet 
of Knute Savary may live.” 

The thread was broken. Somewhere 
above the shrunken air-envelope of the 
beleaguered Earth the Victory and its 
small and strangely assorted crew were 
whirling upward into a spatial night far 
less black than the vortex of the dying, 
yet ever-replaced things that carried 
them. 


CHAPTER XVm 
The Red World 


W ITHIN the space-ship time lapsed 
into monotonous rhythm of self- 
enforced sleep and waking. Ydraas and 
Ramoneda and Gordon worked under 
Nadja’s directions at the task of over- 
hauling and testing the vast array of 
weapons on the great space-ship. 'V^en 
this was done they watched the meaning- 
less hours march foolishly around the 
face of the time-recorders. 

Savary remained locked within his 
laboratory. Once Nadja went in to help 
him test the tensile strength of a blended 
alloy of stelumin and vulcan and saw the 
marks of sleepless vigils on his hollow- 
eyed face. Meanwhile, the dark stream 
that bore them flashed ever upward 
through the hidden skies. 

At last — Nadja had marked the course 
of six days on the time-board — ^the mad 
trek of solid matter through the airless 
void seemed to slow and falter. The 
speed-indicator hovered and almost 
stopped. Savary came out of his labo- 
ratory at Nadja’s call. He glanced at the 
speed-indicator and nodded. 

“Six days,” he said. “I thought they 
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would take about that time. Now we 
shall see what kind of a world these 
creatures come from. Nadja, you stay at 
the controls. 

“Zonlor, Ydraas, Gordon, Ramoneda 
— ^will you assist me in dismantling four 
of the heat-guns and installing new 
weapons in their place? They will have 
to be connected directly with the solar- 
power reservoirs as they have no motive 
power of their own. In any case their 
consumption of power is so immense 
that we must use them (mly in the last 
extremity.” 

For awhile, as they toiled at desperate 
speed, the ominous immobility in space 
persisted. Nadja and Ramoneda were 
standing at the controls, looking eagerly 
at the dead-blackness of the vision-plate, 
when they began once more to move. 

A shiver seemed to run through the 
prisoned ship as the grip of the solidi- 
fied things vaporized around it. Then 
the indicator on the dial, set to show 
any deviations from the space-vessel’s 
straight route during space-flight, began 
to revolve at an appalling speed. Spin- 
ning like a top the Victory leaped up- 
ward as the great column of the moon- 
things swirled ahead in a mighty ro- 
tating jet. 

Across the viewless vision-plate tihe 
dead-black melted before a red glare. 
Even as Savary hurried back into the 
control-room from a final inspection of 
his new weapons the vortex that held 
them fast opened like some foul unfold- 
ing flower, whirling them downward to- 
wards a vast surface of viscous inky 
liquid that glowed with the sultry re- 
flected glare of some invisible light. 

Savary uttered a low exclamation. “A 
world of liquid gases ! They must be in- 
stinct with some inner super-cold of 
their own or the approach they have 
made to our sun would have volatilized 
tiiem.” 

Suddenly the girl cried out. Beneath 
them the floor of the black planetoid had 
opened in a vast fissure that split the 
tides of liquid gases from pole to pole. 
Like some gigantic wound torn by Titan 
hands in the alien world’s flanks it lifted 
jagged ramparts of torn and twisted de- 


bris high into the sky. From its on- 
plumbed depths poured a sultry crimson 
glare. 

Ydraas turned to Carl Gordon. “If 
that is the reflected glow of some in- 
ternal fire I think we are near our end. 
Even if the vulcan walls could resist the 
temperatures that live at the core of a 
world we shall all be incinerated within 
our triple hull.” 

The air-guard’s lips set thinly. “Never- 
theless, we may be able to do them some 
damage before we die,” he said evenly. 

Savary stared down at the abyss with 
intent eyes. Like aimless wounded birds 
the leaders of the great column of fleeing 
things were palpitating around their 
world. Nearer and nearer it drew tifl the 
foil immensity of the chasm tom in the 
dark planetoid’s side was revealed to 
them. 

As long as the small sphere itself it 
measured at least a hundred miles from 
wall to wall. The tortured pinnacles, 
rising in grotesque shapes above it, were 
as lofty as the highest mountain of 
Earth. 

“This must be the token left by its 
collision with our own moon,” Nadja 
said. 

Savary nodded, gave a sharp order. 
“Everyone to his place.” 

N OW the great jagged cleft was 
opening its glowing jaws immedi- 
ately beneath their keel. Still circling in 
the whirling hold of the black vortex 
that bore them they sank closer and 
closer to the weird glow — a glow, which, 
strangely, the black legions seemed to 
have no power to dim or intercept. Im- 
mediately to their left, the torn and 
twisted ramparts of the red gulf reared 
to titanic heights, holding back like some 
vast tortured dam the sluggish and omi- 
nous wash of the liquid gases forming 
the surface of this world. 

Around them the vast width of the 
glowing chasm was filled with the vafior- 
ous legions of their foe. Savary noted 
that most of them seemed to have ex- 
panded to their thinnest vapor-form and 
gave a command. 

Out from the space-vessel swept the 
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almost invisible sparkle of the disinte- 
grators. The stricken ranks of Stygian 
black around them melted forth'W'ith in 
great swaths. Out to the walls of the 
chasm, the terrible rays flamed in anni- 
hilating waves. 

As they touched the glowing cliffs long 
streaks of darker red sprang out across 
their flamewashed surface — sprang and 
widened like ripples around a flung 
stone. Eating inward, the rays cut pits 
and caverns out of the jet-like substance 
that was the rock of this new woi'ld. 

The Stygian millions of the foe pulsed 
in a whirling horror. After the terrors 
of the sudden collision with the terres- 
trial moon another threat of destruction 
was attacking their world ! They faltered 
and began to condense into their most 
invulnerable form but Savary’s hand 
was on the levels of the rocket-tubes. 

Before they could solidify, the rockets 
flared in a brilliant burst of flame across 
the somber red of the surrounding glow. 
Leaping ahead of the vanguard of the 
foe the space-ship swept — not up and 
outward but down — into the chasm. 

The old Chilean — the only one not in- 
ured to spatial acceleration — reeled un- 
der the impact of their vertiginous flight. 
Nadja caught him as he was about to 
collapse and poured a strong dose of 
restorative down his throat. 

When he could speak he said weakly, 
“I am the only useless member of your 
crew. I should apologize for having 
come.” 

Nadja helped him to a couch. They 
were still flashing down at an indescrib- 
able speed into the heart of the Black 
Moon. Suddenly she felt the slight jar 
of the breaking rockets. Leaving Ramo- 
neda, she turned to the vision-plate to 
see the vast arch of the chasm open be- 
neath them into a realm of strange bril- 
liance. 

They were floating in a vast hollow 
whose limits could not be perceived. 
Everywhere amid the tides of the turgid 
glow around them swirled the countless 
eddies and angry vapors of myriads of 
jet-black things. The light in which they 
swam and floated came from no de- 
limitable source — ^an unfocused radia- 


tion, living and pulsing ebb and flow of 
hostile power. 

As he pulled himself to his feet the 
Chilean president saw the ruddy glow 
from without reflect itself on the tense 
faces of his companions. An exclamation 
tore itself from his throat as he turned 
and beheld the three-fold thick walls of 
the space-ship apparently melting away 
before his appall^ glance. 

F or a moment the faces of the remote 
and reflective-eyed Lyddan, of the 
ethereally beautiful Speiran, of Carl 
Gordon, were flooded with that omi- 
nous glow. Then Savary’s hand reached 
out for the light-switch and darkness 
swept around them. 

Savary spoke reassuringly. “That 
light generates heat of a sort but not 
enough to fuse our plating. I think these 
things live on light and can absorb it 
only when vaporized. This is their habi- 
tat and this light is probably their source 
of nourishment. 

“Whatever this light is it can evident- 
ly penetrate even such compact sub- 
stances as Vulcan but when I switched 
oif our own light, its interest in us 
ceased. You may have noticed that our 
lights were dimming? — even as our 
searchlights did when we turned them 
on the things on Earth. At the time, this 
gave me an idea. What we have just seen 
confirms it. 

“And now that we know^ something 
about them — we can fight!” 

The disintegrators had been switched 
off in their mad acceleration down the 
abyss. Now they stabbed out in a circle 
of destruction l^fore which the somber 
unwarned legions of the vapor-things, 
swirling everywhere around them, 
reeled. 

From the gaping chasm that slit the 
roof of this world came pouring the van- 
guard of the great column they had out- 
distanced while — as if its answer to a 
voiceless cry for help — ^the remote 
reaches of that endless hollow began to 
empty their tide of Stygian creatures to- 
ward the vortex that whirled around the 
flaming Victory. 

The disintegrators began to hurl their 
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pale radiance against a more impervious 
foe. For miles around the molecules of 
the Moon-Creatures were condensing 
and contracting like the circles of a semi- 
solid whirlpool. Every minute they were 
opposing to the destructive rays a more 
and more resistant front. 

Sparks began to cascade back from 
the closing walls and Nadja saw Sava- 
ry’s face grow grim. She bent over the 
vision-plate by his side. The red glow 
had vanished — blotted out behind im- 
measurable depths of solidifying sub- 
stance — and as Savary switched the 
disintegrators off and gave the signal for 
all the sound-vibrators to be flung on she 
read the misgivings in his mind. 

For a moment, as the death of the 
sound-vibrators struck out at them, the 
solid wall around the space-ship crum- 
bled. Then a slow tremor shook the pris- 
oned craft. In the darkness they heard 
the ominous grind of straining metal. 

Hurrying into a space-suit, Gordon 
made his way into the exterior airlocks 
and sent bade a shout of frantic warn- 
ing through the dial-phone. At half a 
dozen places the outer wall of vulcan 
was buckling inward. The clotted things 
— backed by the incalculable pressure of 
all their species — had found the joints 
of the Victory’s armor. 

“The weight behind them has forced 
them in between the outlets of the sound- 
vibrators,” he said grimly. “The Victory 
is caught.” 

Another and another tremor shook the 
buckling hull. In the outer compartment 
of the Victory Gordon saw the space- 
proof walls bulge slowly. Behind each 
vise of immeasurable weight lay the 
league-deep pressure of a vengeful 
world. Slowly, the mighty walls sagged 
and groaned. He flung one more frantic 
warning into the wall phone at his side, 
then turned to face the death that in a 
moment would overwhelm them all. 

Savary’s hand hovered over the 
switches releasing the four new weapons 
but Nadja acted suddenly. Her arm 
flashed above the glow of the dial board 
and a lever swung down. The most anti- 
quated of all the space-ship’s equip- 
ment — ^the great heat-guns that had ex- 


terminated the Nerea of Sakka — flamed 
into life. 

Hurling itself from every pore of the 
space-craft, the white-hot flame of the 
released guns met the atomic wall locked 
around them. 

“They will destroy us!” Zonlor 
thought. “In a moment, the guntubes 
themselves must give away — or the hull 
fuse !” 

But Savary had seized the idea in 
Nadja’s mind. Tensely, he held his hand 
from the dial-board, waiting — risking 
everything on the chance she had seen 
and played for — played for rightly! In 
the infinitesimal space granted them, 
the flaming tide flattened and spread 
like a sheet of Living fire, and as 
spread the ring that held the space-ship 
in its appalling clutch began slowly to 
dissolve along its inner surface. Carl 
Gordon turned to the wall-phone at his 
side. “The pressure’s relieved ! The walls 
are holding!” he cried. 

Savary’s eyes met Nadja’s. Her mind 
had outspeeded his for one brief moment 
and had saved their lives — ^for awhile 
at least. 

As she sped out to verify the damage 
Ramoneda wiped his forehead. “But why 
does the heat-ray affect them when they 
are impervious to the disintegrators?" 
he asked in a shaken voice. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Out of Power 


§ A VARY looked at the vision-plate. 
It showed white washes of terrific 
flame as the heat-rays coursed within 
the widening margin left between Hie 
hull and the solidified things. He spoke 
briefly. 

"They are vaporizing so as to absorb 
the light of the heat-rays — for the heat 
itself they care nothing. It would take 
something like the heat of the sun to 
melt a substance such as theirs. But 
light is their food — this is the complete 
proof of it. 
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“As a matter of fact, creatures that 
live on light represent an order not so 
far from our comprehension. Organisms 
that live almost exclusively on air exist 
on our world. The human frame itself 
draws nourishment from the sunlight. 
From that to organisms that feed exclu- 
sively on light-radiations is only a short 
step." 

“Do you think that light is their only 
food ?” Zonlor thought curiously. 

“Food is only a form of speech — it is 
their source of energy, like our food, but 
the method by which they absorb it may 
not resemble our manner of eating. No. 
I think that they draw into themselves 
at least one other form of radiation. The 
nev/ weapons I constructed are based on 
this belief.” 

Nadja came back to the control room 
at this moment, followed by Carl Gor- 
don. “The walls are intact and they seem 
to be vaporizing,” she said. “I slipped 
back the observatory’s outer roof long 
enough to notice that there were streaks 
of dark red visible through the black.” 

For a few minutes there was only the 
throb of the sound-vibrators sending 
their disrupting rhythms into the den- 
sities still pressing around them in the 
lightless control-room. Silently the 
dauntless crew weighed the value of the 
respite they had just won from the de- 
struction they hardly hoped finally to 
esca,pe. 

Ramoneda broke the silence. “Our 
death would matter little if only we 
could make these creatures pay dearly 
enough in exchange for them to leave 
Earth unmolested till her air-envelope 
is gathered around her once more. But 
your death, Savary, may be a greater 
price than Earth can afford to pay for a 
mere respite.” 

Savary shrugged. “If Earth is saved, 
she can evolve other minds. Neither are 
we dead — yet. In any case, if we die, we 
shall take enough of the denizens of this 
world with us to ensure their never 
troubling Earth again. 

“I have set a sort of detonator — it is 
really a mixture of chemicals that react 
violently against the traces of these 
Diings’ substances. At the first rupture 


of our hull and the consequent penetra- 
tion of the outer atmosphere it will ex- 
plode the chemical contents of my lab- 
oratory and change the Victory into a 
bomb of such lethal power as may well 
disrupt even these creatures’ alien mole- 
cular composition. But that is only the 
last weapon.” 

Beyond the admixture of Stygian 
darkness and the white flame of the 
heat-guns long washes of lurid red were 
filtering in as the ranks of the black 
moon things vaporized gluttonously to 
feed on the new, white-hot brilliance 
that was being bestow'ed upon them. 

Suddenly the terrible disintegrators 
replaced the flaming rays of heat. The 
stricken myriads swirled in a panic as 
blind as that which had fastened on the 
things besieging Earth. As they eddied 
in dissolving clouds of jet around the 
lethal fans of pale radiance the rocket- 
tubes belched out their blasts of fire. 

Upward through leagues on leagues 
of the whirling, palpitating vapors, the 
Victory hurled her flashing length of 
metal on its liberated course. Suddenly, 
they were free — free and hurtling across 
the enormous caverned home of the in- 
vaders of Earth. 

Before Savary could brake that mad 
acceleration all sign of the vast chasm 
down which they had come had vanished 
in their rear. They sped alone in the 
endless washes of the lurid light, their 
myriad foe left far behind. 

For a moment, only the flare of their 
braking rockets kept them company in 
that shadowless sea of light. Then 
Ydraas uttered an ejaculation as he 
glanced at the vision-plate. Like water 
vaporizing in the sun, the white-hot 
brilliance of the rocket flares was being 
sucked away into some remote reaches 
of that all-pervading glow. 

Savary switched off the rockets. They 
floated almost motionless in the still 
intensity of that unreal glare. Suddenly, 
Nadja exclaimed: “They are coming 
after us !” 

A gainst the red light that filled the 
horizonless world the dead-black 
tides of the things were pouring upward 
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in biUcws of molten jet. But these were 
no such fusing and ^dying masses, no 
barely individual conglomeration of 
pugnaciously stupid matter. 

Enormous and tentacled, with pseu- 
dopod outshoots of fluctuating jet, each 
was a distinct and individual entity, 
pulsing with an ambience of ultrahuman 
hate. 

Nadja felt a horrible, gross tide of 
uninterpretable violence sweep across 
her psychic senses. “These are not like 
the others !” she cried softly. “They have 
minds that are beating out a message! 
Zonlor, what is it that they- generate?” 

The old Lyddan’s mental composure 
was shaken. “Hate and triumph,” he an- 
swered. “These are the servitors of some 
power they worship or obey — priests <» 
attendants of something for which they 
covet us as food.” 

The disintegrators swept out towards 
them with a lethal flare but the things 
expanded like lightning, thinning out to 
an impalpable vapor, more tenuous than 
anything their weaker kindred could 
achieve. Soon they were no more than 
vague shadows of motion, drifting ever 
closer across the red washes of their 
underworld light. 

“Half the disintegrator-rays are be- 
ing lost in the spaces between their ex- 
panded molecules,” Savary said grimly. 

He flung on ihe heat-guns but t^ 
slowly enfolding tides of the mounting 
vapor-foe disdained their trap. Imper- 
vious to the flames around them, dying 
but only in comparatively small numbers 
under the pale fans of the disintegrators, 
they billowed upward around the float- 
ing ship. The solidified tentacles reached 
out and <met the full blast of the sound- 
vibrators that Ydraas had — at Savary’s 
nod — flung on. 

A few of the strange feelers melted 
away into powdery dust, but others grew 
out of the still vaporous bodies and 
swathed themselves around and around 
the death-hurling ship. At an incredible 
speed the tenuous mists solidified to 
black units of appalling weight, wove 
an unl»-eakable net around the fighting 
ship. 

The vision-plate darkened but not 


wholly as when they were locked in the 
solid density of the fused other-things. 
Through the twining tentacled net, dark 
smears of sultry red continued to burn 
from some far-distant space. Then the 
space-ship gave a lurch and began to 
move without volition of its own. Slowly, 
they were being borne down into the 
invisible vistas of the luminous world. 

Under Savary’s hands, the Victory 
became a splitting monster of death- 
dealing rays. Swaths of impalpable mists 
vanished under the stabs of the disinte- 
grators. Crumbled dust of trans-stellar 
solidity sank in a constant shower into 
the fathomless ocean of fluctuating crim- 
son through which they fell. 

But, ever reforming itself around 
them, through the laws of some atomic 
principle culled from another constella- 
tion, the substance of the billowing hate- 
charged eddies renewed itself constantly 
and shot out more and heavier tentacles, 
filling up the gaps tom in their ranks. 

They were descending toward an ulti- 
mate brightness of palpitating crimson 
whose radiations were almost beyond 
the endurance of mortal eyes. Something 
in the violence of that upward-beating 
light made Savary screen the vision- 
plate to its smallest proportions. 

“Turn your eyes away! That light is 
deadly !” he barked over his shoulder. 

He himself, however, did not cease 
from bending over the reflection of that 
letiial glow. While the pupils of his eyes 
seemed to distend under the radiations 
beating up against them he stared down 
at the scene below. As far as he could 
see the evil brightness of that lurid floor 
stretched and pulsed and palpitated. 

Here, without doubt, was the heart 
and focal center of the subterranean 
world’s life, the source of its ocean of 
almost material light, the energy-be- 
stower from which came the vitality of 
that strange and deadly inner empire. 
Some ominous presentiment of its power 
made Savary swing around, one hand 
veiling his tortured eyes, and fling an 
urgent order at Nadja, who stood ready 
at his side. 

Two minutes later, as he bent over 
the blazing violence towards which they 
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sank, he saw the wavering, puny shadow 
of an ingot of vulcan that the girl had 
fetched from tiie store-rooms, drop 
downward toward the crimson inferno. 
For a moment, he followed it with his 
half-seared eyes, then an exclamation 
burst from his lips. 

As it touched ^e dazzling expanse be- 
low, a sheet of intolerable brilliance 
flared up around it. Before his glance its 
substance — vulcan as perdurable as the 
Victory’s bull — ^melted and dissolved 
into new radiations of still intenser 
flame. He measured the distance between 
them and that waiting glare. In another 
ten minutes they too would suffer the 
fiery annihilation of that fate ! 

D ecision spurred him to his feet. 

All their defenses had been tried 
and proven too weak. 

"Gordon, Ramoneda, Ydraas, Zonlor 
— man the new weapons immediately,” 
he called tensely. "We have only ten 
minutes. If we touch that floor we are 
finished. Nadja, stand ready to take my 
place if my eyes should give out. When 
I give the signal trip the switches of 
each of the four cylinders. If they work 
I think I can tear the ship away from 
these things’ hold.” 

Like hounds released to the boon of 
action, the four sprang to the switches 
of each of the mysterious cylinders they 
had helped set in place of an equal num- 
ber of heat-guns. Savary tried at the 
same time the last navigating trick he 
iwssessed, one impossible in a weaker 
craft. 

Releasing all the port-side rockets at 
the bow simultaneously with the star- 
board and rear ones, he gave the ship 
such a fierce twist that it tore itself — 
rotating like a flaming pinwheel — out 
of the clutches of the tentacled servants 
of the fiery floor. 

A golden glowing vapor sprang from 
the four ports, from the new weapons 
Savary had developed. Out towards the 
billowing pitch-black multitudes of the 
inner world things it spread in soft fan- 
shaped plumes — down in delicate shim- 
mering puffs toward the awful floor of 
lethal light. A minute, two minutes 


passed, while the cylinder of mighty 
vulcan rotated upward in flaming gyra- 
tions that threatened to tear it asunder. 

Suddenly Savary braked their wheel- 
ing flight. Around them as far as the 
eye could plumb the glowing inferno, the 
whirling legions of things had clotted 
in vaporous masses around each soft 
golden cloud or plume. 

With startling suddenness, they began 
bursting apart, spreading and tearing 
out into thin filaments of greying vapor 
whose very hues were that of death. A 
minute more and the first of the pink- 
shot golden puffs had floated down to 
touch the blinding floor. 

It blazed up fiercely and Knute Sav- 
ary, unnoticed, flung one hand across the 
tearing agony searing his eyeballs. Then 
— like some stricken thing — it shivered 
in a terrible convulsion that rippled 
away in endless shuddering vistas. Its 
fierce radiations dulled till the eyes of 
those -within the space-ship could face 
them unimpaired. 

“Take the controls, Nadja. Aim for 
the chasm,” Savary said briefly. 

Like a freed arrow, the space-ship 
soared higher and higher into the dim- 
ming radiance of the horizonless world, 
unhindered by the stricken foe, while 
around them the infinite drifts and 
eddies of the things clustered and sucked 
at each new puff of golden vapor, only to 
burst apart by some explosion within the 
heart of their molecular life. 

Far away from the lethal depths to 
which they had been dragged the Fic- 
tory’s crew flashed within their liberated 
cylinder. The shuddering exploding 
ranks of the foe made no attempt to fol- 
low them. At a sharp order from Savary 
the four new weapons were switched off 
and they sped in a vast solitude — far 
from the dying creatures who denizened 
this world — ^heading for the gaping 
chasm caused by the inter-lunar col- 
lision. 

The purr of the solar-engines faltered 
and slowed. Savary stiffened and his 
mouth grew grim. The flame of the 
rockets dwindled to a mere trickle that 
dripped forlornly at the ports in hea-vy 
drops of fire. Nadja cast one look at the 
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power-indicator on the control-board. 

“The solar-reservoirs are empty. We 
have no power left !” she said with whit- 
ening lips. 


CHAPTER XX 
The End of the Things 


Z ONLOR, Ydraas and the two Earth- 
men followed Nadja back into the 
control-room. In silence they heard the 
words that spelled their end. About 
them the ispace-ship's mighty engines 
had ceased their throbbing but, born by 
the impetus of its flight, the great cylin- 
der still flew through the red glow of the 
black moon’s heart. 

Not one face blanched as destruction 
all the more cruel that it came at the 
very moment of victory — looked them 
in the face. 

Nadja spoke with an undaunted smile, 
“Well, at least we’ve done what we came 
here to do. Earth will be free of these 
things for good.” 

Carl Gordon cast his eye down to- 
wards the vision-plate and spoke quietly. 
“There is the chasm opening above us.” 

A mile or so above the space-ship 
the towering walls of the great plane- 
tary wound rose up to the remote and 
invisible gateway beyond which waited 
the pure reaches of special night. In 
supreme irony it opened the way for an 
escape now rendered impossible. Sud- 
denly, however, Savary swung on them. 

“There is still a chance! Nadja — the 
emergency power reserves stored in 
each rocket-tube! Turn them on. They 
may get us to the surface. Once there 
we can refill our reservoirs from the 
direct rays of the sun.” 

The girl slipped back into her seat. 
Her fingers pressed a row of hidden but- 
tons concealed under the edge of the 
dial-board. The rockets woke with a 
cough and purred anew. Then, suddenlj% 
Nadja slowed them to a whisper. Eddy- 
ing down from the chasm above their 
heads, the belated rear guard of the 


Things that had fled Eartti were pouring 
in a vast column. 

Even as the minds around him reeled 
before this final blow to their rewaken- 
ing hopes Knute Savary leaped to his 
feet. 

“There is one last hope,” he said. 
“Wait here and give the ship all it will 
stand if the chasm above clears even for 
a minute.” 

He moved towards the door and Nadja 
cried out, “Where are you going? Knute ! 
Answer me!” 

He turned and explained hurrie ’ 
“If we charge them with one of tne 
rocket-boats there is a chance that they 
will solidify as one mass around it — ^they 
have a bulldog’s blind pugnacity — and 
thus clear a passage upward through the 
chasm.” 

The girl leaped up with a frantic cry 
but he was already without the room, 
racing for the nearest rocket-boat berth. 
Ydraas and Gordon were already on his 
heels. Zonlor followed them, his thoughts 
deeply shaken. 

“I will go,” he cried after Savary. “I 
am an old man. Death is my due! Your 
life is too valuable — ^none other could 
replace it!” 

Savary’s hand was already on the door 
of the rocket-boat compartment. As he 
wrenched it open he spoke curtly over 
one shoulder. “This is my job. I am cap- 
tain here.” Before they could reach him, 
he had leaped into the small room where 
the rocket-boat lay berthed. But imme- 
diately he drew back! The boat was no 
longer there ! 

The three racing after him flung 
themselves upon him from the rear. 
They too stopped and stared. As they 
stood there the soft hiss of escaping air 
and the clang of the outer door of the 
rocket-boat’s outer-chute told them what 
had happened. Gordon flung a quick 
glance at Ydraas and Zonlor. Nadja had 
stayed — agonized but inflexible — at her 
pilot’s post. 

“Ramoneda is gone!” he said in a 
shaken voice. 

As the little craft slid out of its chute 
into the red glow of the Inner World, 
the old Chilean aristocrat smiled with 
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something of the gay arrogance of 
youth. Nursing bitterly as he had done 
the feeling of being useless impedimenta 
on the Victory, he felt a new lightness 
in his heart as he headed his small 
craft’s nose towards the swimming bil- 
lows of dead-black above his head. 

The black vapors swirled down to- 
wards him from the red washes of the 
lurid sea of light. Dumb malignant ten- 
tacles reached out towards the frail 
stelumin shell that carried him. Carlos 
Ramoneda’s mouth set to a grim steady 
line. With inflexible eye, a president of 
distant Earth went hurtling to his 
death ! 

Within the space-ship Nadja uttered 
a sob as she saw the slim, slivery craft 
speed forth like a loosed arrow towards 
the Stygian waves of black above. When 
Savary entered the control-room, she 
stared at him and swayed, while for a 
moment everything around her turned 
black. 

He stood above her and spoke slowly. 
“It is Ramoneda. He must have slipped 
past me or out through the other door 
when I turned to speak to you.” 

O N the vision-plate without they saw 
the little ship touch the vanguard 
of the vaporous column. As Savary had 
foreseen it eddied in a constricting 
whorl of dumb animosity, then began 
to clot like a molecular vise around the 
vortex in which Ramoneda had vanished. 

Savary spoke in a strained voice. 
“Don’t waste his sacrifice, Nadja.” 

Off to the left, half of the chasm had 
opened clear and without shadow of the 
things. Toward that clear space, the ship 
flashed upward like a stone from a sling. 
No foe moved to bar their way. 

Behind them the appalling constric- 
tion of the vapor-things slowly expand- 
ed. A twisted scrap of stelumin fell from 
their vaporizing heart. Wavering slowly, 
the crushed remnant of a rocket-boat 
floated slowly downward through the 
dulling crimson world. Infinitely far be- 
neath it the sick but still evilly glowing 
floor waited to fuse it in its clutches. 

The reckless climb continued. Between 
walls of deep and sullen flight they 


flashed, their rockets singing wildly be- 
hind them. Acceleration tore and ham- 
mered at their pulses. Suddenly an arch 
of darkness opened overhead. 

“The sky ! I can see the stars !” Ydraas 
called out exultantly. 

Up and out they flashed, describing a 
long parabola as they left the alien 
world for the clean night. The cold 
washes of the sleeping gases stretched 
somberly below them as they fled. 

“We must not only win free from the 
abyss,” Savary said warningly, “but far 
enough out in space to overcome the at- 
traction of the planetoid.” Already, the 
Black Moon was growing spherical be- 
neath them. Then the rockets spluttered, 
coughed once or twice, and purred to a 
rest. 

Nadja clicked her teeth together grim- 
ly. “Our momentum must carry us free,” 
^e said. 

Zonlor cast a long measuring glance 
at the Black World below and shook his 
feathered head. “With any other world, 
it would suffice. But this one holds us 
still. Its pull is in proportion to its densi- 
ty — and that is far greater than Earth, 
We cannot get free !” 

Savary laughed suddenly. He had re- 
mained seated in silence beside Nadja, 
seemingly content to leave the piloting 
of the space-ship entirely in her hands. 
Now he said, "I think we can. Steer so 
as to use our momentum — not to get 
away from this accursed sphere. Zonlor 
is right. Its density is too great to be 
conquered by mere momentum. 

“Swing the ship into a temporary 
orbit around it. Our solar-reservoirs are 
already charging. If we can circle the 
planetoid for an hour or two we shall 
have enough power to tear ourselves 
away from even its gravitational pull.” 

Under Nadja’s hand, the space-ship 
swung obediently in a long curve that 
paralleled the surface curvature of the 
Black Sphere below. Around them the 
cold blaze of familiar constellations 
wheeled silently across the infinite 
reaches of the sky. On the side of the 
ship facing the sun the charging reser- 
voirs began to hum softly with the in- 
streaming power. 
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After awhile Nadja cast an expert 
glance at the height and velocity indica- 
tors on the control-board and said, “We 
are swinging around in a slowly-narrow- 
ing orbit. Before we begin to fall freely 
our reservoirs will have charged enough 
power to pull us away from here. Those 
weapons you used at the end, must have 
consumed an almost unbelievable 
amount of power, Knute.” 

Zonlor thought curiously towards the 
silent figure of Savary. “What kind of 
destruction was it that you hurled at 
them at the last?” 

S AVARY had left Nadja’s side when 
they emerged from the red chasm 
and moved to a seat at the farthest end 
of the control room. Leaning back in the 
shade of the cushioned couch he an- 
swered the old Lyddan. 

“Molecular disintegration in arrested 
motion, an admixture of an old discovery 
with a new one. Years ago I discovered, 
during some other research a means of 
arresting and holding in suspension the 
action of the disintegrating rays. By 
applying the principle of this discovery 
to our need of the moment I found an- 
other use for it. 

“Those golden vapors you saw were 
highly magnetic gases charged with a 
potential disintegrating current which 
contact with matter of a very slight 
density released. The disintegrating 
principle disrupts the intimate composi- 
tion of the atom, freeing electrons and 
protons so that they in their turn bom- 
bard the neighboring atoms and explode 
them. The action is progressive.” 

“The secret of how a mind like yours 
originated on a planet as young as your 
Earth, is still perplexing our scientists,” 
Zonlor said reflectively. “If this discov- 
ery of yours has other uses than destruc- 
tion — with which Lydda has little to do 
— it v/ill prove an interesting subject of 
experiment.” 

Nadja interrupted the old Lyddan’s 
musings by turning and looking at- Sav- 
ary over her shoulder. “Will you take my 
place, Knute?” she asked. “We are be- 
ginning to drop more rapidly. Perhaps 
you had better handle the controls.” 


From the shadowy corner where he 
sat the voice of Knute Savary came 
grimly. “I am afraid that you will have 
to do all the running of the ship from 
now on, Nadja. I gave over the controls 
to you because I could no longer see. 
That infernal floor of light has burnt my 
eyes out. You should have let me get to 
the rocket-boat before Ramoneda did.” 

A low cry broke from the girl. There 
was a stunned silence, during which the 
Victory flew on its silent course forgot- 
ten by all save the wheeling stars whose 
faint gleam of light brushed frostily 
across its shining hull as it flashed 
through spacial night. Then Zonlor hur- 
ried across to Savary’s side and ex- 
amined each nearly disrupted eyeball 
carefully. 

He spoke authoritatively. “The sight 
is gone — ^but you will see again. Our sci- 
entist-doctors of Lydda can mend your 
burnt-out retinae. Medicine is an old sci- 
ence in our world. A mind such as yours 
cannot be allowed to be crippled by 
blindness,” 

An almost imperceptible flash of emo- 
tion passed over Savary^s face. “My 
thanks, Zonlor,” he said. “I had thought 
myself henceforth useless. Now, Nadja 
will be my eyes till we get back to Lydda. 
How much solar-power have we stored 
so far ?” 

Nadja looked at the indicator. “Near- 
ly half our capacity.” 

“Enough to tear us away if we 
choose,” Savary commented. 

“If we choose?” Nadja questioned 
with a lift of her eyebrows. 

Knute Savary smiled grimly. “Since 
we have done so much, why not finish 
it ?” he asked. “If we let this foul world 
exist within a system where it should 
never have come, the danger of an in- 
vasion of these things will always over- 
shadow Earth. 

“There are many still alive down in 
that unnatural realm of theirs. All those 
who killed Ramoneda are still un- 
touched. They may spawn again and re- 
turn one day to attack our world. We 
cannot leave till we have destroyed their 
sphere !” 

Ydraas smiled at Carl Gordon's 
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amazed stare. “It is no harder to destroy 
a "world than to recreate one from the 
desiccated bones of half a million years 
of desolation,” he said. 

Nevertheless the air-guard looked 
over at the blind still face of the man 
opposite him. "But "what can one space- 
ship, however mighty, do against the 
planetary mass of a sphere such as 
this?” he asked. 

Savary smiled a little. “We shall make 
it destroy itself. But to do so we must 
once more imperil our chances of seeing 
Earth again. Are you willing?” 

Nadja’s glance swept them keenly and 
their eyes gave sufficient answer. “What 
shall we do?” she said. 

“How far are we from the surface? 
Can you sight the gr^t chasm by which 
we entered?” 

Nadja looked down. “It is just ahead 
of us. We will pass over its eastern rim 
in five minutes.” 

“Let the ship circle the planetoid once 
more. Use the rockets if necessary — but 
as little as you can. We need to store 
more power for what we have to do. 
When we draw near it once more brake 
and tell me.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
'A Vision of the Picture 


C ircling lower and lower in an 
ever-contracting orbit they flew 
above the oily tides of the black world. 
Carl Gordon shuddered as the frozen 
depths of liquid gases eddied and 
dimpled closer and closer to their keel. 
Everything about this alien world was 
hostile to his human instincts. 

To the feathered Lyddan, no one 
world was more unusual than another — 
long centuries of knowledge had sapped 
the power of wonder in his race. To 
Ydraas of Speira, whose youth had sunk 
to sleep under the spell of a planet’s 
death, whose flesh and blood had known 
the awful isolation of a million-year- 
later awakening, all horrors or emotions 


were but incidents in this new life to 
which he had been translated. 

Nadja gave the space-ship an occa- 
sional spurt of the rockets but even so, 
its keel seemed almost to graze the 
ominous wash of sullen liquids beneath. 
It sped towards the lurid glow that indi- 
cated their approach to the great chasm 
ahead. At last the great planetary wound 
stretched beneath them. 

“There is a chance that the forces ly- 
ing latent within these liquefied gases 
are enormous beyond our computation,” 
Savary said gently. “Equally so are the 
dissolving powers of the floor of their 
Inner World. Choose a spot where the 
dividing wall is thinnest, Nadja, and cut 
through it with your disintegrators.” 

The braking rockets flamed across 
their bow and the pale ray of the disin- 
tegrators sprang forth to caress the 
twisted peaks. At the touch they began 
to crumble and dissolve. 

Ramparts of jet-like stone blazed 
briefly. Great crevasses grew and wid- 
ened above sudden tunnels blasted from 
the trans-stellar rock. The red glow of 
the vast gateway of the Inner World il- 
lumined the play of the devouring rays 
while above wheeled the lidless stars, 
distant and disinterested spectators of a 
duel such as space had never seen before. 

At last — ^with an unheard but mighty 
crash, the undermined summits swayed 
and bowed their heads. For more than a 
mile, the crumbling ramparts swayed 
and bowed. Then, in a black torrent of 
mighty boulders and pebbles cast as 
mountains, the dividing wall hurled it- 
self into the ruddy inferno below. 

Savary spoke sharply. “Nadja! Get 
away from here as fast as you can. Give 
her all the acceleration we have. Hold 
the space-drug in your mouths ready 
to swallow if the acceleration becomes 
past endurance, but hang on. This is 
going to be a race "with destruction !” 

Beneath them, the slow and sinister 
spectacle was sweeping on to a climax. 
With sluggish reluctance the aeon-old 
sleep of the liquid gases had wakened 
to motion. Like some semipetrified tor- 
rent it was slipping out over the edges 
of the broken ramparts, along the ra- 
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vines dug in the jet-like rock, widening 
and eddying as it flowed till its black red- 
washed waves were at the very lip of the 
abyss. 

Like some inky Niagara’s brink they 
seemed to curl and falter there, to poise 
a moment like some arrested destiny 
above the glowing gulf beneath. Then, 
in one mile-wide, massive jet, they 
poured themselves into tiie yawning 
mouth of the subterranean world. 

E ven as she swung the space-ship's 
head around and pointed it toward 
Earth, Nadja saw the distant surfaces 
of the gaseous sea stir and swirl and toss 
in short thick waves as far as eyes could 
see — all converging on that black cat- 
aract. 

The river pouring itself over the 
abyss’s lip was now a torrent. Beside 
her Savary said, “Quickly! We have no 
time to lose I** 

The rockets flared, dimming even the 
glare below. The space-ship leaped 
across the skies. Swinging the vision- 
plate backwards towards the rapidly 
diminishing sphere, Nadja saw a vast 
flaming cloud of vapor pour upwards 
and fill and overflow the distant gash of 
crimson that was the Black Planet's 
cosmic wound. Recklessly, she flung the 
throttle of the rocket-tubes to their full 
width. 

Like Savary she knew now what 
dread convulsion might yet catch them 
in its cosmic might. The stars seemed 
to reel about them in a maddened sky^ — 
the weight of all their merged universes 
seemed to press upon their gasping 
lungs and agonized frames! Then the 
narcotic of the space-drug seeped 
through their veins, giving them its 
brief respite. 

When they came back to their senses 
the black sphere lay far in their rear. 
Nadja heard Carl Gordon utter a choked 
exclamation and dragged herself from 
the last bonds of coma to bend over 
the vision-plate. Beside her Savary’s 
voice called out, “How much more accel- 
eration can we give her ?’’ 

_^Conquering the wracked agony of 
leaden limbs the girl consulted the indi- 


cators and saw that they registered — 
for the first time in their existence — 
their highest possible speed. 

“No more," she answered. Then she 
turned to the vision-plate and tightened 
her hold on Savary’s arm. 

Far behind them the Black Moon hung 
like some immense, smoking bomb. 
Above it floated a great plume of bril- 
liant vapor. From the mighty chasm 
clouds of flaming gases, generate by the 
volatilizing of the dormant elements 
within the crimson world, expanded till 
they formed a great banner of seething 
light that seemed to be hurling its long, 
fiery tentacles across the widening gulf 
of space in pursuit of the racing Victory. 

“What a spectacle! What's going on 
down there?” Gordon ejaculated. 

Savary, picking up Nadja’s mental de- 
scription swiftly, spoke. “Annihilation^ — 
an annihilation which may yet sweep us 
up in its outer fringes." 

The long streamers of flaming gases 
— in confirmation of his words 
— ^reached out after them and gained on 
them in that strange race of unsentient 
matter against life-impelled metal. Nad- 
ja had a swift vision of the glowing in- 
ferno from which they had escaped, 
whirling with the tides of volatilized 
gases and filling with the terrible poten- 
tialities of their suddenly awakened sub- 
stances. 

Even as her fingers clamped on the 
levers of the rocket-tubes — seeking to 
wrest from them every last ounce of 
power they might conceal — ^the advanc- 
ing billows brightened to an unendurable 
brilliancy, became suffused with strange 
hues of crimson and purplish-black, ex- 
panding and writhing across the con- 
stellated skies like some vast octopus of 
flame. 

“Zonlor, read the spectrum of those 
gases. It may tell us something of the 
composition of that world when — and if 
— we have time to study it,” Savary said 
quietly. 

The old Lyddan obeyed. Knowledge 
was greater to him than even the spec- 
tacle from which he turned. Though 
their life hung in the balance it must be 
served. When he turned to the vision- 
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plate again the Victory was streaking 
across the sky like an arrow of flame but 
behind it — ever vaster and more threat- 
ening — traced and spread that immense 
whorl of indescribable brightne^. 

Slowly the advancing billows seemed 
to falter and retract their outermost 
tendrils of flame. Like an opening incan- 
descent flower the floating banner of 
seething gas widened and curled back on 
itself. At its heart the Black World hung 
for one brief moment — clear and dis- 
tinct, though shrunken by the distances 
already set between. 

A great gash of blinding brilliance 
etched the abyss that sundered it in two, 
and from this mighty wound the flam- 
ing gases momentarily ceased to pour. 
Briefly, they saw it float there, somber 
and alien as its brood. Then — ^in an ap- 
palling maelstrom of pure flame — it dis- 
solved ! 

T he stunned mortals within the flee- 
ing Victory saw the whole arch of 
the skies vanish behind a writhing cor- 
ona of black and crimson. Behind them 
an awful dark brilliancy, a vast conflag- 
ration impossible to describe, poured it- 
self out from the crucible wherein had 
dissolved a world. The glowing van of 
the billowing gases in their rear leaped 
forward and swept them upward in the 
fringes of its seething tide. 

Before Savary could command Nadja 
had flung on the full power of the refrig- 
erating machines. They were flashing 
through a sea of flame, of whirling, in- 
candescent gases that paled the flare of 
their rocket-tubes to shadow streaks. 

“At least Ramoneda has had a fitting 
funeral pyre,” Savary said grimly. 

“What temperature is it outside?” he 
added after a minute. 

Nadja answered quietly. “The indica- 
tors have stopped registering.” 

“What temperature inside?” 

“A hundred and ten — and going up.” 
“Is every cooling unit working?” 
“Yes. The rocket-tubes have not fused 
yet — ^they are still functioning.” 

Carl Gordon looked across at Nadja 
and Savary. “The walls in here are 
growing hot.” 


Nadja nodded and remarked calmly. 
“I am giving her all the acceleration she 
will take.” 

The ship was still racing in the van- 
guard of the glowing gases. But the air 
within her toiple shells was growing 
overhot. The fusing plates of the outer 
Speiran vulcan began to sweat great 
drops of melted metal. 

Knute Savary, however, had not quite 
lost all knowledge of what passed on 
around him. Feeling blindly along the 
control-board he found the rarely used 
switches that motivated the sun-shields 
used as screen against the solar-rays 
when the storage batteries became over- 
loaded. 

He pressed them down and heard the 
little bell that indicated that they were 
in working order. As they swung out be- 
tween the faltering gases and the speed- 
ing ship, the cooling system began to 
win out. The air became breathable. The 
seething caldron dropped behind though 
the sightless pilot could only guess at its 
receding tides of brilliancy. The cold of 
space began hardening anew the fusing, 
but still whole, outer shell. 

Nadja struggled to her feet and, bend- 
ing over the vision-plate, cried, “We’ve 
won, Knute! The Black Moon is de- 
stroyed !” 

Knute Savary drew her close. “Yes, 
we’ve won. Earth is safe. In a few years 
her scars will be mended. You and I are 
free to think of each other, to turn our 
ship once more towards the trackless 
ways of space. Speira, Lydda, Marinoe 
and Reinos await us — and all the still 
unexplored worlds of that vast stream. 
We will never be cut off from Earth any 
longer — but her ways would be too nar- 
row for us now.” 

Nadja leaned against his shoulder. 
“Lydda first,” she said. “Lydda and your 
sight back again. Afterwards— -all _of 
space! Yes, Earth is too small for us 
now — ^but we will come back to her 
often.” 

Carl Gordon pulled himself painfully 
to his feet. Standing before the larger 
vision-plate, Nadja and Knute Savary 
were looking outward away from the 
flaming torch of the Black Moon’s pyre, 
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towards strange worlds of invisible light 
and unknown racing in the distant as- 
teroid stream. 

The air-guard svmng his own vision- 
plate the other way. Earth swam up 
glowingly within its field — a mighty 
sphere, pulsing with soft colors against 
the starry reaches beyond. Across space 
her voiceless call sped out to him and the 
vision of her future glowed brightly 
within his mind. Ydraas touched his 
arm. 

“I am glad that we have saved her,” 
he said. “Some day our worlds will be 
woven together with invisible bonds. 


The solar system will be one great union 
— evolved by your Savary's hand.” 

Zonlor’s grave thought coursed to- 
wards them as he staggered to his feet. 
“A great future looms ahead of us. 
Fountains of knowledge as yet unex- 
plored will be brought into the union we 
dream of here. One day we shall all be- 
long to the United States of Sol." 

Beneath them, the swaying globe of 
rescued Earth floated upward. Afar, re- 
born Speira turned in the conquered 
night of space. Between them lay an in- 
visible bond. The conquest of space had 
begun. 
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Wontworth taw tha darScnsss a4>out the tower 

THE LIGHT BENDER 

By FRANK K. KELLY 


Scientist Hend made man invisible — but not invincible! 


T he frosted glass door that led into 
the private office of Councillor Alvin 
Wentworth, Chairman, in this year 2030 
A.D., of Nev/ York City-State, was 
closed and locked. His prim efficient sec- 
retary had received her orders — and to 


the many and varied numL - - who came 
seeking audience with the great man 
she gave the invariable answer: “He’s 
in conference.” 

In the large luxuriously-fitted room 
Mr. Wentworth was in conference. He 
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sat behind his permentite desk, staring 
■VTith some misgiving at the two stal- 
wart gentlemen who confronted him. 

One was a very tall, thick-set and de- 
termined looking man, whose attitude at 
the moment was one of an insistent re- 
quest for attention. The other, smaller, 
wizened but evidently more prudent, 
looked on in silence. 

The two small pasteboards on Went- 
worth’s desk read; Hend <6 Rail, Science 
Engineers/* To the Councillor there 
seemed something familiar about the 
first of these names. Then he remem- 
bered — ^he had read not long before of 
the prominence and brilliance of engi- 
neer-physicist Arnold Hend, who had 
announced his intentions to visit Amer- 
ica from his German homeland on some 
errand whose nature he refused to re- 
veal. 

But the smaller engineer, whom the 
big man had called “Hend,” was silent. 
Rail had evidently been delegated to do 
the talking. 

He was saying, briefly, “Watch.** 

Before him, resting on the smooth 
surface of the desk, was a small object. 
It was in the form of a hollow drum 
about a foot in diameter in the center 
of which reposed a tiny model of an 
electric dsmamo. The only visible con- 
trols were two miniature switches — 
one labeled Start, the other Stop. 

He snapped the first lever forward 
and pointed to a glass paperweight a 
few inches from the drum. 

The little dynamo turned suddenly. 
Slowly at first, then with rapidly increas- 
ing speed until it had become a blurred 
whirling shape from which came a shrill 
penetrating hum. 

Wentworth gripped the arms of his 
chair. Before his eyes a dark pall was 
clouding up around the paperweight. It 
began to take on a vague indistinctness 
of shape as though it were slowly dis- 
solving. 

The hum rose to supersonic heights, 
and at that instant the little weight on 
Wentworth’s desk was gone. 

Triumph showed in Rail’s eyes. He 
grasped Wentworth’s hand, pushed it 
forward on the desk to the spot where 


the glass sphere had been. Wentworth 
experienced a queer sensation. He was 
feeling something that he could not see ! 

It was weird, uncanny. The sweat 
formed on his forehead. He drew his 
hand back. “Enough !” 

R ALL snapi)ed the other switch. He 
grinned. “Convinced, Chairman?” 
“Yes. What I have seen would have 
removed the most obstinate of doubts. 
Bat it’s — it’s dazing — stupendous! You 
have achieved invisibility. How?” 

For an instant Rail hesitated. Then, 
questioningly, he glanced at Hend, the 
third man in the room, who had main- 
tained an enigmatic silence. 

“Arnold is much better at that than 
I.” 

Hend flushed. For awhile he remained 
silent. Then, in a guttural German voice, 
which however was untainted by any ac- 
cent, he spoke. 

“It is very simple. We have only taken 
advantage of something that all men 
have known for a hundred years — that 
gravity is a form of electromagnetism. 
Einstein told us that in the twentieth 
century. 

“We have always been able in our day 
to produce powerful magnetic fields and 
to intensify them to a degree limited 
only by our supply of energy. 

“Around us, unnoticed apparently by 
all men with the exception of John and 
myself, is the hugest magnetic field of 
our experience, one of the most vast 
sources of .energy conceivable — ^Earth’s 
gravity! 

“Science has long known — once more 
from Einstein — that a powerful mag- 
netic field has a perceptible effect on 
light rays passing through it. Light 
beams crossing the sun were observed 
to have been turned measurably from 
their normal path, when under the di- 
rect influence of the star’s tremendous 
though unconcentrated magnetic fields — 
resulting in the phenomena of light- 
bending. 

"Rail and I have simply combined 
these two facts — that gravity is akin to 
magnetism and that magnetism has the 
power of bending light. We have intensi- 
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fied by this dsmamo of our own construc- 
tion the whole vast magnetic field of 
gravity into a directed channel. 

“You saw the result — invisibility. The 
incalculably powerful field of force which 
was centered on the paperweight so bent 
the light rays which made it visible to 
us that they passed around it instead of 
being absorbed or reflected. If gravity 
were pure electromagnetism, however, 
the effect would be a sort of dark ‘hole* 
in space, blotting out the sight of ob- 
jects around it. 

“But gravity, though akin to magnet- 
ism, is a separate distinct force — with 
the result that it not only bends light 
but renders those substances which come 
under its direct influence extremely per- 
meable to light reflected from other mat- 
ter. Thus the paperweight completely 
vanished.” 

Wentv'orth’s face mirrored his strug- 
gle with incredulity. He said abruptly, 
“Let's see that again.” 

Rail made a gesture of impatience. 
He flung the tiny switch. Once more 
the vibrant sound of the little machine 
on the desk filled the room. 

Wentworth put out his hand for the 
second time — expectantly. And then, an- 
noyance on his face, he passed his fingers 
over the surface of the desk in a search- 
ing motion. 

After a moment, “I can’t feel it. 
What’s the matter? It’s gone.” 

Unbelieving, Rail stared t him. Hend 
had stiffened curiously at his first words, 
a strange expression on his strained 
face — the expression of one who sud- 
denly finds an oft-expressed fear con- 
firmed within him. 

He whispered hoarsely, half to him- 
self, “John I We’ve made a mistake ! It’s 
too big for us, for our puny machine. 
We were too confident in ourselves. Why, 
it's bigger than matter itself ! Don’t you 
see? It has warped the very substance 
of the paperweight as it has bent its 
light. 

“I tell you I’ve always feared it. Such 
power was never intended for man. We 
must give it up, John, while we have the 
chance !” 

His face was drawn into a mask of 


terror. His voice trembled, his hands 
shook. And then, as suddenly as it had 
come, the paroxysm of fear left him. He 
fell back into his chair weakly. 

Rail snarled contemptuously. He swept 
his great hand out over the desk. He 
gave an exclamation of pain, rubbed 
bruised knuckles. He laughed. 

“You simply missed it, Councillor! 
It’s there now right enough !” 

He dismissed the incident as a mis- 
take, a triviality. But in his laughter 
Wentworth detected an undercurrent of 
nervous strain. 

"Look!” 

Before them as he snapped the re- 
leasing switch once more the little 
weight was coming into view. The vague- 
ness about its surface was melting slow- 
ly. 

Again a flicker of victory gleamed in 
Rail's eyes. It was short-lived. 

T he glass sphere on the desk-top 
had changed. There was an inde- 
finable difference in its appearance, a 
shadowy impressive indistinctness of 
outline, a darkness about its surface. It 
had lost its prosaic look. It seemed a 
part of another altogether different 
world. 

Wentworth was conscious of a vague 
foreboding. His mind was crowded with 
the tremendous possibilities that lay in 
the tiny, innocent-appearing drum. Sure- 
ly such a little thing could hold no threat 
of danger, of menace! 

With a feeling almost akin to awe in 
his heart Wentworth stared fascinated 
at the inventors of this wonder. Hend, 
older, more cynical, was a small sharp- 
featured man, grayed by years, made 
skeptical with experience. 

Rail, almost a giant physically, with 
a genial nature and an insuppressible 
optimism, had a keen ever-active brain 
that refused to admit the existence of 
the impossible. His was an absolutely 
fearless temperament. 

Between them the engineers formed 
an almost irresistible combination. 
Friends of long standing, each com- 
plemented the other in nature, intelli- 
gence and outlook. 
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Wentworth remembered his dogged 
reluctance to be convinced and mar- 
veled at his now firm belief. But this 
demonstration had put an end to all his 
doubts. 

To the engineers the enlistment in 
their cause of W’entworth, Chairman of 
the Executive Council of New York City- 
State and by far the most powerful man 
in the city, meant all. Closer than they 
had ever thought possible before loomed 
realization of their life’s dream — invis- 
ibility on a practical scale. 

They had visions of crime wiped from 
the face of the Earth by an invisible law 
force, of the possibility of war abolished 
by the establishment of an international 
peace fleet that, invisible, would patrol 
the airways of the world. 

To Wentworth invisibility meant an 
incalculable advance for the civilization 
of man, particularly for his beloved city 
— a stupendous power with infinite 
promises of good. 

Each accepted as sacred the duty of 
presenting this new force to the world — 
and each searched his brain for a plan 
that should be both fitting and impres- 
sive. 

It was Alvin Wentworth who first 
broke the lengthening silence. 

“My friends, you have much work 
before you. We have yet to convince the 
world that invisibility is possible. So 
you must have some place of absolute 
secrecy in which to complete your task. 
That which I have in mind is ideal — 
the interior of the Peace Tower. 

“I alone possess the means of en- 
trance. It has been closed to the public 
for twenty years. Its very obviousness 
will protect you. And finally, when you 
are ready, it will offer a splendid means 
of demonstrating your power to the 
world.” 

He paused. His gaze went from one 
te the other inquiringly. 

Rail was obviously eager, acquiescent. 
And upon the calm face of Hend was 
supreme resignation, a fear conquered 
though not denied. 

“What is your answer?” 

“Our answer is — yes!” It was Rail’s 
voice, vibrant, impatient. The German’s 


head gave a slow nod. The bargain was 
complete. 

“Then, come I” 

Down on the very bottom level of 
the city canyons there was an eery at- 
mosphere of loneliness. The cold white 
gleam of the great street globes cast a 
greenish lifelessness over the vast 
stretches of deserted pavement. The 
looming enormity of the buildings that 
pressed closely in upon the little street 
gave an overwhelrning impression of 
insignificance to the three who huddled 
in the long shadow of a crimson tower. 

Wentworth sent a white, hissing beam 
leaping out suddenly from a queer- 
shaped cylinder in his gloved hand. It 
struck crashingly against crimson metaL 
There was an abrupt startling click. A 
tiny disc embedded in the red wall re- 
volved in a slow measured movement. 

The white beam flashed out again. 
And again, this time with a whirring 
reluctant groan, the disc turned upon 
itself. An instant’s pause — then once 
more that crashing cone of coruscating 
force. Silently the scarlet barrier before 
them was opening into a dark cavern 
whose height was hardly higher than a 
man. 

Wentworth turned. His low, hoarse 
voice whispered, “You have one min- 
ute.” 

They gripped hands. With one last 
glance over their shoulders the engineers 
were gone. Wentw'orth was left to stand 
alone. 

W ITH an impatience bom of two 
months’ fruitless waiting for some 
word from those to whom he had given 
admittance to the Tower, Wentworth 
reached eagerly for the communication 
cylinder upon his desk. With trembling 
fingers he loosened the metal cap. He 
held it over the desk. 

There was a dull thud. On the smooth 
surface of the wood lay a thiy roll of 
metallic substance. Wentworth inserted 
it quickly in a slot that ran the length 
of a small compact machine on one cor- 
ner of his desk. He depressed a lever. 

An instant’s pause — then, “To our 
chairman, Councillor Wentworth, greet- 
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ings! Knowing your anxiety and prob- 
able uneasiness over our continued fail- 
ure to report our progress in the enter- 
prise which we have undertaken, we 
must apologize for our negligence. But 
events since last we saw you have fol- 
lowed in such rapid order and with such 
bewildering marvelousness that we have 
almost lost track of time. 

“We have succeeded far beyond our 
dreams. Within one week after the dis- 
patching of this report the first Light 
Bender will have been completed. We 
shall be ready to convince the world in 
an indubitable manner that our discov- 
ery is a practical reality. 

“Necessity requires that this report 
be brief. At high noon on the twenty- 
fifth of this month (Sol) we shall, in ac- 
cordance v.'ith the plan which you out- 
lined to us on that first day, remove from 
the sight of man the greatest of all his 
works — the Peace Tower in which we 
are. . . , Until then — ’’ 

The lifelike voice of Rail ceased. 
Wentworth felt a great relief surging 
over his soul. His fears had been vain! 
After all he had nothing on which to 
base them, except the queer distorted 
appearance of the paperweight upon the 
desk. But as he thought of that distor- 
tion his fears returned again, agumented 
by a greater fear. 

\tTiat if, as Hend had feared, the in- 
conceivable power generated by the en- 
gineers’ machine was capable of warp- 
ing matter as well as light that came 
within its influence? There had been 
some who claimed that dim^sion was 
determined by rate of vibration. Then 
if the vibration of matter made invisible 
was altered also might not the matter 
be translated into another dimensional 
plane, to be returned only in grotesque 
travesty of its former shape? 

He shuddered, refused to think of the 
alternative — that it might not return at 
all — that the sole reason for the return 
of the paperweight lay in the compara- 
tively weak energies of the tiny light- 
bending model. 

With an effort he arose, walked to the 
window. He looked out upon the vast 
spectacle of the city, asparkle with bril- 


liant night lights, throbbing with a ful- 
some life. His eyes were for only one 
thing — the huge overshadowing blotch 
against the darkness that was the Peace 
Tower. He sighed. Soon, very soon, all 
his doubts would be answered. He could 
only hope. 

S uspended between the earth and 
sky by a slender pencil of force 
Wentworth hung motionless. He strained 
his eyes eagerly through the eye-pieces 
of his air-helmet. His gaze clung fas- 
cinatedly to the vast city that spread 
out far below him. 

New York in 2030. Vast spires of 
shimmering chromium, whitely brilliant 
in the hard-bright sun — wideflung feath- 
ery street bridges of silvery metal — the 
floating beryllium islands with their 
great traffic beacons — the teaming air- 
ways, packed now with homeward wing- 
ing millions. 

And, most wonderful of all, the power 
beams — thin streamers of etheric force, 
pouring out from the laboring solar gen- 
erators far beneath the city, waves of 
a mysterious negative gravity that held 
up all who flew the skies. They were the 
most marvelous achievement of twenty- 
first-century civilization. 

Wentworth, if he thought of these 
things at all, did so with pride of pos- 
session. For New York City-State in 
2030 had acknowledged Alvin Went- 
worth, Chairman of its Executive Coun- 
cil, as its leader. 

In the elections of that fall it had been 
Wentworth who had stood highest in 
fitness and intelligence tests of his fac- 
tion, who had won the biennial contests 
for the Council by a wide margin. 

He gave no thought to such matters 
now. Body tensed in his flexible metal 
air-suit he had eyes for but one point in 
all the vast panorama below. That was 
a spot near the center of the city. There, 
raising its crimsoned sides three thou- 
sand feet toward the sky, was the Peace 
Tower of 1990. 

It was acknowledged the summit of 
architectural achievement. To its con- 
struction had been brought the best ef- 
forts of the world's greatest artisans. 
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It had been born of an inspired time — 
the years immediately following the 
holocaust of the Third World War of 
1990, when a planet gone mad in a fren- 
zy of rejoicing from the horrors of scien- 
tific warfare, had poured its all into a 
stupendous memorial of thanksgiving. 

Within its hollow core were placed 
the plans for all the engines of war then 
known to man. The entrance was sealed 
with the most indestructible shield of 
force and metal that ingenuity could de- 
vise. 

A chamber of equal size, decorated 
lavishly with pictorial representations 
of the horrors of war and the benefits of 
peace, was thrown open to the public 
for a period of ten years. Upon the ex- 
piration of that decade this also was 
closed by an immense portal of chrome- 
steel and the means of entrance given 
into the hands of New York’s governing 
body. 

After the completion of the tremen- 
dous structure which required nearly 
five years, three decades of peace had 
followed. Deprived even of the where- 
withal to carry on warfare and en- 
grossed in an unprecedented revival of 
science and the arts, man began to for- 
get the desire for conflict which had ab- 
sorbed his energies for many thousand 
years. 

During this golden period government 
became a matter of intelligence and ca- 
pability rather than of political cunning. 
Poverty, disease and insanity were al- 
most completely eradicated. Art, litera- 
ture, science, became the chief interests 
of all. Han was coming into his own. 

Wentworth, a half mile above New 
York, suddenly felt a quiver of emotion 
stirring every muscle of his body. Some- 
thing was happening to the Peace Tow- 
er ! 

Around its shining brilliant spire a 
pall of darkness was swiftly gathering, 
spreading downward, devouring re- 
morselessly the apparently invincible 
solidity of the monstrous edifice. 

Suddenly, where a moment before had 
been a gigantic, sky-reaching structure, 
was now but a half-defined swiftly-van- 
ishing shadow. 


Wentworth waited no longer. Spring- 
ing into swift flight he winged his way 
above the city toward his own apart- 
ments. But as he went he looked down 
upon the milling awestruck myriads be- 
low with a preoccupied gaze that par- 
took of something of their own awe. 
Even now he had difficulty in believing 
that the wonder he had seen did not con- 
tain elements of the supernatural. 

But in seven days all the world should 
know the truth — and believe, vdth such 
evidence before it. He must have pa- 
tience. 

With the beginning of the Week of 
the Darkening Alvin Wentworth entered 
upon the most terrible period of his ex- 
istence. For it was at this time that he 
began to have visions. They came to 
him at night, after he had retired. At 
first they were vague, shapeless, of brief 
duration. 

Those he was able to banish. But with 
the coming of the third night they were 
stronger, plainer and longer. They stayed 
with him. 

He had dozed off in the drowsy warm 
darkness of his room — and suddenly 
started awake with sweat beads on his 
clammy forehead. The long shadows in 
the dark comers of the room had become 
cold, menacing, sentient. 

They would creep up to his bed from 
those dark comers and lay soft repul- 
sive dark fingers on his skin. And they 
would whisper, , . . 

That was what bothered him most — 
the whispers. They were something you 
couldn’t fight. And you had to stay awake 
or the fingers would come sliding around 
your throat. 

On the fourth night he sensed a 
change. The Shadows were gloating, 
triumphant over some evil of which he 
was ignorant. He knew it had to be evil 
though. 'The Shadows were all evil. 

Except two — these were never strong 
but always he knew they were there, 
helping him, fighting with him, trying 
to tell him something. 

He could never quite get it. They 
would whisper and he would lean for- 
ward, strain his ears for the soft hiss- 
ing sound. 
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And always the Evil Shadows would 
rush forward, drown it out with evil 
whispers, push the Two back into the 
dark corners. 

After a long time — (on the sixth 
night) — he could see another Shadow, 
other than those with which he was 
familiar. This was vast, unmoving — the 
huge shadow of a Machine. 

When he saw that, the Two grew more 
desperate than ever. They would rush 
toward him with a terrible force, almost 
break through the crowding Evil — and 
toward morning they managed to reach 
him for a single instant. 

The whisper came to him — “Tomor- 
row!” And in the middle of it he felt 
light on his face and knew that the 
Shadows were gone. It was day, 

O N the morning of the Seventh Day, 
Wentworth sat alone in his private 
chambers. He had given orders that he 
was not to be disturbed. 

He was trembling. At intervals he rose 
nervously, went to the landing stage 
outside his v/indow, gazed out upon the 
vast open space in the heart of the city 
that marked the location of the vanished 
Peace Tower. 

He stood on the balcony. He glanced 
at his watch. In five minutes it would 
be noon. Hend and Rail would reverse 
the switches that held the great tower 
invisible. 

He tried to shake off the growing fear 
that obsessed himT He gripped the rail- 
ing of the balcony. It would not be long, 
not long! 

And suddenly he w'as gripped by cold 
terror. A vague shadow had come sud- 
denly into the sunlight, was growing, 
thickening before his dazed eyes into 
— darkness. 

The air was a shimmering blackness 
before him, the white stone of the bal- 
cony had turned suddenly to jet black. 
The whole city was plunged abruptly 
into a strained menacing shadow. 

He was stunned, paralyzed. But only 
for an instant. With a grim effort he 
roused himself from his lethargy. He 
hurled himself across the room, regard- 
less of the confusing darkness. He went 


rapidly down the hall to his Communica- 
tion Room. 

A little sob of relief came from his 
throat. The television was unharmed. 
The three-foot screen that reared itself 
from a clustered mass of apparatus gave 
forth the quiet hum that indicated all 
was well. It glowed dimly in the dark- 
ness about it. 

His fumbling fingers found the direc- 
tional dial. He spun it feverishly. The 
hum became a whine, a shrill scream. 
The glow illumined the whole room. 

And suddenly Wentworth gasped. 
Fascinated, he stared at the Thing fast 
becoming visible on the screen. Instinc- 
tively, he knew it was not of human con- 
struction. And yet there was something 
familiar about it, a characteristic pos- 
sessed by something he had seen before. 

It was monstrous, vague, menacing — 
blacker than the darkness that sur- 
rounded it. It was possessed of a slimy 
repulsiveness that nauseated — yet there 
was about it, for him, an indescribable 
fascination. 

With cold finality he knew — he had 
seen its shadow. 

Wentworth was suddenly conscious of 
pain. His whole body was wracked with 
excruciating torture as though each 
atom that composed it contended against 
itself. The walls of the room were waver- 
ing strangely. The television screen was 
going black. 

He was conscious of crawling painfully 
toward the balcony. His bursting lungs 
cried out for air. His last impression 
was of a sudden cataclysmic wrench that 
shook the universe. He passed into ob- 
livion, . . . 

* « 4c 

Wentworth raised his head, groaned. 
He gazed about him in a dazed manner. 

It was dusk. The fading sun sent long 
shadows over the little balcony on which 
he lay. The cool quiet of approaching 
evening enveloped him. 

The world seemed bathed in healing 
silence. And so, content, he lay unmov- 
ing for a time, gazing up with vagrant 
fancies at the twining colors of the 
heavens. 
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Memory returned to him like a blow. 
He sat up at once, pain forgotten in his 
emotion. He crawled laboriously to the 
edge of the little platform, looked out 
over the city. How long had he lain thus ? 
What events might have passed over his 
unconscious head! 

He passed a hand unbelievingly before 
his eyes. New York had subtly changed! 
The human city that he had known 
seemed gone. Beneath him stretched a 
succession of grotesque distorted tow- 
ers, holding within them an odd sugges- 
tion of darkness, of fantasy. 

But suddenly far below him some- 
thing stirred. A single tiny speck in hu- 
man form winged its way uncertainly 
between the fantastic spires. Presently 
there were others, growing with in- 
creasing speed into a vast swarm. 

New York was awakening! But curi- 
ously the knowledge left him with little 
interest. He was discerning a familiar 
aspect about the nearer towers. Then 
he knew ! 

They were still the old well-remem- 
bered towers that he had known before 
— ^before the visit. Remembering a cer- 
tain i)aperweight upon his desk the cause 
of their distortion was plain to him. 

The Monster had failed. But it had 
left its mark upon the city. With a sud- 
den shudder he realized how close his 
myriads had been to the brink. The 
thought that followed close upon realiza- 
tion left him white and shaking. The In- 
vaders would return! 

He pulled himself erect. He forced 
himself to walk and found that he had 
no broken bones. 

T hen he saw the cylinder. It lay, a 
battered little tube of twisted metal, 
close to the edge of the balcony. 

A sudden suspicion cut his heart. 
There were only two men in existence 
who would attempt to communicate with 
him in that manner. 

He stooped, picked it up. Holding it 
in shaking hands, he made his way in- 
side, sat down at his desk. 

He pulled his radiophone to him. Un- 
expectedly it was still in working or- 
der. “Give me Washington.” 


A long silence, bTOken by a crackling 
discordance of protest from the phone. 
Then, “Washington speaking.” 

And swiftly, at the sound of his .voice, 
“Chairman ! Thank God ! We thought you 
were dead. The entrance to your build- 
ing has been blocked with debris for 
three days. The President — ” 

W'entworth cut in shortly, “What’s 
happened since It hit here?” 

Hesitation. At last, “We don’t know. 
Boston’s been dark two days and Buf- 
falo—” 

“Bad?” .. 

“Yes. It hasn’t been seen since, so we 
have hopes — ^there was a rather bad 
storm last night. . . .” 

The voice was unconvincing. Went- 
worth said, “Call me if you get anything 
new. I’ll be here!” 

“But—” 

He cut the connection. He put his head 
in his hands for a long time. At last, 
a look of determination on his face, he 
placed the battered little cylinder into 
the translator. 

There was crackling discordance. And 
finally, strained, unnatural, came the 
voice of a man — ^a familiar voice — Rail’s ! 

“To whosoever shall find this — ^im- 
mediately on discovery carry to the of- 
fices of Alvin Wentworth, Chairman of 
New York City-State. The remainder of 
this message is translatable only by the 
means which he alone possesses.” 

There was a whirring click. Then, 
“Chairman Wentworth, I have not much 
time in which to say all that I wish, for 
at any moment we may be detected in 
the act of recording this, by Those who 
are our Captors. So I will be brief. 

“In the first place I, John Rail, wish 
to state that upon me alone rests the 
blame for the fate which will soon be 
upon the world. It was I who, heedless 
of the warnings of one infinitely wiser 
than myself, insisted on continuing our 
ill-fated experiments with a power in- 
conceivably too great for the tamper- 
ings of man. 

“The result we know only too well— 
for us imprisonment and later unimag- 
inable death. For the world — destruc- 
tion. 
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“My friend, Arnold Heiid, was unhap- 
pily justified in his fear that the gigantic 
Light Bender which we constructed in 
the interior of the Peace Tower would 
warp the matter that came into its scope 
as well as the light. 

“When we rendered the Tower invis* 
ible we unknowingingly translated it into 
another dimensional plane. It was mot 
long before we came in contact with the 
Inhabitants of that plane. Within twen- 
ty-four hours we were in their hands. 

“There is no word in our language to 
describe those who are our captors, 
nothing in our experience with which to 
compare them. They are simply mon- 
sters. 

“But their intelligence is gigantic. 
They had no difficulty in grasping the 
principle of the Light Bender or in ac- 
cepting the fact of the existence of an- 
other World-Plane. And they have deter- 
mined, by the use of our Light Bender, 
to invade our world. 

“They build with inconceivable rapid- 
ity. For days they have been engrossed 
with the building of the Machine by 
which they hope to translate New York 
and later others of our cities into their 
own plane, where they will have them 
at their mercy. And they are ignorant 
of the meaning of Mercy. 

“Their Machine is nearly finished de- 
spite the immensity of its size and the 
complexity of its equipment. And appar- 
ently with a species of sadistic humor 
they plan to drag New York under on 
the very same day that we had planned 
again to make visible the Tower. 

“For several nights we have attempted 
to communicate with you, Councillor. At 
first we thought that perhaps some En- 
gine of Man could avail against them. 
And we have nearly been successful, for 
in some places the Wall between the 
Worlds has been worn very thin by their 
constant experiments with the Bender. 

“But we have failed. To you, what 
conceivable meaning could the strange 
antics of Shadows hold? None. And we 
have given up all thought that anything 
mere Man could do would have any ef- 
fect upon the balance. There remains to 
us only one slight hope. That hope lies 


in the incalculable power of the Light 
Bender. 

“It is our belief that if on any oc- 
casion the full force of the Bender is 
used by the monsters in maintaining 
their jwsition in our dimension — or if 
the power is held on for any appreciable 
length of the time — not only will the 
atoms of their Machine be warped but 
they will be completely disrupted from 
their orbits! 

"In such a case we realize that both 
of us are doomed to an inconceivable 
death. But even that will scarcely make 
reparation for the unspeakable horror 
which we have loosed upon the world.” 

The message came to an abrupt end. 
Evidently it had been interrupted. 

Wentworth sat motionless for a long 
time. A silence settled over the room. 

r f was dark when he took the battered 
little cylinder into his hand and went 
with it to the small round door of a wall 
safe. 

He opened the door. With a careful 
motion he slid the cylinder gently into 
the wall Then he took up the radio- 
phone. “Washington. . . . Any news?” 

The answer came faintly back over 
Hie ether: “None.” 

He prepared himself for a long period 
of waiting. He took the little phone into 
his bedroom and set it on a small table 
beside his bed. He arranged the auto- 
matic alarm. At last, with a weariness 
bom of mental and physical exhaustion, 
he threw himself upon the bed. 

He waited many days in vain. And 
after a time the rescuers broke through 
crumpled metal that had yielded to the 
Bender and he went back once more to 
the world of men. 

He was destined to wait a long time. 
The days and the months swung past 
and gmw into years and still there was 
no news. That is, if one excepted the 
whispered story of a German tramp 
steamer in mid-Atlantic that had come 
upon, at dawn of the day following the 
last visit, a vast section of boiling sea in 
which seemed sinking a gigantic dark 
mass. 


(Conclutded on page 161) 
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CHAPTER I 
Last Refuge 

aj^ROM his vantage point on the roof 
-H- of the Mercurian university admin- 
istration building Jay Val looked uneas- 
ily over the high stone walls at the dark 
threatening city of Sandos, planetary 
capital of Mercury. It was the last ref- 
uge of the human race, once proud mas- 
ters of the entire Solar System. 


That had been over a million years 
ago. 

Long since had all of the other 
planets been abandoned to cold and 
darkness and a few hundred thousand 
survivors now lived on Mercury, hud- 
dled as close as possible to the blackened 
ruin of the Sun. 


Wiih ihe solar s^s^piaa doomtedi. they who alone can 
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That light and life-giving star was 
almost a cinder though it still radiated 
a little heat. 

Jay Val looked up through the gigan- 
tic vitrine bowl that covered the entire 
group of university buildings. Tidal ac- 
tion had long ago stopped the little plan- 
et’s axial rotation, so that now the sun 
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seemed always to hang directly over- 
head at Sandos. 

It was almost invisible in the velvet 
black firmament pricked by millions of 
stars, revealed more by reflected light 
on its o-wn dense atmosphere than by 
infrequent dim ruddy lines that revealed 
a crack in the solidifying surface. The 
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Sun, in its old age, was nearing death, 
its seemingly inexhaustible energies al- 
most expended. The prodigal destruction 
of its own substance had come- to the 
inevitable end and in its ruin it was in- 
volving a dependent family of planets. 

The young man, usually so sanguine, 
could not escape a feeling of melancholy 
as he contemplated the end of this star’s 
glorious career. He did not at first notice 
the girl who had ascended to the roof 
and who now stood beside him, gazing 
over the parapet. 

Even in the dim light it would have 
been obvious that they belonged to the 
specialized social order known as 
the “technics” — the technical experts, 
the brain workers, who had for cen- 
turies prolonged human life in the face 
of steadily growing natural hazards. 

Both were slim, of medium stature. 
Jay a few inches taller. Both wore syn- 
thetite blouses, knee breeches, leggings. 
The man’s hair was covered by a round 
skullcap of woven metal but the girl’s 
hair was uncovered. It fitted her head 
like a burnished bronze shield, fastened 
low at the neck. Both were rather pallid 
— pigmentation was now unnecesary. 

Jay suddenly became aware of the 
girl. “Idar!” he said softly. His voice 
was low, restrained. “I have been saying 
farewell to our sun. Though we must 
leave it it seems like deserting a faithful 
friend when he at last becomes old.” 

Idar smiled. “The old Sun was dying 
before you were born. Tell me. Jay, is 
there any sign of attack?” 

“The city is quiet. Curtes and his 
Peacemakers seem to have established 
some kind of order. Idar, I don’t like 
Curtes ! That man is an anachronism, an 
unreliable treacherous savage! When I 
see him with his sword and knobbed club 
I almost believe one of our museum re- 
constructions has come to life.” 

“Nevertheless, Jay,” said the girl with 
a trace of coquetry, “Curtes is not to be 
despised. He may be a savage — a throw- 
back, as so many of thq people have be- 
come since the sun failed — ^but he’s a 
magnificent savage. None but he could 
control the crew of murderers we’ve 
hired to protect us.” 


T he young technie said nothing for 
the girl was right. Since th^ plan- 
ning of the Ventura all catalyte, the po- 
tent agent required to activate ray tubes, 
atomic motors and space rocket disinte- 
grators, had been segregated, making 
modern weapons, which all depended on 
catalyte, utterly useless. 

A premium had thus been placed on 
brute strength and cunning — discount- 
ing the superior mental development of 
the specialized technie race. But it had 
been necessary to insure the success of 
the most colossal adventure in history. 
The Ventura would not be used merely 
to span interplanetary space — that was 
an old story — but the enormously great- 
er distances of interstellar space. 

Jay looked up at their objective. Out 
there, about a light year away, was a 
yellow star — Ridan. The electrotelescope 
had shown it to be one of those rare 
astronomical monstrosities — a sun with 
a family of planets. One of those planets 
had been spectroscopically explored and 
found to be capable of supporting human 
life. 

The scientific resources of the entire 
race had been commandeered to build 
the Ventura. This enormous vessel was 
now housed in the great university in- 
closure, ready to crash through the vit- 
rine dome and put of the solar system 
when Ridan should again be in the prop- 
er relative position. 

“Idar!” Jay said softly, moving closer 
to the girl. “You are old enough now to 
take a mate. I love you, Idar. Come to 
me! It may take ten years for the Ven- 
tura to reach Ridan, to settle on New 
Earth. How much faster the time would 
pass if you were my wife!” 

The girl let him take her hand but 
did not yield further. 

“I like you,” she confessed, “but you 
lack something. Jay. I think I must be 
a reversion to the primitive too. I wish 
you were more like — ^like — Curtes ! He” 
— she groped for an unfamiliar word — 
“he thrills me! His strength — his de- 
structiveness !” 

Jay did not show his hurt. He asked 
whimsically, “And am I lacking all man- 
ly attraction?” 
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“No, Jay. You know I don’t mean that. 
Didn’t I see you win the prize for 
swordsmanship over all the technies? 
And no one is more skilled with the 
quarterstaff. But — don’t you see — mere 
games ! You risked nothing but a prize ! 
You have never killed anyone in battle ! 
I can’t help it, Jay! It sounds barbarous 
but — ” 

“I see,” Jay said quietly. At this mo- 
ment they were interrupted by a wel- 
comed diversion. 

A man was climbing up the narrow 
winding stairway, preceded by the 
clumping of clumsy feet. Arriving on 
the roof he advanced to the two stand- 
ing at the parapet. A tiny absorption 
flash in Idar’s hand illuminated him 
brightly. 

“Kiro!” the girl exclaimed. “And have 
you saved us again?” she added with 
gentle, sarcasm. 

Kiro was a gigantic “mug” — as the 
peasant race had come to be called. His 
shambling gait and ungainly motions, 
as well as his great size, made him 
vaguely reminiscent of an emaciated 
good-natured bear. His red face was 
wreathed in adoring smiles for Idar and 
his round innoceno eyes blinked at the 
light. He swallowed before speaking. 

“Lucky you are to have me, little Idar ! 
But for me the mob would have attacked 
Curtes and his cutthroats just now. But 
when they saw me they kept their dis- 
tance! If Curtes wasn’t jealous of me 
he would make me one of his captains.” 

He threw out his great chest so that 
the frogs of his tunic strained against 
the fabric. 

“What a braggart you are, Kiro!” 
Idar chided. “Yet I would hate to dispute 
the way with you if I were a man !” 

“Indeed it were foolish — sheer sui- 
cide !” the giant asserted earnestly. “See 
this sword?” He pulled the enormously 
heavy blade from its scabbard, feinted 
and split an imaginary enemy from 
crown to pelvis. “Is it not neatly done, 
Mister Val?” 

“It would finish him,” Jay conceded 
drily, “if he didn’t step aside and slice 
off your head.” 

“Too long have I swung a shovel, Mis- 


ter Val. The sword is my tool henceforth 
and forever. If Curtes himself — ” 

At that moment another man was 
heard coming up and Idar flashed her 
light on the stairhead. 

“Curtes!” she exclaimed. 

H e was eye-filling, this magnificent 
swashbuckling rascal. Over six 
feet tall, dressed in a blue tunic and 
shorts that revealed muscular legs, 
ruddy now with the sting of the frost 
outside the campus inclosure. At his belt 
hung a formidable club — beside it the 
scabbard holding a short broad sword. 
He swept a broad-brimmed hat of soft 
metallic weave from his head, releasing 
a cascade of dark curly hair. 

“My reward!” he declared, his voice 
vibrant, powerful. “A dull round among 
these stupid cowardly cattle — then all is 
compensated when I greet the most 
beautiful woman in the Solar System — ■ 
or what’s left of it !” 

A slow flush mounted to Idar’s pallid 
face. Jay watched, saw in the reflected 
light of her flash and recognized her 
emotions. So did Curtes but the fighting 
man was too wise in the ways of women 
to press his advantage. 

“There is little danger from the mob. 
Mister Val,” he reported. “They mill 
about and threaten but when we come 
they melt away.” 

“The fools!” Jay exclaimed sadly. “It 
is more for their sake than for ours that 
we built the Ventura. We could survive 
for many centuries on Mercury — they 
could not. We will transport them all 
to Ridan’s new planet but they must 
wait till we have built a larger faster 
ship. The Ventura will hold only four 
hundred. All the technies must go — their 
work lies on New Earth. There are only 
fifty other places and — ” 

“And those,” Curtes interrupted with 
a scornful laugh, “are reserved for the 
money masters — the lawgivers!” 

“They’ll be a dead load,” Jay admitted. 
“Evolution added nothing but acquisi- 
tiveness to their race. But we have 
agreed to take them.” 

“You should take me,” Kiro intruded, 
“to protect you !” 
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"Whatr Cartes whirled, saw his 
henchman for the first time. “How dare 
you come up here?” he roared. The short 
sword leaped out. Kiro saw it, fear of 
death in his eyes. He tugged at his own 
weapon, whirled it at his commander’s 
head. 

But Curtes deflected the blade upward 
and with a snap of his steel-spring wrist 
brought the flat of his blade against the 
side of the giant’s head. Kiro fell, 
stunned, but after a moment managed 
to get up and stagger away. Curtes 
laughed. 

“Neatly disposed,” Jay remarked, 
“But if that clown had thrust, instead 
of swung you could hardly have un- 
sheathed your blade in time.” 

For the first time the animosity be- 
tween these dissimilar men came to the 
surface. 

“Swords are swords, and test tubes 
are not swords !" Curtes said with poorly 
concealed anger. “I appreciate your sug- 
gestion, Mister Val. Would you like to 
make a test with actual blades?” 

“I have no time for brawling,” Jay 
replied coldly. “Tomorrow is the day for 
the launching. I confess — strangely — 
that I would be pleased to take you to 
the armory and teach you scientific 
swordsmanship but — ” 

“I understand,” Curtes declared iron- 
ically, “but no useful purpose would be 
served. Spoken like a technie !” He took 
Idar’s arm and led her a few steps to 
the parapet. 

“Have you no words for one whose 
thoughts will follow you through 
space ?” 

Idar strangled a sob. Then she faced 
Curtes squarely, her eyes misty and mys- 
terious in the faint light from the brood- 
ing city. 

“I will not report this affair to the 
manager,” she said firmly, “but you 
must go now. You are interfering with 
important work.” 

Curtes gave her a long look, his hand- 
some reckless face frozen. “I am going — 
now.” 

When she was alone with Jay, Idar 
declared tragically, “There! When he 
challenged you why didn’t you meet him 


in the armory? I could have loved you 
for it!” 

“But for what reason? Curtes is 
strong — he is reckless. I might have been 
compelled to kill him and we need his 
services !” 

Idar’s answer was to burst into tears 
and she went below. Jay, looking after 
her, whistled softly. “I wonder,” he mur- 
mured. “Does she think I was afraid?” 

But his own problems ana perplexities 
were soon to be driven out of his mind 
by the threat of disaster that imperiled 
the human race’s last chance of survival. 


CHAPTER II 
The Revolt of the Technies 


AY’S work in preparation for the 
abandonment was done. He was one 
of the engineers who had designed and 
built the electronic motors, the largest 
ever known, which were to propel the 
Ventura, Thus he had leisure to observe 
the busy preparations for the voyage. 

Climbing down from the tower he 
found the inclosure swarming with ac- 
tivity. Long actinic lights bathed every- 
thing in their glare, revealing the pleas- 
ing green of grass, shrubbery and other 
plant life, still artificially preserved and 
sheltered here. 

Countless metal cylinders, filled with 
concentrated foods, fabrics, raw and 
manufactured materials of all kinds, 
were being hauled by silent electric 
trucks in a never-ending stream over 
the loading planks of the great vessel 
whose smooth metal sides towered aloft 
to be lost in comparative shadows. Those 
of the university buildings that had win- 
dows were ablaze at every opening. 
Through the myriad stimulating sounds 
filtered the excited hum of many voices, 
nervous laughter. 

Jay made the rounds of all the barred 
gates. At each two Peacemakers stood, 
sword and club hanging carelessly at 
belt, gazing indolently over the busy 
scene. Outside the mobs might be form- 
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iug and dispersing — these professional 
fighting men were unmoved. Watching 
them, Jay felt a certain admiration for 
these men who lived by the sword, crude 
and inept as he considered them when 
judged by the fine scientific accuracy of 
technie fencing technique. 

Presently, he heard his code number 
called over the annunciators and he hur- 
ried to the office of the manager, the 
head technie who had been the president 
of the university — who was now the offi- 
cial in charge of the manifold activities 
of the abandonment. 

Manager Elson sat behind his desk in 
the clean-cut sparsely-furnished cubicle 
he used for an office. His thin patrician 
features were drawn with fatigue. He 
was over sixty years old then and his 
responsibility weighed heavily upon 
him. 

■ “Val,” he said without preliminaries, 
“we are having trouble with the finan- 
cial-legal clique. They want us to give up 
all reservations, taking only the technies 
needed to man the ship.” 

Jay smiled contemptuously, “To make 
room for still more of the parasites?” 

“Yes,” Elson said wearily. "We made 
a mistake when we admitted that the 
trip could be made with fair safety. At 
first they were willing enough for us to 
make the experimental trip alone.” 

"And what answer did you give 
them?” 

“I asked for a little time. I want you 
to project yourself with me.” 

He rose and led the way to a little 
door, which opened into a large room 
fitted out as a laboratory. In one corner 
was a square booth with photoelectric 
cells spaced about three feet apart. It 
was a well-known device — ^the telestereo 
— which permitted the transmission of 
apparently solid bodies. An optical and 
.auditory illusion — the bodies would not 
leave the transmitting booth. 

“The Master Capital board is now in 
session,” Elson remarked as he selected 
a numbered button. “I will rely on your 
judgment when you have heard them.” 

With the click of the button the tech- 
nies seemed to be instantaneously trans- 
ported to a long luxuriously-furnished 


room. Looking down at where his own 
feet would be Jay saw merely the deep- 
piled rug on the floor. But he knew that 
to the dozen or so men who sat at the 
massive gleaming table they were solid- 
appearing images. Elson too was invisi- 
ble to Jay but he could hear the old man’s 
voice. 

A dozen pairs of eyes focused on them 
and Jay steadily returned the regard of 
these beings of the Master Palace, who 
were hardly ever seen by either technies 
or the common races. Here were the 
representatives of a small group of 
wealthy people who had at one time 
owned the entire Solar System, only to 
lose it, a planet at a time, to the steadily 
encroaching cold of outer space. 

Now a few hundred of them lived in 
a massive concrete and beryllium palace 
on a slight elevation in the middle of 
Sandos. Their stronghold had no win- 
dows — no way of access except through 
thick metal plugs like the doors of a 
treasure vault. Here they lived, warm 
and safe from the harshness of climate 
and the attacks of a despoiled citizenry. 

Yet, as Jay looked at them, he thought 
he detected an air of uneasiness beneath 
their autocratic domineering bearing. 
He realized with something like a shock 
that these masters of the last inhabita- 
ble planet were afraid to let the technies 
go away and leave them alone. 

A S the technies appeared a scantily 
clad beauty rose from the chair 
arm on which she had been sitting and 
swept regally into an adjoining chamber. 
An individual who was obviously the 
chairman rose and faced the images of 
the technies. 

He was rather below medium height, 
generously padded with solid fat, bald 
of head, with cold gray eyes. He held a 
pair of bow-framed glasses between 
thumb and forefinger and as he prepared 
to speak he adjusted them on his nose. 
His long loose gray garment proclaimed 
him a director of the legislative-judicial 
committee. 

“We have summoned you,” he began 
austerely, “to inform you of a decision 
that will compel a change in your plans. 
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Our stockholders have decided that they 
will make the first trip to Ridan’s new 
planet.” 

All of the well-fed predatory faces 
leaned forward to note the technies’ re- 
actions. 

“Who,” Elson retorted, “will man the 
ship?” 

“By your own report,” the chairman 
returned, “it will take only fifty men to 
run the ship. That leaves three hundred 
and fifty passenger spaces. There are a 
few more of us but we can put up with 
discomforts if need be.” 

His colleagues nodded approvingly. 

“You realize,” Elson asked coldly, 
“that this means marooning the rest of 
the human race ? Fifty technies, arrived 
on the new planet, could not build a new 
city with homes and factories and build 
machinery for mining a new supply of 
catalyte. 

“That means we could never return 
to Mercury to take off the other technies 
and the half million people still living in 
this unhappy city. Nor could those re- 
maining here do anything for themselves 
— ^for we will be taking the entire re- 
maining supply of catalyte.” 

The directors gave bland imitations 
of distress. Inherited traits made a few 
of them conciliatory. 

“How do you expect to support your- 
selves?” Jay put in, brutally driving at 
their selfishness. “Much must be done 
to make you comfortable." 

“Our report,” one of the directors de- 
clared smugly, “is to the effect that the 
equatorial climate is very mild — ^much 
as it was on Earth at the beginning of 
the Atomic Age — around two thousand 
A. D.” 

Jay struggled with the unfamiliar 
emotion of anger — unfamiliar, because 
he had lived a life of cloistered scientific 
abstraction. The new emotion was 
heady, robbed him of the faculty for 
faultless thinking, but it exhilarated 
him. 

“And what,” he asked loudly in such 
a harsh voice that it sounded strange in 
his own ears, “of the thousands of hu- 
man beings out there?” He swept his 
arm to indicate the surrounding city, the 


cold, dark, cheerless city of Sandos. 
“What about them ?” 

“Oh,” drawled a lean, hawk-faced fin- 
ancier with deep-set, smoldering eyes, 
and rabbit teeth, “to the devil with those 
people !" 

“And I say ’* — Elson was angry too — 
“to the devil with you !” 

Consternation, unbelief, sheer wonder, 
froze the council of masters. There was 
a moment’s silence, broken by audible 
gasps. Then voices clamored for recogni- 
tion. 

“Silence!” The chairman’s smooth, fat 
face was mottled. 

“You forget,” he roared, “that we 
furnished the credits for building the 
Ventura. We now elect to exercise our 
option calling for immediate payment — 
two billion units! We’ll have a bailiff 
with an attachment out in fifteen min- 
utes !” - 

Gone was the smugness, the sense of 
security. Jay realized with a deep sense 
of pride that only the technle, Elson, was 
still master of himself. He thrilled to the 
stern precise timbre of his voice as a lull 
in the conversation permitted the man- 
ager to speak. 

“It had to come. I’m glad it came now. 
Long have we realized the undesirability 
of taking any of you into the new world. 
Parasites! But we were bound by this 
agreement. Now you have broken that. 
It is a war ! And none of you shall ever 
leave Mercury!” 

One of the directors jerked open a 
drawer, snatched out a beautifully orna- 
mented ray-tube. Jay realized with hor- 
ror that the masters had not obeyed 
their own government edict. They had 
neglected to turn in their weapons con- 
taining a supply of the precious catalyte. 
The master swung the slender tube to- 
ward the technies and from its muzzle 
leaped a fanned violet flame. 

“Undank, you fool !” shouted the 
chairman, striking the weapon down. 
“Do you realize it’s a telestereo ?" 

Jay heard Manager Elson laugh softly 
and in the next instant the hall of wealth 
faded out and they were again back in 
the university laboratory. 

But the manager’s amusement quickly 
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faded. “We were foolhardy,” he said 
soberly. “It would have been wiser to 
temporize. They will not even bother 
with legal subterfuge now. And with 
their modern weapons they will have a 
tremendous advantage.” 

“We can withdraw catalyte from our 
storage cartridges, enough to put a few 
tubes of our own into commission.” 

"Can’t spare it. We need every grain.” 

“If they arm the government guards 
we shall be unable to resist them.” 

“I doubt that they have catalyte 
enough. Probably they reserved only a 
few tubes — ^the hoarding instinct at 
work. But the bulk of their supply has 
been turned in. Selfish reasons made 
them wish for the success of the Ym- 
iura” 

ItTCTTIEN they again stepped upon the 
▼ ▼ campus under the vaulted vitrine 
dome they learned that the Peacemakers 
had just repulsed another attack by the 
hungry mobs that forever prowled the 
streets. 

Some hint of the clash between the 
technics and the legal-financial group 
had leaked out and these hopeless people 
had flung away their lives cheaply in the 
hope that, in some way, some of them 
might win immediate passage to the new 
planet. The stalwart Peacemakers at the 
gates were wiping red stains from their 
swords. 

Jay and Elson approached the nearest 
of these. 

“What happened out there just now?” 

The man grinned, crossing hairy 
arms. “A bailiff from the masters’ court. 
Mister Elson — perhaps with a writ for 
one of our stout crew. We have small 
love for bailiffs and we heard of your 
little affair with them. So we threw this 
one out. It pleased the mob to pull him 
into several little pieces,” he concluded 
with an amused grin. 

“Where is Curtes?” Jay asked. 

“He is outside wuth a handful of men. 
The mob was breaking down the ware- 
houses across the street, trying to build 
a tower to get over the wall.” 

“Open the door for us. We wish to 
see.” 


The soldier complied indifferently, and 
the technics stepped into the thin outer 
cold. The temperature was well below 
zero but the human race had adapted 
itself to low temperatures. Outside the 
wall the light was relatively weak. A 
few vacuum tubes at long intervals 
threw ragged shadows along the rough 
walls. The Peacemakers had cleared the 
streets of rioters and were now standing 
about indolently. 

A few minutes later a sullen red glare 
bloomed somewhere over the tops of the 
ugly angular houses. The Peacemakers 
watched this, at first with little interest, 
then with feverish intentness. 

As they listened there came to them 
a sullen, murmuring sound like the lead- 
en beat of waves on an ice-crusted shore 
of Venus, and there became apparent a 
drift of people toward the fire. There 
were no aircraft, due to the lack of 
power, but from the nearer streets and 
alleys came the clatter of running feet. 

The red glare rose still higher and a 
man’s shout broke the spell. “The Treas- 
ury is burning !” 

Lootl Loot! The city responded to 
the lure with mad, primitive abandon. 
None paused to consider that treasure 
would soon be utterly worthless on mori- 
bund Mercury. 

“Look!” Jay snapped. "The Peace- 
makers are deserting! Curtes, this is a 
ruse !” 

But Curtes himself was running past, 
his waving sword overhead. He was 
laughing, as mad as the rest. 

“The masters have done this !” Elson 
groaned. “They have fired the Treasury, 
knowing what these fools would do.” 

They found the gates ajar. The inside 
watchmen too had caught the contagion. 

“They’ll be coming soon. Will you 
warn our people. Mister Elson? I’ll get 
a few of our best gymnasium men to 
watch these gates. It’ll be five hours be- 
fore Ridan is in the right position for 
our placement. Could we risk a flight 
now?” 

“Too dangerous. It will be safer to 
fight.” 

To fight — Jay smiled bleakly as he 
made his way to the armory. He selected 
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a short keen blade of manganese beryl- 
lium alloy. His friends were selecting 
weapons, balancing lithe well-knit but 
rather slender bodies as they rehearsed 
the scientifically correct positions in en- 
gagement, parry and lunge. 

They showed no excitement, going 
about their business methodically as 
though they were about to enter a class 
contest. But this time. Jay thought 
grimly, the object was not a demonstra- 
tion of skill but the dealing of death ! He 
tried to picture the fight in the street 
that was soon to follow. 

His breath quickened. He realized 
with a wry inward grin that he was be- 
coming more like Curtes! At that mo- 
ment he saw Idar standing among a 
group of girls in the armory doorway. 
Her eyes sought his and he saluted gaily. 

“Watch me, Idar. Soon you will see me 
kill a man, perhaps many!” 

She came to him quickly, said breath- 
lessly, “Be careful! Oh, I wish I hadn’t 
said what I did ! It was silly, romantic. 
I can’t let you risk yourself !” 

“You forget, Idar,” Jay said quietly, 
concealing a surge of happiness, “I am 
the best swordsman in the university. 
And Curtes has deseirted.” 

Her fingers, deceptively slender and 
strong, gripp^ his hand. “Kiss me be- 
fore you go !” 

He kissed her there amid scores of 
others. But they were hardly noticed. 
The place had become thronged with 
girls. Faced for the first time with immi- 
nent personal danger, a million years of 
emotional control slipped away. 

But the sweetness and wonder of it 
was cut short. A cry reverberated down 
the corridors. “The assault has begun !” 


CHAPTER m 
Curtes’ Prisoner 


ND so the cold-blackened Sun wit- 
nessed a spectacle that harked 
back to its youth. At the apex of slow- 
growing civilization, the culmination of 


aeons of material and scientific ad- 
vancement, men were again fighting 
with weapons little better than the crude 
spears of primitive savages. 

Strange and deadly weapons had the 
world known. Bows and arrows had sup- 
planted swords, which had in turn been 
replaced by guns firing chemically-pro- 
pelled leaden pellets. And these in turn 
had gone into oblivion before the im- 
mensely more deadly ray weapons. And 
these, to complete the cycle, were useless 
without catalyte. 

So men trained in the transcendent 
sciences issued out of the gates, carry- 
ing blades with which to hack other 
men’s bodies. Over it all the glow of the 
burning Treasury streamed silently, the 
funeral pyre of a dying civilization. 

The palace guards, large turbulent 
men, came on methodically. They wore 
armor of small flexible overlapping 
plates with conical helmets that had pro- 
tective extensions over the backs of their 
necks. They carried long heavy swords 
with which they were wont to drive 
through all opposition, all defensive ar- 
mor. 

The technics, with no protection what- 
ever except the blades with which they 
parried blows with nice precision, 
proved unexpectedly stern opposition. 
Occasionally a hurtling sword would 
strike down through such a defense, 
stretch a slender pallid body on the 
ground to be trampled in blood and dust. 

But the skill, the fine coordination of 
the technics, began to tell. Again and 
again their fine blades struck home 
through tiny crevices in armor, inflict- 
ing slight cuts so shrewdly placed as 
fatally to slash veins and arteries. 

Both sides went into the battle silent- 
ly but as the soldiers saw that easy vic- 
tory was to be denied them they came on 
with redoubled fury. At the same time 
reinforcements came on the run. Witii 
a pang Jay saw another of his com- 
panions go down. 

“Quick ! Fling this into the middle of 
them!” Elson, trembling with excite- 
ment, was holding out a metal cylinder 
four inches in diameter and eight inches 
long. 
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“A chemical bomb. Throw it among 
the soldiers.” 

“But it will level the whole city!” 

“Throw it, I tell you! This is not an 
atomic bomb. It’s a relatively harmless 
one — the kind used by primitive people. 
I used up our entire supply of medical 
nitroglycerine to make it. Throw, I say !” 

Jay took the cylinder gingerly, hope 
tempered by doubt. He carried it outside 
the gate, where he saw that the technics 
were in desperate straits. He hurled the 
bomb into the thick of the attackers, who 
were massing for the final rush. As the 
cylinder lobbed through the air, he 
shouted, “Down, technics, down! For 
your lives!” Then it seemed as if the 
world had exploded and blackness flood- 
ed out all life for Jay Val. 

F or what seemed long hours he strug- 
gled toward consciousness. When at 
last his eyes opened and he was able to 
look around he had a blinding headache 
and it took some effort to realize that he 
was lying on a cot in a small bare room. 
A light tube that was only faintly ema- 
nating lighted the room dimly. 

Jay sat up painfully and as he did so 
saw the gigantic Kiro squatting discon- 
solately before the locked door. 

“Kiro — what happened?” 

“I don’t know exactly. Mister Val, ex- 
cept that when the Treasury burned, all 
of us rushed over there to get some of 
the loot. But it’s all buried under the 
ruins,” he added sadly. 

“Yes, that was foolish, Kiro. While 
you were gone the palace guards at- 
tacked us. And they would have beaten 
us too if it hadn’t been for a chemical 
bomb. Why am I in this room?” 

“Well, Mister Val, you see, you’re a 
prisoner !” 

Jay’s hand went to his side. His sword 
was gone. He staggered to his feet, burn- 
ing with anger. “Somebody will pay for 
this ! Move aside !” 

But Kiro stood up, placing his big 
body before the door. “You must stay 
here. Mister Val. Curtes’ order.” 

On his crude features was a strange 
intermingling of respect and determina- 
tion. His hand rest^ nervously on the 


hilt of his heavy sword. 

“But this is mutiny! What has hap- 
pened to the other technics?” 

“All are prisoners. When Curtes came 
back he drove off what was left of the 
guards. The technics suspected nothing. 
They were easily overcome.” 

“Where is Idar?” 

A look of acute distress rewarded this 
question. “Curtes has her in the Ven- 
tura. He promised me he would not harm 
her.” 

Jay groaned. He had an impulse to 
throw himself upon this stupid giant, to 
kill him and search for the traitor. But 
instead he grappled for control of his 
dizzy brain, at last evolving calmness 
and a desperate plan. 

“Kiro,” he demanded, fixing him with 
the intensity of his glare, "do you ap- 
prove of that? You admire Idar, don’t 
you ?” 

"Yes,” Kiro said simply. “I would die 
for her ! But — ” 

“But,” Jay went on relentlessly, "you 
let Curtes take her! You — the mighty 
fighter !” 

“I can’t help it,” Kiro mumbled mis- 
erably. “I could kill three men like 
Curtes at one time but when he looks at 
me — ” 

“Never mind that !” Jay snapped. “Let 
me out of this. I’ll take care of Curtes !” 

But Kiro was stubborn. 

“You worthless braggart! You miser- 
able coward!” Jay heaped insults upon 
him, pleaded, but in vain. Without a 
weapon he would have no chance to over- 
power the guard. At last, disgusted, he 
threw himself down on the cot and 
feigned sleep. He estimated that only 
three hours remained before the ship 
must be launched, or it would be neces- 
sary to wait until Mercury had made an- 
other revolution around the sun. 

The technie’s active brain was not as 
supine as his body. As he lay there he 
pretended to rest and in a few moments 
approached Kiro again. But where he 
had been belligerent before he now 
seemed filled with discouragement. 

“I can’t rest,” he declared despondent- 
ly. “Have you any merclite?” 

“Sure I have!” Kiro said, pleased to 
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Yet Prosser was throwing away a 
good gamble as if he had a sure thing on 
his hands. Any fool should know that a 
can opener attack can kill a straight 
screen defense in under two hours. It 
was a freshman tactical problem. And 
any three-star pilot should know that a 
burnt-out overdrive takes two hours to 
rewind and about an hour to re-align. 
It was an arithmetic problem, a gram- 
mar-school problem. Two hours minus 
three hours leaves minus one hour. 

For men who would be dead at the be- 
ginning of that hell, it was as good as a 
millennium. 

The Lyrans had seen the brief flicker- 
ing of the Hyperion as the overdrive had 
been tested, and were bringing up new 
nutcrackers as fast as they could spin. 
The fixed glare of the visible sun outside 
was completely fogged out in electrical 
blue haze, and the screen generators 
were yelling in anguish. The smell of 
hot insulation was no illusion now — it 
crept into the turret on smoky tendrils. 

And still no order to fire. It was al- 
ready too late for effective fire. The 
turrets would have to rake blindly. But 
even that was better than maddening 
inaction. 

The General Alarm again! 

Was Prosser going to try to kick free 
on the jets? Didn’t he know that the 
can openers had him pinned? 

“All hands make fast. General Lights 
Out. Full drive on the screen,” Prosser 
said. Then, astonishingly, he laughed. 
“This will make the last one look pretty 
sick.” 

The cubby darkened. Jane cut out her 
circuits, in complete despair. “This bet- 
ter be good,” she muttered fiercely. “This 
just damn well better be good.” 

The ship’s interior was blacked out 
now. The sunlight came through again, 
about half as bright as it had been in 
clear air, as the full-driven screens beat 
back the can openers. Did Prosser have 
another earthquake up his sleeve? Jane 
watched the horizon. 

For a moment, nothing happened. 

Then the entire horizon bucked and 
shot skyward. 

The groaning of the rock-shoulders 
changed from a gentle straining noise 
to a howl of protest, to a bellow of out- 
rage, to a terrible pounding waterfall 
that shook the ship despite the screens. 
It got louder. It got still louder. It hit 
forte possible and got louder still. 


A tidal-wave of rocks fully forty miles 
high thundered down upon the Hy- 
perion. With it came a fountaining 
shrapnel of chips, and a sable dustcloud. 

Just before the whole planet threw 
itself in Jane’s face, the dust blotted out 
the last thin streamer of sunlight. 

S OMEBODY seemed to be kissing her. 

She punched instinctively, but the 
pressure had melted away. “I’ll fix you, 
you — ” she told the empty air. Kissed by 
an earthquake. It was entirely too much. 

A moment later, she thought to open 
her eyes. She was sprawled on the deck 
of the bridge, one shoulder tipped up 
against a bulkhead. It couldn’t have been 
Prosser who’d been kissing her. He was 
twenty feet away, bending over his ever- 
lasting charts. Still, there was some- 
thing almost demure about his preoc- 
cupation. 

She sat up, painfully, all indignation 
right down to her left and littlest toe- 
nail. "Prosser!” she said hoarsely. “You 
said no earthquakes ! I’ll mutiny ! I’ll — ” 
He turned and regarded her, mildly. 
If he was glad to see her awaken, he 
didn’t show it. With that expression, he 
could have been sorry that she hadn’t 
died and she still wouldn’t have been 
able to guess it. 

Nevertheless, not even impossible 
earthquakes have mustaches. 

"Did we make it?” 

“Yes. We’re out and away — ^twenty 
Hght-years now. They never knew what 
hit them, to coin a phrase.” 

"I don’t, either, blast it,” she said. 
"Explain to me before I MU you.” 

"It’s simple enough. Come over here.” 
He waited until she had staggered to 
her feet by herself, as indifferent as ever 
to anything but his own rarefied uni- 
verse, When she got to the chart table, 
he drew an egg on it. 

"That’s the orbit of the little star,” 
he said. "And here was where we were.” 
He put a pinpoint inside the little end of 
the egg. Then he drew a big circle 
around the pinpoint. “And that’s the 
orbit of the paired-off stars, one on each 
side of the circle.” He put them in, 
“Yes?” she said dangerously. 

“So here is the little star, coming 
around the small end of the egg at top 
speed,” he said. “The big paired-off stars 
are whipping it around a pretty sharp 
turn, and bringing it very close to that 
rockpile of a planet we were on, here.” 
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As. the indolent quarrel went on Jay 
carefully pushed open the door a little, 
holding Kiro’s cumbersome sword ready. 
The Peacemakers were squatting on the 
floor, their backs to him. One was tall 
and powerful, resembling Curtes in gen- 
eral appearance. The other was gross, 
unclean. The latter had one of the light 
technie swords stuck in his belt in addi- 
tion to his own weapon. 

Very quietly Jay pushed the door 
open. If he could reach the basement 
door, bolt it from the side — 

It was not to be that easy. Some sixth 
sense warned the sober watchman. Jay 
saw his head turn — his eyes widen. 
Without hesitation, using both arms. 
Jay sent the great sword, point fore- 
most, through his hairy throat. 

With lightning-like rapidity the tech- 
nie now jerked the light sword out of 
the other guard’s belt. He had no time 
to strike — only to dash for the door. It 
was open. Jay was inside, had the door 
barred and was down the basement steps 
in the space of a few heartbeats. Up- 
stairs there was a hoarse bawling. They 
would be closing in like a swarm of 
Venusian hornets in a few minutes. 

T he university power plant was of 
the type which had come into gen- 
eral use after the growing scarcity of 
cataljrte had made atomic destruction 
impracticable. Exactly the opposite 
process was here employed — ^namely the 
integration of elements from basic hy- 
drogen. 

This process was carried on in enor- 
mously heavy spheres of polished metal 
with very thick walls and the “ashes” of 
the process were silicon and iron. Great 
spheres crowded the room, along with 
tanks of hydrogen produced by hydrol- 
ysis and a long switchboard which con- 
trolled all the university circuits. 

But Jay was not interested in merely 
throwing the university group into dark- 
ness. He searched a storeroom adjacent 
to the power plant, found several barrels 
of sodium chloride. Feverishly, he shov- 
eled this salt into an enormous vat that 
was collecting dust in the chemical room, 
dragged a hose from its reel and let the 


water run in. Then he busied himself 
with fashioning crude electrodes, which 
he connected to the switchboard with 
heavy cables. 

Before throwing the switch he lis- 
tened. He heard shouting above, followed 
by thunderous hammering on the door. 

"Pound away !” He grinned and threw 
a switch. 

There was one more thing to do. 
Sprinting to a box containing an emer- 
gency gas mask he broke the glass and 
slipped the helmet over his head. Then he 
sat down to wait. 

The i)ounding was becoming more vig- 
orous. The stout metal door could not 
stand it much longer. 

The great vat had become a seething 
caldron and greenish vapors began to 
roll over the edges to settle on the 
ground, building up, stratum upon stra- 
tum, until it reached the ceiling. The 
light tubes glowed a yellow-green 
through the gas, which was a very old 
weapon of war indeed — chlorine. 

The Peacemakers burst through the 
door and the heavy gas billowed up to 
meet them. There were strangled curses, 
men coughing. Through the fog some 
fought their way out again. 

Jay was grateful for the extreme spe- 
cialization that had placed aU technical 
knowledge in the hands of a few. So long 
had a tottering civilization depended on 
the technics that not one of Curtes’ fight- 
ing men even recognized the gas. 

Inadvertently they had put their pris- 
oners in a place of safety. It would be a 
long time before any of the heavy chlo- 
rine reached the top floor, so high up 
and hermetically sealed. Instead, it was 
now pouring out of the open door upon 
the campus, advancing slowly, inexora- 
bly, as that phenomenon which had been 
unseen by a human being for hundreds 
of thousands of years — an ocean tide. 

Dark figures lay upon the ground, 
writhing in the grass. Peacemakers, 
these, physically powerful, strangled by 
invisible fingers that clutched at their 
throats. Jay paused at the door, peering 
through his helmet. In a moist flood the 
gas poured over and past him. 

More of the Peacemakers came on the 
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run, swords drawn. But this was an 
enemy they could not fight. Some went 
down — others turned and ran. Jay fol- 
lowed, light keen sword unsheathed. But 
faster than he could run, rolled the green 
flood, washing up against buildings, 
against the outer walls, throwing va- 
grant wisps like spume toward the glis- 
tening dome high overhead. 

Jay rounded a comer so that he could 
see the Ventura, her base brightly illu- 
minated, her nose shrouded in shadows. 
The beckoning yellow light of Ridan 
glowed beside and beyond the dead, mist- 
enshrouded corpse of the sun. In less 
than an hour, the ship was to be 
launched. Now Curtes was in possession. 
And in there, somewhere in that shining 
hull, was Idar! 

Scarcely had the gas reached the ship 
when men started to run out. These were 
all Peacemakers and with stark panic 
Jay remembered that automatic fans 
were sucking in air and distributing it 
all over the ship. The atmospheric regen- 
erators were not used except in space. 
He began to run, though his gas mask 
hindered breathing. 

She would be killed, he thought, run- 
ning for the gangway. While there were 
space-suits in the lockers, effective pro- 
twtion against any kind of gas. Jay and 
Elson were the only ones who knew the 
lock combination. And Idar was in there ! 

One of the sclenoid lifts was down and 
into this Jay plunged, throwing the 
magnetic switch far over. The little shell 
was sucked into the vortex with sicken- 
ing acceleration, slowed to a stop as 
quickly and Jay stepped out on the plat- 
form just below the navigating room. 
Glancing out of a port he saw the gas 
blanket below, filming the grotesquely 
sprawled bodies of dead men. But even 
here was a haze of gas, sucked to this 
height by the fans. 

He heard a slight whirring. For a 
second, he puzzled over it. Then came 
recognition and with it a great thank- 
fulness. It was the sound of the emer- 
gency regenerator in the navigating 
room overhead. That meant that Idar 
was safe! She had locked herself in, 
turned off the ventilator louvers, turned 


on the little emergency air conditioner. 

Jay scrambled up the short metal lad- 
der, pounded with the hilt of his sword 
on the overhead trap. 

“Open ! This is Jay I Unlock the door !” 
The mask muffled his words. 

But the hatch flew upward, and Jay 
scrambled through, kicking the metal 
leaves shut and tearing off his mask. He 
looked around him. Idar was there. She 
was even more pallid than usual, only 
the pink glow of blood under her skin 
asserting her great vitality. 

Idar — ^more lovely, more desirable 
than she had ever seemed before! Hm* 
burnished hair was disarrayed, falling 
in bronze ripples over her shoulder, A 
sleeve of her blouse was ripped, reveal- 
ing a patch of dazzling white skin. Her 
eyes, as they fell on the technie, were 
wide. 

But what made Jay grasp his sword 
more firmly was the sight of Curtes, 
reckless, flushed with victory and power. 
He was sitting on the little raised metal 
platform about which were groui)ed the 
controlling instruments of the Ventura 
and one sinevpy hand was holding Idar 
firmly by the wrist. 

In one swift glance, Jay took this in. 
His eyes, passing on, saw Kiro lying on 
the floor at the base of the platform. 
The big, bragging lout was a shocking 
sight. His face was a bleeding pulp. His 
large innocent eyes were swollen almost 
shut and his coarse unruly hair was 
clotted with blood. 


CHAPTER V 

The Triumfik of the Techmes 


C URTES laughed with savage amuse- 
ment. “Curious what the sight of a 
woman can do, eh? See what it did to 
Kiro. Such a great trusting innocent that 
he let a puny technie bat him over the 
head! The greatest mouth-fighter, the 
biggest eater and drinker, the loudest 
talker, the first to dodge a real battle. 
“But he loses his heart to a pretty and 
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fragile piece of protoplasm — is that the 
right word? — and what does he do?” 
Curtes theatrically portrayed amaze- 
ment. “He came up here just as I nearly 
had this interesting little woman con- 
vinced, and attacked me!” 

“Please! Please! Oh, Jay, why did you 
come?” 

“I came,” Jay said levelly, "to kill 
Curtes.” 

The chief of the Peacemakers laughed 
again. “As it affected this great ox, so 
did it the human test tube, eh? Well, 
little man, it would amuse me to split you 
with my sword. But as you remarked 
not so long ago, Tt would serve no useful 
purpose.' 

“As a matter of fact, I need you. I 
have taken over the Ventura, You shall 
navigate her. And to show that I am not 
unreasonable you may take along as 
many of your group as can be accom- 
modated after my friends have been 
berthed.” 

Jay did not answer. 

"Idar, of course, belongs to me. But 
do not despair — if the voyage takes ten 
years, I will probably restore her to 
you. In making up our passenger list it’ll 
be women and children first — especially 
pretty girl-children that will be well 
grown in ten years.” Curtes laughed 
insolently. 

The girl spoke for the second time. 
“Go back. Jay, while you can. Get help. 
Never mind what happens to me. The 
Ventura must leave with a full crew if 
the rest of the world is to be saved.” 

“But — but you ?” 

“Never mind me!” Idar’s voice was 
vibrant with some inner throb of cour- 
age. “Go quickly. I’m not afraid of being 
a sacrifice.” 

Curtes’ rich, ruthless voice intervened. 
“I know what’s on your mind, Val. Lock 
me into space if I’m not surprised by 
your mettle! If you were man-sized 
you’d be a real man! But listen — don’t 
come at me with that little toy! If you 
try it, she’ll pay !” 

Sweat stood on Jay’s forehead. He 
almost hurled himself upon the seated 
mocking figure to clash his blade against 
that held so ready to hand by his enemy. 


But he forced back the impulse — too 
much was at stake. 

“Curtes !” He forced himself to speak 
calmly, to smile with amusement he did 
not feel. “Your men are dead or driven 
out by the gas. How do you expect to 
carry on your insane plans? Go now. We 
will not interfere — but what do you 
propose ?” 

Curtes laughed. “Gas? Let me show 
you a trick I just learned from Idar.” 
He fumbled at the controls, found the 
quadrant he was looking for, jerked a 
lever. 

The ship trembled. There was a dull 
booming sound and through the ports 
came a blinding, electric glare. Then, as, 
Curtes jerked the lever back, came dark- 
ness and silence. 

“Look outside !” Cartes commanded. 

Jay backed away until he could peer 
out through one of the ports. He knew 
what to expect. Curtes had started a re- 
tarding rocket in the nose of the ship. 
The great blast had blown the vast 
vitrine canopy of the university group 
into space. Fresh air had been sucked 
into the inclosure, sweeping it clear of 
gas. The frigid outside air was followed 
by straggling groups of Peacemakers, 
who had sought safety outside the walls. 

“Not a bad thought,” Jay grinned 
sardonically. "But I still refuse to help 
you.” 

“Not if I kill you?” 

“Not if you could kill me.” 

"And her?” 

“She has given you her answer.” 

"If he doesn’t kill me,” Idar declared 
defiantly, “he will never draw a safe 
breath !” 

“Pluto!” Curtes swore. “Never would 
I have credited technics with spines like 
that! Yet there is another way. Val, you 
know where your friends are? ’They’re 
on the top floor of that building a quar- 
ter of a mile away. Now I want you to 
note the direction of that maneuvering 
rocket. See it? Note that it points direct- 
ly at that building? And just about level 
with the top floor? 

“Now then, what would happen if I 
should turn on that rocket for about 
thirty seconds?” 
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"One thing that would happen" — Jay 
grinned mirthlessly — “is that you’d blow 
the building about halfway around Mer- 
cury. Another thing — and it’s quite im- 
portant to you if you intend to get to the 
new planet — the reaction would tip this 
ship over on its side and you could never 
launch it.’’ 

Curtes looked at the technie for a mo- 
ment in thoughtful silence. He was not a 
little baffled by his contact with a mem- 
ber of the class that he had always 
viewed with good-natured contempt, al- 
though until this insurrection he had 
been careful to conceal his true opinions. 

P HYSICAL courage was something he 
could appreciate but in bodies such as 
these, so frail compared to his own tre- 
mendous thews, it was more than puz- 
zling. Curtes knew, in a general way, 
that natural selection had created in the 
technics a race of unusual brainpower. 
He did not realize that the same process 
connoted an unusual nervous organiza- 
tion, reflexes unusually fast, and that 
such a man could be really dangerous. 

Curtes had no time to philosophize. 
His plans had gone well so far but his 
position was still desperate. His jaws 
tightened and his words were freighted 
with menace. 

“You have brought it upon this 
woman! Now watch, technie. If you 
change your mind speak fast, for bones 
snap quickly!” 

His powerful hand jerked War’s wrist 
closer and with the other he seized her 
forearm. Slowly he applied a twisting 
pressure. The girl moaned slightly. 
“Stop! I’ll do it!" 

But as that agonized cry left Jay’s 
throat he saw vaguely, through hate- 
dimmed eyes, something that looked like 
a great gaunt bear heave itself up from 
the floor and hurl itself at Curtes. War 
was thrown to one side against a curved 
section of the wall with stunning force. 
Jay had a confused impression of Kiro’s 
shaggy ferocity, of the gory personifica- 
tion of destruction. 

But Curtes, with a single pivoting 
movement, left his seat. The long heavy- 
sword came up, down again. There was 


a heart-stopping, chunking sound — ^then 
Curtes wiped his blade on the lifeless 
body that had housed, in the final test, a 
valorous heart. 

“One surprise after another !’’ Curtes 
remarked, sneering thinly. “What is life 
after all? After millions of years, after 
many generations, that fine brain of 
yours, Val, has grown a great distance 
away from the level of poor Kiro. And 
yet, in the space of a few minutes and 
just because of a woman, the two of you 
are going to be spitted on the blade of 
my sword!” 

Jay advanced steadily. Gone now was 
all anger, all beclouding fury. With the 
perfect coordination of nerve and muscle 
so necessary in delicate scientific maneu- 
vers, with the nice balance of a fine ma- 
chine, the slight young scientist came 
toward the veteran of many fatal bat- 
tles. The light glittering blade seemed 
inconsequential, childish. Curtes waited 
with disdainful confidence, his deadly 
weapon gripped in powerful fingers. And 
still Jay came forward. 

It happened quickly. Without chang- 
ing position, with a tigerish sweep of 
hissing steel, Curtes swept the place 
where Jay had stood — a blow iwwerful 
enough to cut him in two. 

But the technie was not there. His 
faster nerve responses saved him. Before 
that cut was half completed he was out 
of the way and before Curtes was 
through with his grunt of surprise he 
had received a light cut on the side of 
Ms face. 

“I could have put your eye out!" Jay 
remarked, standing well out of the way. 

Curtes’ answer was to rush in, his 
sword battering and slashing. This time 
Jay did not retreat, yet he was none the 
less elusive. He met each sharp vicious 
thrust and stroke. Curtes was used to 
feeling the shock of opposition, the harsh 
rasp of parry. 

But now he could hardly tell when 
their weapons touched. His own seemed 
scarcely opposed yet each time it was 
deftly and lightly turned from its 
course. He became angry and when, aft- 
ter half a minute, he retreated, he felt 
fear for the first time in Ms life. 
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“This time yoa die," Jay announced 
softly, coming in again. 

This time there was no flurry of 
blades, merely a gentle lethal hiss made 
by a keen edge. Their weapons did not 
even touch. There was merely a flash of 
glittering metal that withdrew as quick- 
ly as a streak of light. 

Jay stood clear and watched the pro- 
fessional swordsman sink to the floor 
plates. His fatal wound was a small cut, 
hardly an inch long. But it was precisely 
at that place on the throat where the 
jugular vein pulsates just under the 
skin. 

Quickly Jay turned to where Idar re- 
clined. She had recovered consciousness 
and had watched the battle with horror- 
stricken eyes. 

“Ohr she sobbed. 

There was still much to do. Glancing 
out of a port. Jay saw Hiat the Peace- 
makers were congregating near the base 
of the ship. They were being kept from 
entering the ship by the residue of the 
gas still remaining inside the hull but it 
was rapidly thinning. 

E ven as Jay watched he saw a 
stream of men pouring into the 
gates, still others climbing the walls. It 
seemed as if the whole city of Sandos 
had come to the attack. One compact 
group wore the uniforms of the Palace 
Guards and from this came a violet 
flash. 

Jay' felt suddenly weak though the 
ship’s metal skin saved him from the 
full force of the ray. The presence of 
this tabooed weapon pointed to the mas- 
ter, Undank! Others of the masters too 
were probably directing this attack. 

It was a crowded moment. Far across 
the campus, by the light of the tubes that 
were still unbroken, a group of technics 
left their prison. They had heard the 
thunder of the rocket, realized its signifi- 
cance and broken out. Only one or two 
had swords — ^the other men were armed 
with whatever they could pick up. They 
formed a thin line of defense around the 
women, the children and the aged. 

Jay watched them hesitate. They did 
not dare cross that open space so full of 


danger. How could he call them and clear 
the way? 

In a flash an idea came. Jay leaped 
to the control seat. He set the stern 
rockets at quarter power — not sufficient 
to break away from Mercury’s attrac- 
tion. Then he began flipping the activat- 
ing lever, up, down, up, down, in shorter 
or longer intervals. 

Although he could not see, he knew 
what was happening. Each blast of the 
rockets was sending a tornado of blue 
electric fire a hundred yards in every 
direction. It enveloped the Peacemakers, 
sent them scurrying, gasping and 
singed. It eroded the concrete emplace- 
ment, sending stinging bits into the mob 
with the speed of alpha particles. 

Each blast was like the hot breath of 
Hades ; and the mob. Palace Guards and 
Peacemakers alike, crowded and crushed 
one another in order to get outside, to 
put the high walls between themselves 
and this electronic inferno. 

But the technics, at a comparatively 
comforting distance, quickly noticed 
that these blasts of fury constituted the 
Interplanetary code : Dah-dah-dit-dit- 
dah; dit-dit-dit-dah ; dah-dah; dit-dit. 

“Come!” That was what Jay v/as 
spelling, over and over. 

The technics came. They ran across 
a campus denuded alike of plant and 
animal life, across soil blackened and hot 
to their feet. If they touched skeletons of 
what had been men, those skeletons 
crumbled, so completely had they been 
burned. 

Jay saw them coming and, pushing 
the controller back to zero, approached 
Idar, who had watched with fascinated 
eyes. 

“Idar,” he said, quite humbly, “not 
long ago I asked you — ” 

“I know!” She smiled in a way that 
could not be misunderstood. But in a 
moment she gently disengaged herself 
from his embrace. Elson, shaken but 
triumphant, had come with the rest of 
the technics through the hatch. Paying 
no attention to them he seated himself 
at a transit instrument. 

Jay responded to discipline. He leaped 
(Concluded m page 161) 
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A New Story by JAMES BUSH 

It took an eaiihquakian tide to convince Captain Jane Gillespie of 
the Hyperion that Ted Prosser knew his celestial mechanics! 


PRESUMABLY Central Solar had 
fir made Capt. Jane Gillespie gunnery 
officer of the Hyperion for its usual rea- 
sons. These included, besides the abil- 
ity to pass the necessary examinations, 
a theory that women were historically 


bloodthirstier than men when given half 
a chance. 

Possibly, Jane thought, assigning her 
to serve under Ted Prosser had been 
a delicate trick to make her feel blood- 
thirsty aU the time. At least, it had that 
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effect. If only the commander weren’t 
so terribly dull. 

The Hwperion pounded roughly, with 
a noise like an oil drum being dropped 
fifty feet into a quarry. Jane gritted her 
teeth, unstrapped her safety belts, and 
slid back the after half of the turret. 
She burned herself on the breech of one 
of the blasters and swore in an unlady- 
like manner. Half-blinded though she 
was by the glory of the triple sun, she 
had been able to see that their planet 
had been a wild and tumbled place. But 
why had Prosser bounced the cruiser off 
it like a billiard ball ? Surely there should 
be at least one reasonably flat place on 
a barren planet ; and for all his apparent 
timidity, Prosser was a three-star pilot. 

Oh, well. With the overdrive out, and 
the whole star-group englobed by Lyran 
battlecraft, a dent here and there hardly 
mattered. She straightened, trying to re- 
adjust to the comparative dimness of 
the companionway. 

The intercom crackled. “Gunnery?” 
Prosser’s quiet voice said. 

“All shipshape here, sir,” Jane said. 

“Good. Better report forward. Doubt 
that we’ll need the guns again.” 

“Yessir.” Yah, you doubt it, she 
thought. You’re just hoping. Where we 
went any Lyran worth his salt can fol- 
low. 

Nevertheless she shunted the gun- 
deck generator into the accumulator 
circuit, leaving nothing running but the 
refrigs. Down below, she could hear 
magnetic shoes clomping purposefully 
for the overdrive housings, and then a 
squeal of metal. 

Cutting parts already. Prosser’s a 
good executive on things like this, she 
thought grudgingly. Things moved. If 
they m^e his control-board desk- 
shaped — 

The light was much brighter on the 
bridge. The commander was studying a 
chart, completely absorbed. Jane gog- 
gled out the window. 

“What in blazes — ” she said. 

Prosser looked up and smiled. “Inter- 
esting, isn’t it?” 

“Interesting!” she gasped. “Great Si- 
rius, Commander, it’s downright impos- 
sible!” 

Rocks. Billions of them. They were 
tumbled in a loose, jagged mass all the 
way from the Hyperion to the horizon. 
Most of them were as big as the ship, 
and the rest were bigger. 
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That was the sum total of the land- 
scape. In all directions. 

“No, hardly impossible,” Prosser said. 
“I imagine we have here one of the only 
planets in the universe that really was 
formed by the planetesimal method. 
We’re lucky we didn’t hit it a few mil- 
lion years later, or we’d have sunk right 
down to the core.” 

“Why?” 

“Friction. You saw the set-up here. 
This cosmic junkpile sits right at the 
common axis of two stars. Its period of 
rotation is the same as the revolution 
of the stars around each other, of course, 
but there’s a microscopic lag. A tidal pul- 
sation, a seiche, results ; the rocks grind 
against each other. Nothing but a sea 
of dust here eventually.” 

Jane listened, more fascinated by the 
tone than by the content. And the crush- 
ing bore had the nerve to be handsome ! 

“I saw three stars,” she pointed out, 

“Yes, but the little one travels in a 
long ellipse, in and out of the orbit of 
the other two. Rather like Pluto. It’s an 
egg-shaped ellipse, with us at the focus 
of the small end.” Prosser tapped his 
teeth reflectively with a stylus. “We’re 
near periastron, toO. Hmm.” 

He bent over the chart again. In the 
silence, Jane became conscious of a low, 
terrifying sound — a hollow, deep, steady 
groan. It seemed to come from all sides, 
as if from the metal walls of the ship 
itself. She pushed a strand of red hair 
out of her eyes with one oily glove and 
peered out. Nothing. The tumbled wil- 
derness of boulders was unchanged. 

“That noise,” she said uneasily. “Is 
Hiat your seiche? If so, aren’t there 
likely to be earthquakes?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, preoccupied. “A 
minor collapse here and there, that’s all. 
Geologically this world is practically 
homogeneous. If — ” 

The PPI scope said “Gleep!” and pro- 
duced a green, wiggling pip. 

“Hmm!” said Prosser. “So they’re 
coming in after us, after all.” 

“I thought they would,” Jane said 
grimly. “Those babies don’t stump 
easily. I'll bet they’ve figured some cute 
dodge for beating the gravity.” 

“There’s only one of them,” Prosser 
said, unruffled. “Possibly we can hold 
them off until the overdrive is repaired. 
You’d better get back to the turret.” 

Jane gave him her very best glare 
before leaving, but he was already bend- 
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ing over the chart, the Lyran apparently 
forgotten. 

N the turret scope the Lyran’s inten- 
tion shortly became plain enough. 
The delicate, spidery creatures were not 
going to risk teetering down through 
the tangled gravity-web of the double 
sun. Only one error on the part of their 
pilot, one failure in their odd driving 
mechanism, and they’d be subjected to 
more G’s than their pulpy innards could 
take. A slip of only a few miles in this 
distorted space could be equivalent to 
three or four G’s of acceleration. 

Instead, the stalking battlecraft was 
riding in free on the relatively tight 
sphere of influence of the dwarf star, 
the third one in the group. The ship was 
on the inside of the star’s orbit, perhaps 
four All’s from the star proper. Evi- 
dently its pilot figured on being brought 
close enough to the neutral point near 
the planet to be able to maneuver. 

Jane cut her generators back in and 
alerted the two flank turrets. In an 
Earthman, the stunt could be called dar- 
ing; with the Lyrans, only a measure 
of the implacability of their hatred. The 
Lyran policies of Admiral Holmsprough, 
nearly a century ago now, had given 
them ample reason to hate Earthmen. 
Brute force had seemed so easy to use 
with creatures who could be killed with 
a slap of an open palm. A third genera- 
tion of Earthmen was paying now for 
the Admiral’s genially bloody short- 
sightedness. 

And though Earth had little stomach 
for the war at this late date, no Lyran 
vessel had ever been known to give up 
an antagonist until one or the other was 
destroyed. For the Lyrans, it was a holy 
war. 

“Hello the bridge.” 

“Go ahead,” the intercom said. 

“All tight in gunnery, sir. I make it 
twenty minutes to first contact. They’re 
riding the little star — ” 

“Yes, I see them. Captain,” Prosser’s 
voice said dryly, “Hold your fire, I don’t 
want to divert any more current from 
repairs than we have to.” 

Jane gritted her teeth again. The ac- 
tion was getting to be chronic. She’d be 
lucky if she had any teeth left after 
this flight. Nice teeth, too. “Beg pardon, 
sir,” s^ said. “But if we don’t hit them 
in flignt, they’ll land out of range and 
bring up their mobile nutcrackers. Our 


screens aren’t good enough to — ” 

“I’m aware of that. Hold your fire.” 

"Yes, sir,” 

Twenty blasted minutes of inaction. 
After that, heaven only knew how many 
minutes more of waiting for the Lyrans 
to surround them and open them up like 
a stubborn can of tomatoes. While Pross- 
er, no doubt, watched interestedly the 
passage of the little star. . . . 

Abruptly, a bug-eyed silver fish 
roared over them and the world turned 
blue-white and bounced, hard. The alarm 
jangled and little red lights sprinkled 
the board. The Hyperion rocked gently, 
like a baby’s cradle, and lay still. 

With one hand Jane reset the broken 
circuits; with the other, she dabbed at 
her nose. She looked interestedly at her 
handkerchief. 

“Uh-huh,” she said. “First blood. It 
happens every time.” 

The alarms finally shut up. The Ly- 
rans were out of sight over the surreal- 
istic horizon. The Hyperion lay, slightly 
cock-eyed, near the fcMottom of a smooth 
crater, from which the rocks had been 
neatly boiled away. 

The biggest alarm-clock in the world 
went off. General Alarm ! Talking about 
locking the door after — 

"All hands make fast,” Prosser said 
calmly. “In two minutes there will be a 
heavy shock. Overdrive crew, suspend 
operations. General Lights Out. All cur- 
rent into the screens.” 

“Ahoy the bridge!” 

“Yes, Captain?” He sounded amused, 
blast him! 

“Look, Commander,” she said desper- 
ately. “They could be landing in two 
minutes and I’ll have no current for the 
blasters. And we can’t hope to hold a 
full drive on the screens for as long as 
they’re willing to hold out. We’ve just 
stood up under a good healthy shock un- 
der ordinary power and you said there’d 
be no earthquakes — ” 

“Captain, you protest too much. Fol- 
low orders.” 

With an infuriated snap Jane cut off 
the intercom. She yearned to express 
herself. No words sufficiently horrid for 
the occasion presented themselves. The 
best she could manage was an inade- 
quately pre-symbolic snarl. “Aagh!” she 
told the dead mike. 

At the same moment, she caught a 
glimpse of her face in the silvery albedo 
sight hung between the blasters. It waa 
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quite a pretty face, with a soft mouth 
and green eyes. An entirely inadequate 
face. She felt more like the Gorgon 
Medusa, 

A stir of movement on the horizon 
caught her eye. It seemed only a deli- 
cate, even ripple in the corrugated land- 
scape. It advanced toward the Hyperion. 

As it came into direct visibility, she 
was horrified to see rocks toppling like 
ten-pins. The whole junkpile was heav- 
ing toward them in a single heavy wave ! 

At the edge of the new crater, blocks 
as big as buildings swooped high and 
plunged down upon them. Involuntarily, 
she put her hands over her eyes. A 
nuclear bomb was one thing, but this — 

In the self-imposed darkness she felt 
herself swooping upward. She gasped 
and looked again. 

The Hyperion, bubble-gummed by her 
meteor screens, rode wildly up through 
the Gargantuan rubble and bounded into 
the air. At the top of her leap, her jets 
blew, and she settled gently back again. 
The roaring temblor was already half- 
way removed from her, heading for the 
other horizon. 

The General Alarm clamored again, 
and Jane flipped the intercom back on. 
She was enraged to find that her hand 
was trembling. 

“That will be all for now,” Prosser’s 
voice said in his best academic tone, 
“Resume operations as before.” 

And the liar had said this planet had 
no earthquakes! How had he known — ■ 
and to the split second? 

“It’s quite simple if you’ll stop and 
think, Captain,” the intercom said 
gravely. With a superb burst of will- 
power Jane restrained herself and re- 
turned her operational setup to normal- 
ity. She could use some understandable 
opposition right now — a few Lyrans, 
maybe. 

T here were more than a few Ly- 
rans. They came picking their way 
delicately among the boulders, their 
long thin legs indifferent to degree of 
grade, their self-contained metabolisms 
ignorant of the near-vacuum around 
them. They flung webs across the chasms 
as they went, and as they spun them, 
mechanisms picked their way across 
them without apparent guidance. There 
were thousands of them, perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands. Their bodies, not 
quite as big as footballs, bobbed gently 


in the hammocks of their legs, 

Jane pedaled the turret and swung 
the blasters down on the nearest group. 
This was tough terrain ; it was necessary 
not to waste power in blasting away 
rock, but to catch as many of the enemy 
as possible in an exposed position. 

A group of thirty or forty topped a 
monolith, and a mechanism ran to them 
across a web. Jane caught them in the 
albedo and thumbed the trips. The blast- 
ers said “Chuff!” and rear^ back affec- 
tionately into' her lap. 

“Captain Gillespie, you had no orders 
to fire !” 

Jane bit her lip. Under any sane com- 
mander she’d have been firing long be- 
fore this. “Excuse me, sir,” she said bit- 
terly. “Heat of the moment.” 

“Very weU.” 

Down below, lathes whined, and there 
was the irritating sound of a signal- 
generator ramming its impulses through 
an audio tester. Something purred brief- 
ly and a wave of giddy sickness went 
through her body. A wave of hope went 
with it, only to die with the overdrive 
pulse. 

Outside, wavery streamers of blue 
reached out from all sides and fingered 
delicately at the Hyperion’s screens. The 
screen generators howled, and Jane 
could almost smell the smoking insula- 
tion of their windings. 

It would be like this from now on, 
until the generators gave out, the can 
opened, and its contents spilled out over 
the rocks in tomato-red splashes. Shoot- 
ing through a can opener barrage was 
rough work, even when you had a com- 
mander who let you shoot. And the 
quick failure of that surge from the 
overdrive was hardly reassuring. 

Jane felt mutinous. Was Prosser off 
his rocker? Or just bemused by too much 
celestial mechanics? He’d had the goods 
on that inexplicable earthquake, but in 
the present engagement he could not be 
doing worse if he were on the Lyrans' 
side. 

With an adequate defense, their 
chances of escape were nearly even. A 
ship in overdrive could not be detected; 
they could laugh at the globe of Lyran 
craft outside this crazy stellar system. 
Only the fact that Prosser hadn’t ex- 
pected to be mobbed in an unknown cor- 
ner of the galaxy had led to the catas- 
trophe with the overdrive in the first 
place. 
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Yet Prosser was throwing away a 
good gamble as if he had a sure thing on 
his hands. Any fool should know that a 
can opener attack can kill a straight 
screen defense in under two hours. It 
was a freshman tactical problem. And 
any three-star pilot should know that a 
burnt-out overdrive takes two hours to 
rewind and about an hour to re-align. 
It was an arithmetic problem, a gram- 
mar-school problem. Two hours minus 
three hours leaves minus one hour. 

For men who would be dead at the be- 
ginning of that hell, it was as good as a 
millennium. 

The Lyrans had seen the brief flicker- 
ing of the Hyperion as the overdrive had 
been tested, and were bringing up new 
nutcrackers as fast as they could spin. 
The fixed glare of the visible sun outside 
was completely fogged out in electrical 
blue haze, and the screen generators 
were yelling in anguish. The smell 
hot insulation was no illusion now — it 
crept into the turret on smoky tendrils. 

And still no order to fire. It was al- 
ready too late for effective fire. The 
turrets would have to rake blindly. But 
even that was better than maddening 
inaction. 

The General Alarm again! 

Was Prosser going to try to kick free 
on the jets? Didn’t he know that the 
can openers had him pinned? 

“All hands make fast. General Lights 
Out. Full drive on the screen,” Prosser 
said. Then, astonishingly, he laughed. 
“This will make the last one look pretty 
sick.” 

The cubby darkened. Jane cut out her 
circuits, in complete despair. “This bet- 
ter be good,” she muttered fiercely. “This 
just damn well better be good.” 

The ship’s interior was blacked out 
now. The sunlight came through again, 
about half as bright as it had been in 
clear air, as the full-driven screens beat 
back the can openers. Did Prosser have 
another earthquake up his sleeve? Jane 
watched the horizon. 

For a moment, nothing happened. 

Then the entire horizon bucked and 
shot skyward. 

The groaning of the rock-shoulders 
changed from a gentle straining noise 
to a howl of protest, to a bellow of out- 
rage, to a terrible pounding waterfall 
that shook the ship despite the screens. 
It got louder. It got still louder. It hit 
forte possible and got louder still. 


A tidal-wave of rocks fully forty miles 
high thundered down upon the Hy- 
perion. With it came a fountaining 
shrapnel of chips, and a sable dustcloud. 

Just before the whole planet threw 
itself in Jane’s face, the dust blotted out 
the last thin streamer of sunlight. 

S OMEBODY seemed to be kissing her. 

She punched instinctively, but the 
pressure had melted away. “I’ll fix you, 
you — ” she told the empty air. Kissed by 
an earthquake. It was entirely too much. 

A moment later, she thought to open 
her eyes. She was sprawled on the deck 
of the bridge, one shoulder tipped up 
against a bulkhead. It couldn’t have been 
Prosser who’d been kissing her. He was 
twenty feet away, bending over his ever- 
lasting charts. Still, there was some- 
thing almost demure about his preoc- 
cupation. 

She sat up, painfully, all indignation 
right down to her left and littlest toe- 
nail. "Prosser!” she said hoarsely. “You 
said no earthquakes ! I’ll mutiny ! I’ll — ” 
He turned and regarded her, mildly. 
If he was glad to see her awaken, he 
didn’t show it. With that expression, he 
could have been sorry that she hadn’t 
died and she still wouldn’t have been 
able to guess it. 

Nevertheless, not even impossible 
earthquakes have mustaches. 

"Did we make it?” 

“Yes. We’re out and away — ^twenty 
light-years now. They never knew what 
hit them, to coin a phrase.” 

"I don’t, either, blast it,” she said. 
"Explain to me before I kill you.” 

"It’s simple enough. Come over here.” 
He waited until she had staggered to 
her feet by herself, as indifferent as ever 
to anything but his own rarefied uni- 
verse. When she got to the chart table, 
he drew an egg on it. 

"That’s the orbit of the little star,” 
he said. "And here was where we were.” 
He put a pinpoint inside the little end of 
the egg. Then he drew a big circle 
around the pinpoint. “And that’s the 
orbit of the paired-off stars, one on each 
side of the circle.” He put them in. 
“Yes?” she said dangerously. 

“So here is the little star, coming 
around the small end of the egg at top 
speed,” he said. “The big paired-off stars 
are whipping it around a pretty sharp 
turn, and bringing it very close to that 
rockpile of a planet we were on, here.” 
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He indicated the pinpoint, “Later, of 
course, the little star goes out to the 
big end of the egg, where the paired- 
off stars are a little slower to drag it 
back. But when it came around our end 
— the little end — it created a tide in all 
that loose rock we were sitting on,” 

“A tide!” Jane explained. “It looked 
like — like a — Prosser, there wasn’t any- 
thing like it in the universe. How can 
you call it just a tide?” 

“But that’s all that it was. The very 
first shock that we felt was the tide the 
little star creates when it goes around 
the big end of the egg. That small top- 
pling of the rock keeps on going ’round 
and ’round the planet all the time, be- 
cause it goes in the same direction as the 
rotation of the planet and the revolu- 
tion of the paired stars. IPs augmented 
slightly by the seiche I told you about, 
too. 

“But the motion of the seiche and the 
periodic tide is retrograde to the motion 
of the tide the little star pulls up when 
it goes around the small end of the egg. 
If the planet were all water, or all dust, 
that wouldn’t matter. You’d just get a 
slightly bigger wave.” 

“Only about five miles high,” Jane 
suggested. 

“Not much greater than that,” Pros- 
ser agreed, completely oblivdous to the 
purring menace of Jane's tone. “In wa- 
ter or dust, currents opposing each oth- 
er have plenty of chance to distribute 
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their effects evenly throughout the me- 
dium ; so that you don’t get a really spec- 
tacular tidal wave except in harbors and 
other places where there’s some shoal- 
ing. But when the units of the medium 
aren’t molecules of water, but boulders 
as big as pyramids — ^well, you can see 
why that tide was forty miles high.” 

He pored over his own map absorbed- 
ly. “A really amazing layout,” he told 
himself. “A heave like that every eight 
years — the grinding going on all the 
time — ^the minor tide pulsing alternate- 
ly with the seiche — It would be inter- 
esting to know the Rockwell average of 
all that stone. How long before the whole 
planet’s reduced to dust, do you sup- 
pose?” 

Jane looked at him. And the man was 
handsome! Yet there was really only one 
word for him. 

She said it. 

“Bore !” 

He raised his eyebrows at her. “Why, 
Jane, that’s very good,” he said, as if 
flattering a small child. “Yes: in effect, 
a bore — or, an eagre, as these counter- 
tides are sometimes called.” 

There was no help for it. He was in- 
arguably handsome, he had gotten the 
Hyperion out of her trap by sheer bril- 
liance, and he had even stolen a kiss 
while nobody was looking. But this was 
inexcusable. 

She hit him. 

He turned out to be strong, too. 
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The Eaithman was an 
alien on Venus — a man 
whose future lay 
millions of years 
in the past! 


The Man From 

CHAPTER I 
Biology Lecture 

j|rikNE of the greatest sights in Takon* 

S IP these days was the exhibition of dis- 
coveries made in the Valley of Dur. 

In the building erected especially to house 


•All Venusian terms are rendered in their closest English 
equivalents. 
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them Takonians and visitors from other 
cities crowded through the corridors, peering 
into the barred or glass-fronted cages, ob- 
serving the contents with awe, interest or 
amusement according to their natures. 

The crowd was formed for the most part 


a noTcIet by JOHN bEVNON HAHHiS 



of those persons who flock to any unusual 
sight, providing it is free or cheap. Their 
eyes dwelt upon the exhibits. Their minds 
were ready to marvel and be superficially 
impressed. But they had come to be amused 
and they faintly resented the efforts of the 
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guides to stir their intelligent interest. One 
or two, perhaps, studied the cases with real 
appreciation. 

But if the adults were superficial the same 
could not be said of the children. Every day 
saw teachers bringing their classes for a 
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practical demonstration of the planet’s pre- 
historic condition. Even now Magon, a biol- 
ogy teacher in one of Takon’s leading 
schools, was having difficulty restraining his 
twenty pupils for the arrival of a guide. He 
had marshaled them beside the entrance and^ 
to keep them from straying, was talking of 
the Valley of Dur. 

“The condition of the Valley was purely 
fortuitous and it is unique here upon Venus," 
he said. “Nothing remotely resembling it 
has been found, and it is the opinion of the 
experts that nothir^ like it exists anywhere 
el^. This exhibition you are going to see 
is neither a museum nor a zoo, yet it is 
boffi." 

His pupils only half attended. They were 
fidgeting, casting expectant glances down 
the row of cage fronts, craning to see over 
one another's backs, the more excitable 
among them occasionally rising on their hind 
legs for a better view. The passing Takonian 
citizens regarded their youthful enthusiasm 
with a mild amusement Magon smoothed 
back the silver fur on his head with one 
hand and continued to talk. 

‘“The creatures you will see belong to all 
ages of our world. Some, are so old that 
they roamed Venus long before our race ap- 
peared. Others are more recent, contempo- 
raries of those ancestors of ours who, in a 
terrible world, were forever scuttling to 
cover as fast as their six legs could carry 
them.” 

“Six legs, sir?” asked a surprised voice. 

Some of the youths in the group sniggered 
but Magon explained considerately. 

“Yes, Sadul, six legs. Did you not know 
that our remote ancestors used all six of 
their limbs to get them along? It took them 
many thousand of years to turn themselves 
into quadrupeds but until they did that no 
progress was possible. The forelimbs could 
not develop such sensitive hands as ours 
until they were carried clear of the ground.” 

“Our ancestors were animals, sir?” 

“Well — er — something very much like 
that.” Magon lowered his voice in order 
that the ears of passing citizens might not 
be offended. “But once they got their fore- 
legs Q& the ground, released from the neces- 
sity of carrying their weight, the great 
change began. We were on the upward 
climb — and since then we’ve never stopped 
climbing.” : ’ ■ 


E LOOKED around at the circle of 
eager-eyed, silver-furred faces about 
him. His eyes dwelt a moment on the slender 
tentacles which had developed from stubby 
toes on the forefeet. There w'as something 
magical in evolution, something glorious in 
the fact that he and his race were the crown 
of progress. 

It was a very wonderful thing to have 
done, to have changed from shaggy six- 
footed beasts to creatures who stood proudly 
upon four, the whole front part of the body 
raised to the perpendicular to support heads 
which looked out proudly and unashamed at 
the world. 

Admittedly several of his daiss appeared 
to have neglected their coats in a way which 
was scarcely a credit to the race — the silver 
fur was muddied and rumpled — but then, 
boys will be boys. No doubt they would 
trim better and brush better as they grew 
older. 

“The Valley of Dur — ” he began agatn 
but at that moment the guide arrived. 

"The partv from the school, sir?” 

“Yes.” 

“This way, please. Do thej' understand 
about the Valley, sir?^' he added. 

“Moat of them,” Magon admitted. “But 
it might be as well — ” 

“Certainly.” 

The guide broke into a highspeed recita- 
tion which he had evidently made many 
times before. 

"The Valley of Dur may be called a unique 
phencanenon. At some remote date in the 
planet’s history certain internal gases com- 
bined in a way yet imperfectly understO(kl 
and issued forth through cracks in the crurt 
at this place, and this place only. 

"The mixture had two properties. It not 
only anaesthetized but it also preserved in- 
definitely. The result was to produce a form 
of suspended animation. Everything that 
was in the Valley of Dur has remained as 
it was when the gas first broke out. Every- 
thing which has entered the V alley since has 
remained there imperishably. There is no 
apparent limit to the length of time that this 
preservation may continue. 

“Among the ancients the place was re- 
garded with superstitious fear and though 
in more recent times many attempts have 
been made to explore it none were success- 
ful until a year ago when a mask which 
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could withstand the gas was at last devised. 

"It was then discovered that the animals 
and plants in the Valley were not petrified 
as had hitherto been believed but could, by 
means of certain treatment, be revived. Such 
are the specimens you are about to see — the 
flora and fauna of a million years ago — ^yet 
alive today.” 

He paused opposite the first case. 

"Here we have a glimpse of the carbon- 
iferous era — the tree ferns and giant mosses 
thriving in a specially prepared atmosphere, 
continuing the lives which were suspended 
when Venus was young. We hope to be able 
to grow more specimens from the spores of 
these. And here,” he passed to the next 
case, “we see the beginning of one of Na- 
ture’s most graceful experiments — the ear- 
liest form of flower.” 

His audience stared in dutiful attention 
at the large white blossoms which confronted 
them. They were not very interesting. Fauna 
has a far greater appeal to the adolescent 
mind than flora. A mighty roar caused the 
building to tremble. Eyes were switched 
from the magnolia-like blossoms to glance 
up the passage in anticipatory excitement. 

Attention to the guide became even more 
perfunctory. Only Magon, to the exaspera- 
tion of his pupils, thought it fit to ask a few 
questions. At last however the preliminary 
botanical cases were left behind and they 
came to the first of the cages. 

B ehind the bars a reptilian creature, 
which might have been described as a 
biped, had its tail not played so great a part 
in supporting it, was hurrying tirelessly and 
without purpose to and fro, glaring at as 
much of the world as it could from intense 
small eyes. Every now and then it would 
throw back its head and utter a kind of 
strangled shriek. 

It was an unattractive creature covered 
with a gray-green hide, very smooth. Its 
contours were almost streamlined but man- 
aged to appear clumsy. In it, as in so many 
of the earlier forms, one seemed to feel that 
Nature was getting her hand in for the real 
job. 

She had already learned to model after a 
crude fashion when she made this running 
dinosaur but her sense of proportion was 
not good and she lacked the deftness neces- 
sary to prodtKC the finer bits of modeling 


which she later achieved. She could not, 
one felt, even had she wanted, have then 
produced fur or feathers to clothe the crea- 
ture’s nakedness. 

“This,” said the guide, waving a proprie- 
tary hand, "is what we call Struthiomimus, 
one of the running dinosaurs capable of 
traveling at high speed, which it does for 
purposes of defense, not attack, being a vege- 
tarian.” 

There was a slight pause while his listen- 
ers sorted out the involved sentence. "You 
mean that it runs away?” asked a voice. 

“Yes.” 

They all looked a little disappointed, a 
trifle contemptuous of the unfortunate 
Struthiomimus. They wanted stronger meat. 
They longed to see — (behind bars) — those 
ancient monsters which had been lords of the 
world, whose rumbling bellows had sent 
Struthiomimus and the rest scuttling for 
cover. The guide continued in his own good 
time. 

“The next is a fine specimen of Hesperor- 
nis, the toothed bird. This creature, filling 
a place between the Archeopteryx and the 
modem bird, is particularly interesting.” 

But the class did not agree. As they filed 
slowly on past cage after cage it was notice- 
able that their own opinions and that of the 
guide seldom coincided. The more majestic 
and terrifying reptiles he dismissed with a 
curt, "These are of little interest, being 
sterile branches of the main stem of evolu- 
tion — Nature’s failures.” 

They came at length to a small cage, occu- 
pied by a solitary curious creature which 
stood erect upon two legs though it appeared 
to be designed to use four. 

"This,” said the guide, "is one of our most 
puzzling finds. We have not yet been able 
to classify it into any known category. There 
has been such a rush that the specialists have 
not as yet had time to accord it the atten- 
tion it deserves. Obviously, it comes from 
an advanced date, for it bears some fur, 
though this is localized in patches, notably 
on the head and face. 

"It is particularly adept upon two feet, 
which points to a long line of development. 
And yet, for all we know of it, the creature 
might have occurred fully developed and 
without any evolution — though of course 
you will realize that such a thing could not 
possibly happen. , 
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“Among the other odd facts which our 
preliminary observation has revealed is that, 
although its teeth are indisputably those of 
a herbivore, it has carnivorous tastes — al- 
together a most puzzling creature. We hope 
to find others before the examination of the 
Valley is ended.” 

The creature raised its head and looked 
at them from sullen eyes. Its mouth opened 
but instead of the expected bellow there 
came from it a stream of clattering gibberish 
which it accompanied with curious motions 
of its forelimbs. 

T he interest of some of the class was at 
last aroused. Here was a real mystery 
about which the experts could as yet claim 
to know little more than themselves. The 
young Sadul, for instance, was far more in- 
trigued by it than he had been by those 
monsters with the polysyllabic names. He 
drew closer to the bars, observing it intently. 

The creature’s eyes met his own and held 
them. More queer jabber issued from its 
mouth. It advanced to the front of the cage, 
coming quite near to him. Sadul held his 
ground-^it did not look dangerous. With 
one foot it smoothed the soil of the floor, 
then squatted down to scrabble in the dirt. 
“What’s it doing?” asked someone. 
“Probably scratching for something to 
eat,” suggested another. 

Sadul continued to watch with interest. 
When the guide moved the party on he con- 
trived to remain behind unnoticed. He was 
untroubled by the presence of other spec- 
tators, since most of them had gravitated to 
watch the larger reptiles feed. 

After awhile the creature rose to its feet 
again and extended one paw towards the 
ground. It had scrawled a series of queer 
lines in the dust. They made neither pat- 
tern nor picture. They did not seem to mean 
anything. Yet there was something regular 
about them. ' 

Sadul looked blankly at them and then 
back to the face of the creature. It made a 
quick movement towards the scrawls. Sadul 
continued to stare blankly. It advanced, 
smoothed out the ground once more with 
its foot and began to scrabble again. Sadul 
wondered whether or not he should move 
on. He ought, he knew, to have kept with 
the rest. Magon might be nasty about it. 
Well, he’d stay just long enough to see what 


the creature was doing this time. 

It stood back and pointed again. Sadul 
was amazed. In the dirt was a drawing of 
a Takonian such as himself. The creature 
was pointing first to himself and then back 
to the drawing. 

Sadul grew excited. He had made a dis- 
covery ? What was this creature which could 
draw? He had never heard of such a thing. 
His first impulse was to run after the rest 
and tell them. But he hesitated and curiosity 
got the better of him. 

Rather doubtfully, he opened the bag at 
his side and drew out his writing tablet and 
stylus. The creature excitedly thrust both 
paws through the bars for them and sat 
down, scratching experimentally with the 
wrong end of the stylus. Sadul corrected it, 
then leaned close to the bars, w^atching over 
its shoulder. 

First the creature made a round mark in 
the middle of the tablet, then it pointed up. 
Sadul looked at the ceiling, but quite failed 
to see anything remarkable there. The crea- 
ture shook its head impatiently. About the 
mark it drew a circle wuth a small spot on 
the circumference — outside that another cir- 
cle with a similar spot, then a third. Still 
Sadul could see no meaning. 

Beside the spot on the second circle the 
creature drew a small sketch of a Takonian. 
Beside the spot on the third, a creature like 
itself. Sadul followed intently. It was try- 
ing very hard to convey something but for 
the life of him he could not see what it was. 
Again a paw pointed up at the light glove, 
then the forelimbs were held wide apart. 

The light — an enormous light ! 

Suddenly Sadul got it — the sun — the sun 
and the planets! He nearly choked with 
excitement. Reaching between the bars, he 
grabbed his tablet and ran off up the cor- 
ridor in search of his party. The man in the 
cage watched him go and as Sadul’s shouts 
diminshed in the distance he smiled his first 
smile for a very long time. 

OIN, the lecturer in phonetics, wan- 
dered into the study of his friend 
Dagul, the anthropologist in the University 
of Takon. Dagul, who was getting on in 
years as the grizzling of his silver fur testi- 
fied, looked up with a frown of irritation 
at the interruption. It faded at the sight of 
Coin. 
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“Sorry,” he apologized. “I think I’m a bit 
overworked. This Dur business gives such 
masses of material that I can’t leave it 
alone.” 

“If you’re too busy — ?” 

"No, no. Come along in. Glad to throw 
it off for a time.” 

They crossed to a low divan where they 
squatted, folding their four legs beneath 
them. 

Dagul offered refreshment. 

“Well, did you get this Earth creature’s 
story?” he asked. 

Coin produced a packet of thin tablets 
from a satchel. 

“Yes, we got it — in the end. I’ve had all 
my assistants and brightest students work- 
ing on it but it’s not been easy even so. They 
seem to have been further advanced in physi- 
cal science than we are. That made parts 
of it only roughly translatable but I think 
you’ll be able to follow it. A pretty sort of 
villain this Gratz makes himself out to be — 
and he’s not much ashamed of it.” 

"You can’t be a good villain if you are 
ashamed. ” 

"I suppose not but it’s made me think. 
Earth seems to have been a rotten planet.” 

"Worse than Venus?” asked Dagul bit- 
terly. 

Goin hesitated. “Yes, I think so, accord- 
ing to his account — but probably that’s only 
because it was further developed. We’re go- 
ing the same way — graft, vested interests, 
private traders without morals, politicians 
without conscience. I thought they only ex- 
isted here, but they had them on Earth — 
the whole stinking circus. Maybe they had 
them on Mars too if we only knew.” 

"I wonder?” Dagul sat for some moments 
in contemplation. “You mean that Earth 
was just an exaggerated form of the mess 
we’re in?” 

“Exactly. Makes you wonder if life isn’t 
a disease after all — a kind of corruption 
which attacks dying planets, growing more 
and more vicious in the higher forms. And 
as for intelligence — ” 

“Intelligence,” said Dagul, “is a complete 
snare and delusion. I came to that conclu- 
sion long ago. Without it you are wiped 
out — with it you wipe out one another, 
eventually yourself.” 

Goin grinned. Dagul’s hobby-horses were 
much ridden steeds. 


“The instinct of self-protection — ” he be- 
gan. 

“ — ^is another delusion as far as the race 
is concerned,” Dagul finished for him, “In- 
dividuals may protect themselves but it is 
characteristic of an intelligent race to try 
continually by bigger and better methods to 
wipe itself out. Speaking dispassionately I 
should say that it’s a very good thing, too. 
Of all the wasteful destructive pointless ...” 

Goin let him have his say. Experience told 
him that it was useless to attempt to stem 
the flood. At length came a pause and he 
thrust forward his packet of tablets. 

“Here’s the story. I’m afraid it will en- 
courage your pessimism. The man, Gratz, 
is a self-confessed murderer for one thing.” 

“Why should he confess?” 

"It’s all there. Says he wants to warn 
us against Earth.” 

Dagul smiled slightly. “Then you’ve not 
told him?” 

“No, not yet.” 

Dagul reached for the topmost tablet and 
began to read. 


CHAPTER II 
The Earthman’s Story 


I MORGAN GRATZ of the planet 
5 Earth, am writing this as a warning to 
the inhabitants of Venus. Have nothing to 
do with Earth if you can help it — ^but if you 
must, be careful. Above all I warn you to 
have no dealings with the two greatest com- 
panies of Earth. 

If you do, you will come to hate Earth and 
her people as I do — you will come to think 
of her, as I do, as the plague spot of the 
universe. Sooner or later, emissaries will 
come — representatives of either Metallic In- 
dustries or International Chemicals will at- 
tempt to open negotiations. Do not listen to 
them. 

However honeyed their words or smooth 
their phrases distrust them, for they will be 
liars and the servants of liars. If you do 
trust them you will live to regret it and 
your children will regret it and curse you. 
Read this and see how they treated me, 
Morgan Gratz. 
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My story is best started from the moment 
when I was shown into the Directors’ Room 
in the huge building which houses the ex- 
ecutive of Metallic Industries, The secre- 
tary closed the tall double doors behind me 
and announced my name. 

"Gratz, sir.” 

Nine men seated about a glass-topped 
table turned their eyes upon me simul- 
taneously but I kept my gaze on the chair- 
man who topped the long table. 

“Good morning, Mr. Drakin,” I said, 

“Morning, Gratz. You have not met our 
other directors, I believe.” 

I looked along the row of faces. Several 
I recognized from photographs in the il- 
lustrated papers. Others I was able to 
identify, for I had heard them described 
and knew that they would be present. There 
is no mystery about the directors of Metallic 
Industries Incorporated. 

Among them are several of the world’s 
richest men and to be mounted upon such 
pinnacles of wealth means continual ex- 
posure to the floodlights of publicit},'. Not 
only was I familiar with their appearances 
but in common with most I was fairly con- 
versant with their histories. I made no com- 
ment, so the chairman continued. 

“I have received your reports, Gratz, 
and I am pleased to say that they are model 
documents — clear and concise — a little too 
clear, I must own, for my peace of mind. 
In fact, I confess to apprehension and, in my 
opinion, the time has come for decisive 
measures. However, before I suggest the 
steps to be taken I would like you to re- 
peat the gist of your reports for the bene- 
fit of my fellow directors.” 

I had come prepared for this request and 
was able to reply without hesitation. 

“When it first became known to Mr. 
Drakin that International Chemicals pro- 
posed to build a ship for the navigation of 
space, he approached me and put forward 
certain propositions. I, as an employee of 
International Chemicals, being concerned in 
the work in question, was to keep him posted 
and to hand on as much information, tech- 
nical and otherwise, as I could collect with- 
out arousing suspicion. 

“Moveover, I was to find out the purpose 
for which International Chemicals intended 
to use her. I have carried out the first part 
of my orders to the chairman’s satisfaction 


but .it is only in the last week that I have 
been able to discover her destination.” 

I paused. There was a stir among the 
listeners. Several leaned forward with in- 
creased interest. 

“Well,” demanded a thin, predatory- 
faced man on the chairman’s right, “what is 
it?" 

“The intention of the company,” I said, 
“is to send their ship, which they call the 
Nuntia, to Venus.” 

They stared at me. Save for Drakin, to 
whom this was not news, they appeared 
dumbfounded. The cadaverous-looking man 
was the first to find his voice. 

“Nonsense!” he cried. “Preposterous! 
Never heard of such a thing. What proof 
have you of this ridiculous statement?” 

I looked at him coldly. 

“I have no proof, A spy rarely has. You 
must take my word for it.” 

“Absurd. Fantastic nonsense. You stand 
there and seriously expect us to believe on 
your own, unsupported statement that I. C. 
intends to send this machine to Venus? 
The moon would be unlikely enough. Either 
they have been fooling you or you must be 
raving mad. I never heard of such rubbish. 
Venus, inded!” 

I regarded the man. I liked neither his 
face nor his manners. 

“Mr. Ball sees fit to challenge my report,” 
I said. “This, gentlemen, will scarcely sur- 
prise you, for you must know as well as I 
that Mr. Ball has been completely impervious 
to all new ideas for the past forty years.” 

The emaciated Mr. Ball goggled while 
several of the others hid smiles. It was 
rarely that his millions did not extract 
sycophancy but I was in a strong position. 

“Insolence,” he spluttered at last. 
“Damned insolence, Mr. Chairman. I de- 
mand that this man — ” 

“Mr. Ball,” interrupted the other coldly. 
“You will please to control yourself. The 
fact that Gratz is here at all is a sign not 
only that I believe him but that I consider 
his news seriously to concern us all.” 

“Nonsense. If you are going to believe 
every fairy story that a paid spy — ” 

“Mr. Ball, I must ask you to leave the 
conduct of this matter to me. You knew, as 
we all did, that I. C. were building this ship 
and you knew that it was intended for space- 
travel. Why should you disbelieve the re- 
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port of its destination? I must insist that 
you control yourself.” 

M r. ball subsided, muttering in- 
definite threats. The chairman turned 
back to me. “And the purpose of this ex- 
pedition?” 

I was only Ible to suggest that it was to 
establish claims over territories as sources 
of supplies. He nodded and turned to ad- 
dress the rest. 

“You see, gentlemen, what this will mean? 
It is scarcely necessary to remind you that 
I. C. are our greatest rivals, our only 
considerable rivals. The overlapping of in- 
terests is inevitable. Metals and chemicals 
obviously cannot be expected to keep apart. 
They are interdependent. It cannot be any- 
thing but a fight for survival between the 
two companies. 

"At present we are evenly balanced in 
the matter of raw materials — and probably 
shall be for years to come. But — and this 
is the important point — if their ship makes 
this trip successfully what will be the re- 
sults ? 

“First, of course, they will annex the 
richest territories on the planet with their 
raw materials, and later import these ma- 
terials to Earth. Mind you, this will not 
take place at once — but make no mistake, 
it will come, sooner or later, as inevitably as 
tomorrow. 

"Once the trip has been successfully made 
the inventors will not rest until they have 
found a way of carrying freight between 
the two worlds at economic rates. It may 
take them ten years to do it, it may take 
them a century, but sooner or later, do it 
they will. 

“And that, gentlemen, will mean the end 
of Metallic Industries.” 

There was a pause during which no one 
spoke. Drakin looked around to see the 
effect of his words. 

“Gratz has told me,” he continued, “that 
I. C. is convinced their ship is capable of 
the journey. Is that not so?” 

“It is,” I confirmed. "They have com- 
plete faith in her and so have I.” 

Old John Ball’s voice rose again. “If 
this is not nonsense why have we let it go 
on? Why has I. C. been allowed to build 
this vessel without interference? What is 
the good of having a man there who does 


nothing to hinder the work?” He glared at 
me. 

“You mean?” inquired Drakin. 

“I mean that this man has been excel- 
lently placed to work sabotage. Why has 
there been none ? It should be simple enough 
to cause an ‘accidental’ explosion.” 

“Very simple,” agreed Drakin. “So simple 
that I. C. would jump to it at once. Even if 
there w'ere a genuine accident they would 
suspect that we had a hand in it. Then we 
should have our hands full with an ex- 
pensive vendetta. Furthermore I. C. would 
recommence building with additional pre- 
cautions and it is possible that we might 
not have a man on the inside. 

“I take it that we are all agreed that 
the Nuntia must fail — but it must not be a 
suspicious failure. The Nuntia must sail. It 
is up to us to see that she does not return. 

“Gratz has been offered a position aboard 
her but has not as yet returned a definite 
answer. My suggestion is that he should 
accept the offer with the object of seeing 
that the Nuntia is lost. The details I can 
leave to him.” 

Drakin went on to elaborate his plan. 
Directly the Nuntia had left. Metallic In- 
dustries would begin work on a space-flyer 
of their own. As soon as possible she would 
follow to Venus. Meanwhile I, having settled 
the Nuntia, would await her arrival. 

In the unlikely event of the planet being 
found inhabited I was to get on good terms 
with the natives and endeavor to influence 
them against I. C. When the second ship 
arrived I was to be taken off and brought 
back to Earth while a party of M. I. men re- 
mained to survey and annex territory. On 
my return I would be sufficiently rewarded 
to make me rich for life. 

“You will be doing a great work for us,” 
he concluded, “and we do not forget our 
servants.” He looked me straight in the eye 
as he said it. “Will you do it?” 

I hesitated. “I would like a day or so to 
think it over.” 

"Of course. That is only natural. But 
there is not a great deal of time to spare 
— ^will you let me have your answer by this 
time tomorrow? It will give us a chance 
to make other arrangements in case you 
refuse.” 

“Yes, sir. That will do.” 

With that I left them. As to their fur- 
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ther deliberations I can only guess. And 
my guesses are bitter. 

Beyond an idea that it would appear bet- 
ter not to be too eager I had no reason 
for putting off my answer. Already I had 
■determined to go — and to wreck the Nuntia. 
I had waited many years to get in a blow 
at I. C., and now was my chance. 

Ever since the death of my parents I had 
set my mind on injuring them. Not only 
had they killed my father by their neg- 
V ligence in the matter of unshielded rays but 
’'they had stolen his inventions and robbed 
him by prolonged litigation. 

Enough, you say, to make a man swear 
revenge. But it was not all. I had to see 
any mother die in poverty when a few hun- 
dred dollars would have saved her life — 
and all our dollars had gone in fighting I. C. 

After that I changed my name, got a 
job with I. C. and worked — hard. Mine w^as 
not going to be a paltry revenge. I was 
^oing to work up until I was in a re- 
sponsible position, one from which my blows 
could really hurt them. 

I had allied myself with Metallic In- 
dustries because this was their greatest rival 
and now I was given a chance to wreck 
the ship to which they had pinned such 
faith. I could have done that alone but it 
would have meant exile for the rest of my 
life. Now M. I. had smoothed the way by 
offering me passage home. 

Yes, I was going to do it. The Nuntia 
should make one trip and no more. 

But I’d like to know just what it was 
they decided in the Board Room after I 
left. 

> 1 .".. 

CHAPTER III 
Murders in Space 

t, i;..; ;vr;;ri ■-; = 

T he Nuntia was two weeks in space but 
nobody was very happy about it. 

In those two weeks the party of nine on 
board had been reduced to seven and the 
reduction had not had a good effect upon 
our morale. As far as I could tell there 
was no tangible suspicion afoot — just a feel- 
ing that all was not well. 

Among the hands it was rumored that 


Hammer and Drafte had gone crazy before 
they killed themselves. But why had they 
gone crazy ? That was what worried the rest. 
Was it something to do with conditions in 
space — some subtle, unsuspected emanation? 
Would we all go crazy? 

When you are cut off from your kind 
you get strange fancies. Imagination gets 
overheated and you become too credulous. 
That is what used to happen to sailors on 
their long voyages in the old windjammers. 
It began to happen to our crew out in space. 
They began to attribute the deaths to un- 
canny malign influences in a way which 
would never have occurred to them on Earth. 
It gave me some amusement at the time. 

First had been Dale Hammer, the second 
navigator. Young, a bit wild at home, per- 
haps, but brilliant at his job, he was proud 
and overjoyed that he had been chosen for 
this voyage. He had gone off duty in a 
cheerful frame of mind. 

A few hours later he had been found dead 
in his bunk w’ith a bottle of tablets by his 
side — one had to take something to insure 
sleep out here. Everyone agreed that it was 
understandable, though tragic, that he had 
taken an overdose by mistake. 

It was after Ross Drafte’s disappearance 
that the superstitions began to cluster. He 
was an odd man with an expression which 
was frequently taciturn and eyes in which 
burned feverish enthusiasms. A failure might 
have driven him desperate but under the 
circumstances, he had everjdhing to live for. 

He was the designer of the Nuntia and 
she, the dream of his life, was endorsing 
his every expectation. When we returned 
to make public the story of our voyage his 
would be the name to be glorified through 
millions of radios, his the face which would 
stare from hundreds of newspapers — the 
conqueror of gravitation. And he had dis- 
appeared. 

The air pressure graph showed a slight 
dip at one point and Drafte was no more. 

I saw no trace of suspicion. No one had 
even looked askance at me nor, so far as I 
knew, at anyone else. No one had the least 
inkling that one man aboard the ship could 
tell them exactly how those two men had 
died. There was just the conviction that 
something queer was afoot. 

And now it was time for another. 

Ward Govern, the chief engineer, was in 
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the chartroom, talking with Captain Tanner. 
The rest were busy elsewhere. I slipped 
into Go\'ern’s cabin unobserved. His pist(d 
I found in the drawer where he always kept 
it and I slipped it into my pocket. Then I 
crossed to the other wall and opened the 
ventilator which communicated with the pas- 
sage. Finally, after carefully assuring my- 
self that no one was in sight, I left, closing 
the door behind me. 

I had not long to wait. In less than a 
quarter of an hour I heard the clatter of a 
pair of magnetic shoes on the steel floor 
and the engineer passed cheerfully by on his 
way to turn in. The general air of mis- 
giving had had less effect upon him than 
upon anyone else. I heard the door slam 
behind him. I allowed him a few moments 
before I moved as quietly to the ventilator 
as my magnetic soles would allow. 

I could see him quite easily. He had re- 
moved his shoes and was sitting at a small 
wall desk, entering the day’s events in his 
diary. I thrust the muzzle of the pistol just 
within the slot of the ventilator and with 
the other hand began to make slight scratch- 
ing noises. It was essential that he should 
come close to me. There must be a burn or 
at least powder marks. 

The persistent scratching began to worry 
him. He glanced up in a puzzled fashion 
and held his head on one side, listening. 
I went on scratching. He decided to investi- 
gate and released the clips which held his 
weightless body to the chair. Without both- 
ering to put on the magnetic shoes, he 
pushed himself away from the wall and came 
floating towards the ventilator. I let him 
get quite close before I fired. 

There was a clatter of running feet min- 
gling with cries of alarm. I dropped the pistol 
inside my shirt and jumped around the 
corner, reaching the cabin door just ahead 
of a pair who came from the other direc- 
tion. We flung it open and I dashed in. 
Govern’s body under the impetus of the shot 
had floated back into the middle of the 
room. It looked uncanny, lying asprawl in 
mid-air. 

“Quick,” I yelled, “fetch the Captain!” 

O NE of them pelted out of the door. I 
managed to keep my body between 
the other and the corpse while I closed the 
dead fingers around the pistol. A few sec- 


onds later everybody had collected about 
the doorway and the Captain had to push 
them aside to get in. 

He examined the body. It was not a 
pleasant sight. The blood had not yet ceased 
to flow from the wound in the head but it 
did not drip as it would on Earth. Instead 
it had spurted forth to form into red spheres, 
which floated freely close beside the corpse. 
There was no doubt that the shot had been 
fired at close range. The Captain looked at 
the outfiung hand which gripped tlie auto- 
matic. 

“What happened?” 

No one seemed to know. 

“Who found him?” 

“I was here first, sir,” I said. “Just be- 
fore the others.” 

“Anyone with you when you heard the 
shot?” 

"No, sir. I was just walking along the 
passage — ” 

“That’s right, sir. We met Gratz running 
'round the corner.” Somebody supported 
me. 

“You didn’t see anyone else about?” 

“No, sir.” 

“And was it possible, do you think, for 
anybody to have gotten out of the room un- 
seen between the time of the shot and your 
arrival?” 

“Quite impossible, sir. He would have 
been bound to walk straight into me or the 
others — even if there had been time for him 
to get out of the room.” 

“Very well. Please help me with this.” 
He turned to the other four who were still 
lingering in a group near the door. “You 
men get back to work now.” 

Two began to move off but the other pair, 
Willis and Trail, both mechanics, held their 
ground. 

“Didn’t you hear me? Get along there.” 

Still they hesitated. Then Willis stepped 
forward and the Captain’s unbelieving ears 
heard his demand that the Nuntia be turned 
back. 

“You don’t know what you’re saying, 
man!” 

“I do, sir, and so does Trail There’s 
something queer about it all. It’s not natural 
for inen to kill themselves like this. Perhaps 
we’ll be next. When we signed up we knew 
we’d have dangers we could see but we 
didn’t reckon wdth something that , makes 
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you go mad and kill yourself. We don’t like 
it — and we ain’t going on. Turn the ship 
back.” 

"Don’t be a pair of fools. You ought to 
know that we can’t turn back. What do you 
think this is — a rowboat ? What’s the matter 
with you?” 

The two faces in front of him were set in 
lines of stolid determination. Willis spoke 
again. 

"We’ve had enough and that’s flat. It was 
bad enough when two had gone but now 
it’s three. Who’s going to be the next? 
That’s what I want to know.” 

"That’s what we all want to know,” the 
Captain said meaningly. "Why are you so 
anxious to have the ship turned back?” 

"Because it’s wrong — unlucky. We don’t 
want to go crazy even if you do. If you 
don’t turn her back we will.” 

"So that’s the way it blows, is it? Who’s 
paying you for this?” 

Willis and Trail remained uncomprehend- 
ing. 

“You heard me,” he roared. “Who’s be- 
hind you? Who’s out to wreck this trip?” 

Willis shook his head. “Nobody’s behind 
us. We just want to get out of this before 
we go crazy too,” he repeated. 

"Went crazy, eh?” said the Captain with 
a sneer. "Well, maybe they did and then 
again, maybe they didn’t — and if they didn’t 
I’ve got a pretty good idea what happened 
to them.” He paused. "So you think you’ll 
scare me into turning back, do you? Well, 
by the stars, you won’t, you bilge rats. Get 
back to your work. I’ll deal with you later.” 

But neither Willis nor Trail had any in- 
tention of getting back. They came on. Trail 
was swinging a threatening spanner. I 
snatched the pistol from the corpse’s hand 
and got him in the forehead. It was a lucky 
shot. Willis tried to stop. I got him, too. 

T he Captain turned and saw me handling 
the pistol. The suddenness of the thing 
had taken him by surprise. I could see that 
he didn’t know whether to thank me or to 
blame me for so summary an execution of 
justice. There was no doubt that the pair 
had mutinied and that Trail, at least, had 
meant murder. Strong and Danver, the two 
men in the doorway, stared speechlessly. 
Nine tnen had sailed in the Nuntia — four 
now remained. 


For the time the Captain said nothing. 
We waited, looking at the two bodies still 
swaying eerily, anchored to the floor by 
their magnetic shoes. At last the Captain 
broke the silence. 

"It’s going to be hard work for four 
men,” he said. “But if each of us pulls his 
weight we may win through yet. To the 
tw'o of you all the engine room work will 
fall. Gratz, do you know anything of three- 
dimensional navigation ?” 

“Very little, sir.” 

"Well, you’ll have to learn — and quickly.” 

After the business of disposing the bodies 
through the airlock was finished, he led me 
to the navigation room. Half to himself I 
heard him murmur, "I wonder which it 
was? Trail, I should guess. He’s the type.” 

“Beg your pardon, sir?” 

“I was wondering which of those two was 
the murderer.” 

“Murderer, sir?” I said. 

“Murderer, Gratz. I said it and I mean 
it. Surely you didn’t think those deaths 
were natural.” 

“They seemed natural.” 

“They were well enough managed but 
there was too much coincidence. Somebody 
was out to wreck this trip and kill us all.” 

"I don’t see—” 

“Think, man, think,” he interrupted. 
"Suppose the secret of the Nuntia got out in 
spite of all our care? There are plenty of 
people who would want her to fail.” 

I flatter myself that I managed my sur- 
prise rather well. 

"Metallic Industries, you mean?” 

"Yes, and others. No one knows what 
may be the outcome of this voyage. There 
are a lot of people who find the world very 
comfortable as it is and would like to keep 
it so. Suppose they had planted one of those 
men aboard?” 

I shook my head doubtfully. "It wouldn’t 
do. It’d be suicide. One man couldn’t get 
this ship back to Earth.” 

"Nevertheless I’m convinced that either 
Willis or Trail was planted here to stop us 
from succeeding.” 

The idea that both the men were gen- 
uinely scared and wanted only to get back 
to Earth had never struck him. I saw no 
reason to let it. 

“Anyway,” he added, "we’ve settled with 
the murdering swine now — at the cost of 
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three good honest men.” 

He took some charts from a drawer. 
“Now, come along, Gratz. We must get to 
work on this navigation. ,Who knows but 
that all our lives may soon depend on you.” 
“Who indeed, sir,” I agreed. 


CHAPTER IV 
Stealing the Ship 


A nother fortnight passed before the 
Nuntia at last dipped her nose into the 
clouds w’hich had always made the nature of 
Venus’ surface a matter for surmise. By 
circling the planet several times. Captain 
Tanner contrived to reduce our headlong 
hurtling to a manageable speed. 

After I had taken a sample of the atmos- 
phere — (which proved almost identical with 
that of Earth) — I took my place close beside 
him, gaining a knowledge of how the ship 
must be handled in the air. When the 
clouds closed in on our windows to ob- 
scure the universe we were traveling at a 
little more than two hundred miles an hour. 
Despite our extended wings we required 
the additional support of vertical rockets. 

The Captain dropped cautiously upon a 
long slant. This, he told me, would be the 
most nerve-racking part of the entire trip. 
There was no telling how far the under- 
sides of the clouds were from the planet’s 
surface. He could depend on nothing but 
luck to keep the ship clear of mountains which 
might lurk unseen in our path. 

He sat tensely at the control board, peer- 
ing into the baffling mist, ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to change his course although 
we both knew that the sight of an obstacle 
would mean that it was too late. The few 
minutes we spent in the clouds seemed in- 
terminable. 

My senses drew so taut that it seemed 
they must snap. And then, when I felt that 
I could not stand it a moment longer, the 
vapors thinned, dropped behind and we 
swept down at last upon a Venusian land- 
scape. 

Only it was not a landscape, for in every 
direction stretched the sea — a gray miser- 
able waste. Even our relief could not make 


the scene anything but dreary. Heavy rain 
drove across the view in thick rods, slash- 
ing at the windows and pitting the troubled 
water. 

Lead-gray clouds, hea\7- with unshed mois- 
ture seemed to press down like great, gorged 
sponges which would wipe everything clean. 
Nowhere w'as there a darkling line to sug- 
gest land. The featureless horizon which 
we saw dimly through the rain was a watery 
circle. 

The Captain leveled out and continued 
straight ahead at a height of a few hundred 
feet above the surface. There was nothing 
for it but to go on and hope that we should 
strike land of some kind. For hours we did, 
and for the difference it made to the scene, 
we might have been stationary. It was just 
a matter of luck. 

Unknowingly, we must have taken a line 
on which the open sea lay straight before 
us for thousands of miles. The rain, the 
vastness of the ocean and the reaction from 
our journey combined to drive us into de- 
pression. Was Venus, we began to ask our- 
selves, nothing but a sphere of w^ater and 
clouds ? 

At last I caught a glimpse of a dark speck 
away to starboard. With visibility so low 
I could not be certain what it was. We had 
all but passed it before I drew the Captain’s 
attention. Without hesitating he swerved 
towards it and we both fixed our eyes on 
it and anxiously watched it grow. 

As we drew closer it proved to be a hill 
of no great size, rising from an island of 
some five or six square mdes. It was not 
such a spot as one would have chosen for a 
first landing but he decided to make it. We 
were all thoroughly tired of our cramped 
quarters. A few days of rest and exercise 
in the open air would put new heart in us. 

It would be absurd for an Earthman to 
describe Venus to Venusians but there are 
differences between your district of Takon 
and the island where we landed which I 
find very puzzling. Moreover the condi- 
tions which I found elsewhere also differ 
from those which abide here. I know noth- 
ing about the latitude of these places but 
it seems that they must be far removed from 
here to be so unlike. 

For instance, our island was permanently 
blanketed beneath thick clouds. One never 
saw the sun at all, but for all that the heat 
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was intense and the rain, which seldom 
ceased, was warm. Here in Takon, on the 
other hand, you have a climate not unlike 
that of our temperate regions — occasional 
clouds, occasional rain, warmth that is not 
too oppressive. 

When I look around and observe your 
planets and trees I find it hard to believe 
that they can exist on the same planet with 
the queer jumble of growths we found on 
the island. I know nothing of botany, so I 
can only tell you that I was struck by the 
quantities of ferns and palms and the al- 
most entire absence of hardwood trees. 

Two days were occupied in minor repairs 
and necessary adjustments, varied by oc- 
casional explorations. These were not 
pleasure trips, for the rain fell without ceas- 
ing, but they served to give us some much- 
needed exercise and to improve our spirits. 

On the third day the Captain proposed 
an expedition to the top of the central hill 
and we agreed to accompany him. We were 
all armed, for though the only animals we 
had seen were small timid creatures which 
scuttled from our approach, there was no 
telling what we might encounter in the 
deeper forest which lay between the hill and 
the beach where the Nuntia rested. 

W E ASSEMBLED shortly after dawn, 
almost in a state of nudity. Since 
the heat rendered heavy waterproofs intoler- 
able we had decided that the less we wore 
the better. It would be hard enough work 
carrying heavy rifles and rucksacks of sup- 
plies in such a climate. 

The Captain shepherded us out into the 
steady rain, pushed the outer door to be- 
hind us and we began our tramp up the 
beach. We had all but crossed the fore- 
shore scrub which bordered the forest proper 
when I stopped abruptly. 

“What is it?" asked the Captain. 
“Ammunition,” I told him. “I put it 
aside, ready to pack, and forgot to put it in.” 
"Are you sure?” 

I hauled the rucksack off my back and 
looked through the contents. There was no 
sign of the packet of cartridges he had 
given me. In order to travel light we had 
only a few rounds each. I could not expect 
the others to share theirs with me in the 
circumstances. There was only one thing 
to be done. 


"I’ll go back for them. It will only take a 
few seconds,” I said. 

The Captain grudgingly consented. He dis- 
liked inefficiency but could not afford to 
weaken his party by taking a member of it 
unarmed into possible dangers. I hurried 
back to the ship, stumbling along through 
the sand and shingle. As I pulled open the 
airlock door I glanced back. The three, I 
could dimly see, had reached the edge of the 
forest and were standing under such shelter 
as they could find, watching me. 

I jumped inside and threw down my rifle 
and rucksack with a clatter. First I rushed" 
for the engines and turned on the fuel taps, 
then I went forward to the navigation room. 
Hurriedly I set the controls as I had been 
shown and pulled over the ignition switch. 

With my fingers above the first bunch 
of firing keys, I looked once more out of 
the windows. The Captain was pounding 
across the beach, followed by the others. 
How he had guessed that there was any- 
thing wrong I cannot say. Perhaps his 
glasses enabled him to see that I was in 
the control room. Anyway he meant 
business. 

He passed out of my line of sight and a 
moment later I pressed the firing keys. The 
Nuntia trembled, lurched and began to 
slither forward across the sand. I saw the 
other two wave despairing arms. It was 
impossible to tell whether the Captain had 
managed to scramble aboard or not. 

I turned the rising ship towards the sea. 
Again I looked back, just in time to see the 
others running towards a form which lay 
huddled on the sand. Close beside it they 
stopped and looked up. They shook wild im- 
potent fists in the direction of my retreating 
Nuntia. 


CHAPTER V 
The Mysterious Valley 


A fter a few hours I began to grow 
seriously worried. There must be 
other land on this planet but I had seen 
none as yet. I began to have a nasty feeling 
that it would end with the Nuntia dropping 
into the sea, condemning me to eventual 
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death by starvation should I survive the 
fall. 

She was not intended to be run single- 
handed. In order to economize weight, many 
operations which could easily have been auto- 
matic were left to manual control on the 
assumption that there would always be one 
or more men on engine room duty. The 
fuel pressure gauge was dangerously low, 
but the controls required constant attention, 
preventing me from getting aft to start the 
pressure pumps. 

I toyed with the idea of fixing the con- 
trols while I made a dash to the engine 
room and back but since it was impossible 
to find a satisfactory method of holding 
them the project had to be abandoned. The 
only thing I could do was to hold on and 
hope land would show up before it was too 
late. 

In the nick of time it did — a rockbound in- 
hospitable-looking coast but one which for 
all its ruggedness was fringed to the very 
edges of the harsh cliffs with a close-pressed 
growth of jungle. There was no shore such 
as we had used for a landing ground on 
the island. 

The water swirled and frothed about the 
cliff-bottom as the great breakers dashed 
themselves with a kind of ponderous futility 
against the mighty retaining wall. No land- 
ing there. Above, the jungle stretched back 
to the horizon, an undulating, unbroken 
plain of tree tops. 

Somewhere there I would have to land, 
but where ? 

A few miles in from the coast the Nuntia 
settled it for me. Tlie engines stopped with 
a splutter. I did not attempt to land her. 
I jumped for one of the spring acceleration 
hammocks and trusted that it would stand 
the shock. 

I came out of that rather well. When I 
examined the wrecked Nuntia, her wings 
torn off, her nose crumpled like tinfoil, her 
smooth body now gaping in many places 
from the force of the impact, I marveled 
that anyone could sustain only a few bruises 
— (acquired when the hammock mountings 
had weakened to breaking point) — as I did. 

There was one thing certain in a very 
problematical future — the Nuntia’s flying 
days were done. I had carried out Metallic 
Industries’ instructions to the full and the 
telescopes of I. C. would nightly be search- 


ing the skies for a ship which would never 
return. 

Despite my predicament — (or perhaps be- 
cause I had not fully appreciated it as yet) — 
I was full of a savage joy. I had struck 
the first of my vengeful blows at the men 
who had caused my family such misery. 
The only shadow across my satisfaction was 
that they could not know that it was I, not 
Fate, who was against them. 

It would be tedious to tell in detail of 
my activities during the next few weeks. 
There is nothing surprising about them. My 
efforts to make the Nuntia habitable — my 
defenses against the larger animals — ^my cau- 
tious hunting expeditions — my search for 
edible greenstuffs — were such as any man 
would have made. They were makeshift 
and temporary. 

I did only enough to assure myself of 
moderate comfort until the Metallic In- 
dustries ship should arrive to take me off. 
So for six months by the Nuntia’s chro- 
nometers I idled and loafed and though it 
may sometimes have crossed my mind that 
Venus was not altogether a desirable piece of 
real estate, yet it was in a detached imper- 
sonal way that I regarded my surroundings. 

It would make a wonderful topic of con- 
versation when I got home. That “when I 
got home” colored all my thoughts. It was 
the constant barrier which stood between me 
and the life about me. This planet might 
surround me but it could not touch me as 
long as the barrier remained in place. 

At the end of six months I began to feel 
that my exile was nearly up. The M. I. ship 
would be finished by now and ready to follow 
the Nuntia’s lead. I waited almost a month 
longer, seeing her in my mind’s eye falling 
through space towards me. Then it was time 
for my signal. 

I had arranged the main searchlight so 
that it would point vertically upwards to 
stab its beam into the low clouds and now 
I began to switch it on every night as soon 
as the darkness came, leaving its glare until 
near dawn. For the first few nights I 
scarcely slept, so certain was I that the 
ship must be cruising close by in search 
of me. 

I USED to lie awake, watching the dismal 
sky for the flash of her rockets, strain- 
ing my ears for their thunder. But this 
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»tage did not last long. I consoled myself 
very reasonably that it might take much 
searching to find me. But all day too I was 
alert, with smoke rockets ready to be fired 
the moment I should hear her. 

After four months more my batteries gave 
out. It is surprising that they lasted so 
long. As the voltage dropped, so did my 
hopes. The jungle seemed to creep closer, 
making ominous bulges in my barrier of 
detachment. 

For a number of nights after the fila- 
ments had glowed their last I sat up through 
the hours of darkness, firing occasional dis- 
tress rockets in forlorn faith. It was when 
they were gone that I sensed what had 
occurred. Why I did not think of it before, 
I cannot tell. But the truth came to me in 
a flash — Metallic Industries had duped me 
just as International Chemicals had duped 
my father. 

They had not built — ^never intended to 
build — a space-ship. Why should they, once 
I. C. had lost theirs? That, I grew con- 
vinced, was the decision which had been 
taken in the Board Room after my with- 
drawal. They had never intended that I 
should return. 

I could see now that they would have found 
it not only expensive but dangerous. There 
would be not only my reward to be paid 
but I might blackmail them. In every way 
it would be more convenient that I should 
do ray work and disappear. And what better 
method of disappearance could there be 
than loss upon another planet? 

Those are the methods of Earth — that is 
the honor of great companies as you will 
know to your cost should you have dealings 
with them. They’ll use you, then break 
you. 

I must have been nearly crazy for some 
days after that realization. My fury with 
my detrayers, my disgust with my own 
gullibility, the appalling sense of loneliness 
and above all the eternal drumming of that 
almost ceaseless rain combined to drive me 
into a frenzy which stopped only on the 
brink of suicide. 

But in the end the adaptability of my race 
asserted itself. I began to hunt and live off 
the land about me. I struggled through two 
bouts of fever and successfully sustained a 
period of semi-starvation when my food was 
finished and game was short. 


For company I had only a pair of six- 
legged, silver-furred creatures which I had 
trained. I found them one day, deserted in 
a kind of large nest and dying with hunger. 
Taking them back with me to the Nuntia I fed 
them and found them friendly little things. 
As they grew larger they began to display 
remarkable intelligence. Later I christened 
them Mickey and Minnie — (after certain 
classic film stars at home) — and they soon 
got to know their names. 

A nd now I come to the last and most 
curious episode, which I confess I do 
not yet understand. It occurred several years 
after the Nuntia’s landing. A foraging ex- 
pedition upon which Mickey and Minnie ac- 
companied me as usual had taken us into 
country completely unknown to me. A scar- 
city of game and a determination not to re- 
turn empty-handed had caused me to push 
on farther than usual. 

At last, at the entrance to a valley, 
Mickey and Minnie stopped. Nothing I 
could do would induce them to go on. More- 
over they tried to hold me back, clutching 
at my legs with their forepaws. The vaUey 
looked a likely place for game and I shook 
them off impatiently. They watched me as 
I went, making little whining noises of pro- 
test, but they did not attempt to follow. 

For the first quarter mile I saw nothing 
unusual. Then I had a nasty shock. Far- 
ther on an enormous head reared above 
the trees, looking directly at me. It was un- 
like anything I had ever seen before but 
thoughts of giant reptiles jumped to my 
mind. 

Tyrannosaurus must have had a head not 
unlike that. I was puzzled as well as scared. 
Venus could not be still in the age of the 
giant reptiles. I could not have lived here 
all this time without seeing something of 
them before. 

The head did not move — there was no 
sound. As my first flood of panic abated 
it was clear that the animal had not seen 
me. I took cover and moved cautiously 
closer. The valley seemed utterly silent, for 
I had grown so used to the sounds of rain 
that my ears scarcely registered them. At 
two hundred yards I came within sight of 
the great head again and descided to risk a 
shot. 

I aimed at the right eye and fired. 


THE MAN FROM BEYOND 


OTHING happened — the echoes thun- 
dered from side to side; nothing else 
moved. It was uncanny, unnerving. I 
snatched up my glasses. Yes, I had scored 
a bull's-eye, but . . . Queer. I' decided that I 
didn’t like the valley a bit, but I made my- 
self go on. 

There was a curious odor in the air, not 
unpleasant yet a little sickly. Close to the 
monster I stopped. He had not budged an 
inch. Suddenly, behind him, I caught 
a glimpse of another reptile — smaller, more 
lizard-like but with teeth and claws that 
made me sweat. 

I dropped on one knee and raised the 
rifle. I began to feel an odd swimming sensa- 
tion inside my head. The world seemed to 
be tilting about me. My rifle barrel wavered. 
I could not see clearly. I felt myself begin 
to fail. I seemd to 1« falling a long, long 
way. . . . 

Y'hen I awoke it was to see the bars of 
a cage. 

1 )! ♦ * * * 

Dagul stopped reading. He knew the rest. 
“How long ago, do you think?” he asked. 

Coin shrugged his shoulders. 

“Heaven knows. A very long time, that’s 
all we can be sure of. The continual clouds 
— and did you notice that he claims to have 
tamed two of our primitive ancestors ? 
Millions of years.” 

“And he warns us against Earth.” Dagul 
smiled. “It will be a shock for the poor 
creature. The last of his race — though not, 
to judge by his own account, a very worthy 
race. When are you going to tell him?” 

“He’s bound to find out soon, so I thought 
I’d do it this evening. I’ve got permission 
to take him up to the observatory.” 

“Would you mind if I came too?” 

“Of course not.” 

Gratz was stumbling among unfamiliar 
syllables as the three climbed the hill to the 
Observatory of Takon, doing his best to 
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drive home his warnings of the perfidy of 
Earth and the ways of great companies. He 
was relieved when both the Takonians as- 
sured him that no negotiations were likely 
to take place. 

“Why have we come here?” he asked when 
they were in the building and an assistant, 
in obedience to Goin’s orders, was adjusting 
the large telescope. 

“We wank to show you your planet,” 
said Dagul. 

There was some preliminary difficulty due 
to differences between the Takonian and the 
human eye but before long he was studying 
a huge shining disc. A moment later he 
turned back to the others with a slight smile. 

“There’s some mistake. This is our moon.” 

“No. It is Earth,” Goin assured him. 

Gratz looked back at the scarred pitted 
surface of the planet. For a long time he 
gazed in silence. It was like the moon and 
yet — despite the craters, despite the desola- 
tion, there was a familiar suggestion of the 
linked Americas, stretching from pole to 
pole — a bulge which might have been the 
West African coast. Gratz gazed in silence 
for a great while. At last he turned away. 

“How long?” he asked. 

“Some millions of years.” 

“I don’t understand. It was only the 
other day — ” 

Goin started to explain but Gratz heard 
none of it. Like a man dreaming he walked 
out of the building. He was seeing again 
the Earth as she had been — a place of beauty, 
beautiful in spite of all that man had made 
her suffer. And now she was dead, a 
celestial cinder. 

Close by the edge of the cliff which held 
the observatory high above Takon he paused. 
He looked out across an alien city in an 
alien world toward a white point that glit- 
tered in the heavens. The Earth which had 
borne him was dead. Long and silently he 
gazed. 

Then, deliberately, with a step that did not 
falter, he walked over the cliff’s edge. 
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A Thief in Time 
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IMPLE, now isn’t it?” 

Tony Carponi looked at the old 
man who sat opposite him with nar- 
rowed eyes — small and bony with long 
gray hair that curled around the collar 
of his shirt, his eyes, sunk in deep hol- 
lows, gleaming back at him. 

Tony was tall and straight, his coal- 
black hair shining under the brighc 
lights of the room. He was young. He 
had his full life before him but his love 
of money was even stronger than love 
for his life. 

“Now, let me get this straight, mis- 
ter.” Tony did not even know the man’s 
name. “You’re going to give me fifty 


grand just to step into that — er — box 
over there?” He tossed his head in the 
general direction of a maze of wire and 
box-like affairs. 

“That is right.” The other nodded. 
“And all you will have to do is follow 
the instructions that I gave you.” 

“But how do I know the thing won’t 
kill me?” 

“Ml Carponi, you have my word as a 
scientist that my apparatus will do you 
no harm. It will be an absolutely harm- 
less test to prove the practicability of 
my machine for human transportation. 

“It will transport you, through a pro- 
cess which I have perfected, to another 
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part of the city. Prom there I want you 
to walk to the house of a friend and ob- 
tain a small lead tube which he has of 
mine. Be sure to follow the directions 
that I have already given you. 

"Here is your fifty thousand dollars — 
it is yours when you return.” 

Carponi’s hand reached instinctively 
toward his armpit and then he thought 
better of it. Here this old man was 
trusting him, although he probably 
knew that he wai r. petty gangster. 
After all, it could do no harm to follow 
the man’s instructions and gain the fifty 
thousand honestly. 

"Okay, mister,” he said. "Let’s get 
started.” 

“That’s fine, my boy,” the old man re- 
sponded, getting to his tottery legs. 
"Now if you will step into this en- 
closure — ” 

Tony did as directed. Instantly the 
scientist began to whirl various dials on 
a control board and brilliant lights be- 
gan to blink. 

“Eemembei now,” he heard the old 
man saying as from a distance, “in a 
moment you will find yourself in an 
apartment. Go outdoors and walk one 
block north till you come to the house 
I have told you about. Tell the gentle- 
man there that ‘Ray sent for the lead 
tube.’ ” 

The voice was becoming fainter and 
fainter until at last Carponi could no 
longer hear it. He struggled with an 
overpowering urge to sleep. The room, 
the light, the figure of the scientist 
bending over the dials seemed to fade 
into darkness. Tony had lost conscious- 
ness. 

T ony carponi awoke with a start. 

The familiar room with all the 
wires and tubes was gone. He was sit- 
ting on a bright metal disk in the ihiddle 
of a well-furnished apartment. Must be 
one of those swanky ultra-modern af- 
fairs, he mused to himself, as he looked 
around. He could hardly recognize the 
furnishings. 

A modernistic clock on the wall 
chimed three times. This puzzied Car- 
poni for it had been morning when he 
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stepped into the machine. The thing 
was probably fast, he decided. 

His interest in the room however 
was broken when he remembered his 
errand. He stood up and went through 
the door of the apartment into the hall 
and out into the street. 

And then he received a shock. 

The first thing that attracted his at- 
tention was an airplane that zoomed 
perilously low overhead. It was like no 
airplane he had ever seen before. It was 
gone before he had time to study it 
closely. 

The second thing that struck him as 
peculiar was the arrangement of the 
neighborhood. Neat rows of buildings, 
almost identical to the one he had come 
out of, lined both sides of the street. 

He mentally took down the number 
of the apartment he had just left to 
make sure that he could find it again. 
The street also looked queer and wholly 
unadapted for automobiles. About ten 
feet above the ground ran a triple row 
of tubes that resembled those of neon 
lights closely. 

This was probably one of those model 
sections of the city that people were 
always talking about building, Carponi 
reasoned. At least he had never seen it 
before. Anyway, about a quarter of a 
mile down the street on which he was 
standing was a highway intersection on 
which a steady stream of ears whirled 
by. That was reassuring. 

Once more remembering his errand, 
he turned north and walked until he 
arrived at the building with the number 
which the scientist had given him. 

Inside he was struck by its resem- - 
blance to a bank. There was but one per- 
son in the room and he stood behind a 
glass-like enclosure. The man raised his 
eyebrows quizzically. Tony thought that 
he was dressed rather queerly. 

“ ‘Ray’ sent me,” Carponi began. 

"Yes?” the other responded. 

“Yeah, the tube, the lead one, you 
know.” 

“Oh, the lead tube?” 

Tony was watching the other closely 
now. Funny, he thought, but the fellow 
was acting exactly as a teller miee had 
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when he held up a bank. He reached for 
his gun through force of habit, then 
drew it as the man moved his hand 
over to a row of buttons. 

“No you don’t, mister,” he com- 
manded, sticking the heavy automatic 
against the glass. “Now let’s have that 
tube and be quick about it !” 

The man behind the glass cage looked 
at the gun as though he had never seen 
one before but evidently came to the 
conclusion that it would be safer to 
obey. He opened a heavy steel door and 
lifted out a small tremendously-heavy 
lead tube, which he handed through the 
cage to Tony. 

“Thanks,” Carponi said, slipping it 
into his coat pocket. 

He hadn’t taken two steps out of the 
door before the air was filled with the 
din of sirens. He began to run. Finally 
he looked back and saw the man who 
had handed him the tube run out of the 
door and point a long slender pipe at 
him. 

The next instant the ground a few 
feet away bulged and a terrific detona- 
tion split the air. Tony was knocked to 
his knees but he was up again quickly 
and darted into the protection of his 
apartment building. 

Once inside he rushed to the apart- 
ment in which he had arrived. The metal 
disk in the center of the room was glow- 
ing brightly, he noticed, but he did not 
hesitate in leaping upon it. In doing so 
he vaguely noticed that another person 
was in the room, also that the figure was 
strangely familiar. 

B ack in the scientist’s laboratory the 
old man turned away from a screen 
which he had been watching and rubbed 
his hands gleefully. 

Five, ten, twenty years passed and 
Tony Carponi had become a success in 
life. The fifty thousand dollars he had 
quickly doubled and then tripled in 
shrewd dealings in the stock market. 
He had bought a radio company and 
was now one of the nation’s biggest men. 
But regardless of his vast wealth 
Tony still liked to live moderately. Thus 
it was he spent most of his spare time 


in a small apartment in New York's 
newest suburb. 

His health too he had cared for. He 
exercised every day and watched his 
diet. He felt pleased when friends re- 
marked that he looked ten, even twenty 
years younger than he was. 

One day, tired out from a strenuous 
morning, Carponi left his office earlier 
than usual in the afternoon and decided 
to go to his apartment to rest. His neat 
little plane carried him from the office 
building to his home in a few minutes, 
where he parked on the roof. 

His first indication of anything wrong 
appeared when he ioi nd his door slight- 
ly ajar. He stopped short in amazement 
as he entered the apartment. In the 
center of the room was a shining metal 
disk ! 

A flood of memories seemed to break 
into Carponi’s mind all at once. Where 
had he seen that disk before? Suddenly 
he looked at the clock. It was a few min- 
utes past three. Circumstances began to 
form a long-forgotten link in Tony’s 
mind. 

The sound of sirens, the echo of an ex- 
plosion — yes, Tony had lived through 
that before ! The sound of running feet 
— and Carponi saw himself as on a 
screen leap onto the brightly shining 
disk, just as he had done twenty years 
before. 

His mind was whirling as he saw the 
disk fade from view. Someone was beat- 
ing on the door. He walked toward it 
and stumbled on an ancient automatic 
which he had dropped twenty years ago. 

The thumping continued on the door 
and someone was demanding that he 
open in the name of the law. 

Disgrace. Humiliation. 

He could see his whole background 
traced. He could see his twenty long 
years of going straight crumble before 
the police investigation. Screaming ban- 
ner headlines in the morning papers 
floated before his eyes; 

FAMOUS RADIO HEAD ROBS GOVERN- 
MENT OF MILLIONS IN RADIUM 

He pressed the gun against his 
head and pulled the trigger. 



The Moon an d Mr. Wich 

A man may be barred from his purpose by the stupidity 
of his superiors, but if he should be clever enough — 


T he FBI men have come and gone. 

They investigated all of us who 
know Mr. Maximilian Wick, searching 
into what we had learned or guessed of 
his unusual activities. They dynamited 
the shallow tunnel he had dug on the 
old Wick farm west of the campus, be- 
fore they left and there was something 
they hauled away in an armored truck. 


The official reports on Mr. Wick and 
his tunnel are locked up now in the files 
at Washington. Wick himself is back 
with his freshman classes in the math 
department but he has had twenty years 
of practise in keeping his own secrets 
and he answers questions with a squint- 
ed, cheerful grin. 

Mrs. Juliana Wick, who usually talks 
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enough for two, is keeping equally quiet. 
She appears queerly uneasy at any men- 
tion of the moon, and she tries to change 
the subject. She must have had a very 
trying interview with the Federal men 
and they apparently impressed her. 

We on the faculty, however, can piece 
the story together, Claybom is a small 
college and most of us have known Wick 
since he came here as a freshman him- 
self, thirty years ago. We had almost 
forgotten the tunnel on the farm — ^but 
we all know Harry Thorwald and we all 
read the papers. 

We had to read the papers because 
most of us have sons of draft age. Black 
headlines, all that winter, had told of 
the bold moves forcing America toward 
war and we were all bitterly aware that 
even such quiet towns as ours would be 
battlefronts when the atomic bombs 
began to fall. 

Wick was always an odd little fellow 
but we had long since ceased to wonder 
about the way he spent his summers. 
The efficient Federal men pointed out 
clues we should have seen. But, after 
all, you don’t expect anything very re- 
markable from an assistant math in- 
structor in a college the size of Clay- 
born, 

The greatest puzzle, to our minds, v,ras 
why he had married Juliana — or, to put 
the matter the way it seemed, why she 
married him. We recognized his math- 
ematical genius but Juliana isn’t inter- 
ested in non-Euclidian geometries. Per- 
haps, as old Professor Pharr used to 
say, she caught him while he was dream- 
ing of the moon. 

For the moon is the one real passion 
of Wick’s whole life. It has always been, 
since he was a boy. Old Thorwald re- 
calls him when he came to register for 
his freshman year, inquiring eagerly 
in the physics department about courses 
in rocketry and nucleonics. 

Those were the days just after World 
War II when captured German V-2 
rockets were already soaring out from 
Earth on trial flights every few weeks at 
the White Sands Proving Ground in 
New Mexico. Other nations were al- 
ready scrambling hard to overceme the 
American lead in atomic science. Like 
many young men of his day Wick had 
read the future. 

Remember the awed wonder of your 
first real sight of the moon? Pei'haps 
it was through a street telescope or per- 


haps only with good eyes and a little un- 
derstanding — but it takes your breath 
when that bright spot in the sky be- 
comes suddenly a great mountainous 
sunlit world. 

We all have felt the tremendous chal- 
lenge of that moment. The difference is* 
that Wick didn’t forget. He didn’t turn 
away. He wasn’t too busy. He knew the 
promise of the German rockets and he 
read the terrible warning of Hiroshima. 
He made up his mind. 

“I’m going to the moon.” He said that 
very soberly to Dr. Thorwald. “I’d like 
to be the first man there. I want courses 
that will help me go there and get back 
alive.” 

Dr. Thorwald didn’t smile. A seasoned 
faculty adviser, he respected the earn- 
estness of the slight determined boy. 
Perhaps he recalled some magnificent 
dream of his own. Clayborn didn’t of- 
fer any courses in astronautics but he 
pointed out gently that space pilots 
would require a good foundation in 
math and general physics. 

“Sign me up,” the boy told him. “I’ll 
study anything I need to know. I’m go- 
ing to the moon.” 

A nd Wick applied himself. He did- 
n’t care for English literature but 
his math grades were perfect. He took 
tvvn degrees in four years and he could 
soon have had his doctorate if he had 
wanted that. 

“But degrees don’t matter,” he told 
Dr. Thorwald. “All I want is a chance 
to help design the first atomic-powered 
rocket and fly it — wherever it can go.” 
Wick grinned wistfully. The unbelievers 
had already made him careful of what 
he said about his goal. 

“The government has a corner on the 
research, and I’m going to take a Fed- 
eral job. That looks like the only way.” 

To the moon, he must have meant — 
but the job didn’t take him there. He 
was gone three years before he came 
back to Clayborn, looking tired and thin 
and despondent, to accept the modest 
faculty place he still holds. 

He had already learned to keep his 
secrets. He didn’t talk to anybody about 
his Federal work. It was years later 
that young Harry Thorwald became an 
atomic technician and brought back the 
inside story of that secret controversy 
and Wick’s first crushing defeat. 
“Everybody says he made a brilliant 
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btart," Harry told his father. “If he’d 
been willing to play ball with the bu- 
reaucrats and the "politicians he could 
have been a big shot on the project. But 
he was too impatient to get to the moon. 

“You can’t blame the men at the top. 
They’ve had some pretty hard lessons. 
The money has to come from Congress 
and the people, and the program has to 
be announced. You simply can’t get 
funds to fortify the moon. The taxpay- 
ers won’t foot the bill.” 

That was years ago, remember, and 
people can’t quite keep up with science. 
Only a few military experts had real- 
ized that the moon fitted all their def- 
initions of the perfect fortress. Hung 
beyond a quarter-million miles of dan- 
gerous emptiness, it is impregnable to 
any ordinary attack. Modem weapons 
based there command all of Earth. The 
gradient of gravitation makes it easy 
to fire atomic missiles from the moon to 
Earth but very difficult for Earth to an- 
swer. 

Wick knew that. He must have read 
between the lines of confidential Intelli- 
gence reports to guess that the experts 
of other nations knew it too and were 
acting on their knowledge. He tried to 
convince his superiors that America had 
to win the race to the moon — and he 
failed. Back on campus Wick seemed to 
forget his defeat. He must have known, 
as we all did in the uneasy backs of our 
minds, that the world was rolling on 
toward the most dreadful war of all but 
he took no time to brood about it. 

Wick was a small man, thin and quick. 
His bald head was thrust impetuously 
forward on a scrawny turtle-neck and 
preoccupied purpose had carved a frown 
around his shrewd gray eyes. Always in 
a hurry to get somewhere, he darted 
■about at a nervous half-trot. He taught 
his freshman classes and started work 
iin a project for his doctorate. 

The title of his research paper was to 
be, A Vector Topologij of n-Dimensional 
Manifolds. Wick had brains enough. The 
same science of relativity and the quan- 
tum that split the atom had already re- 
vealed space and time to be something 
else than they appear to the senses. And 
Wick had the rare kind of vision that 
can see the deepest secrets of the uni- 
verse through the abstract symbols of 
mathematics. He might have been an- 
other Einstein if he hadn’t wanted to 
po to the moon. 


But he did. The doctorate didn’t mat- 
ter. He abandoned his paper, unfinished, 
to perfect and patent a remarkable toy. 
Dr. Thorwald made occasion to re- 
proach him for that bit of foolishness. 
Wick listened quietly but he knew where 
he was going. 

Maybe you remember the Wix-Stix 
puzzles. They got to be a fad the summer 
he put them on the market — perhaps 
people already needed something to keep 
them from thinking too much about the 
atomic war that seemed nearer in every 
news broadcast. 

There were eight notched sticks, you 
may recall, shaped of bright-colored 
plastic. They all slipped together to 
make a little cube with a crooked hole 
through the center. The trick was to 
lock them into a solid block, with the 
ninth stick. 

O UITE a trick, because the black 
ninth stick was perfectly straight 
and not half long enough. Obviously im- 
possible. Common sense told you it 
couldn’t be done but each set of sticks 
came with a sealed instruction sheet that 
told you how to do it. 

That was the funny part. 

The instructions worked. The dia- 
grams looked like the drawings of multi- 
dimensional figures Wick had made for 
his unpublished paper but the directions 
were simple enough. You slipped the 
end of the short black stick into that 
long crooked opening, following the 
steps shown in figures one to four — and 
somehow it snapped through, locking 
the puzzle together. 

It was hard to believe, even when 
Wick showed you how to do it. Dr. Ralls, 
the literal-minded head of the math de- 
partment, measured all the pieces in his 
set with micrometer calipers and finally 
came triumphantly to Wick with the 
bristling equations to. prove that no so- 
lution was possible in our universe of 
space and time. 

“True, doctor.” Wick smiled at him 
innocently. “Very true.” 

Possible or not, the puzzle enjoyed an 
excellent sale. Wick received a modest 
fortune in royalties before the fad 
waned but the money didn’t change his 
way of living. 

He didn’t buy a ear — ^the common 
highways, he told Dr. 'Thorwald, don’t 
lead to the moon. It’s doubtful that he 
ever bought a new suit, for he always 
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appeared before his classes in the same 
aggressive tweeds that Juliana had se- 
lected for him. 

But he did spend money — most of it, 
apparently, for mining machinery. The 
rocky hillside above the old Wick farm- 
house had never promised anything 
more precious than pasture for a cow 
but he hired miners to drive a tunnel 
back into the hill and mechanics to in- 
stall a good deal of heavy machinery. 

The farmers around Clayborn are no 
different from rural people anywhere 
and the tunnel caused excited talk. Wick 
had found a diamond mine, the rumors 
ran. Midnight trespassers puzzled them- 
selves over stolen samples of a very 
hard and heavy dark blue rock, unlike 
any outcroppings in the vicinity, and 
fragments of a frothy gray pumice. 

But Wick kept his secret. The work- 
men built a heavy door across the tun- 
nel before they left, secured with pad- 
locks and burglar alarms. Wick usually 
spent his summer vacations at the old 
farmhouse after that and he was seen 
now and then entering or leaving the 
tunnel. He displayed no diamonds, how- 
ever, nor any other signs of sudden 
wealth. 

True, Juliana was living more preten- 
tiously but Wick had given her all the 
royalties from that profitable novelty 
after his tunnel was completed. She 
built a house and hired a maid. Although 
she must have been somewhat embar- 
rassed by Mr. Wick’s lack of a doctor- 
ate she tried hard to dominate the snug 
little society of Clayborn. 

Dr. Thorwald used to feel sorry for 
Wick. Juliana was a large muscular 
blonde who had been a gym instructor 
before she married and her domestic 
administration was firm. Disapproving 
of nicotine, she didn't let Wick smoke 
in the new house. 

Wick submitted patiently, for his in- 
terests were elsewhere. He spent his 
summers in seclusion on the farm, sel- 
dom appearing for Juliana’s social af- 
fairs. He came back to face his classes 
each fall, looking thinner and browner 
and balder, with a deeper squint to his 
keen gray eyes, almost as if he had been 
to the desert. We should have wondered 
how he got such a tan, working under- 
ground. 

His secretiveness about the tunnel 
made Dr. Thorwald wonder if his odd 
obsession had cracked his able mind un- 


til we noticed that he talked no more 
of flight to space. Instead, as if in com- 
pensation for his abandoned dream, he 
became an armchair authority on the 
satellite. 

His two books. Selenography and 
Selenology, were profitably successful. 
Our undergraduates flocked to hear his 
new lecture course on lunar astronomy, 
illustrated with his own curiously pho- 
tographic drawings of the moonscape. 
His original hypotheses of the origin 
and history of the moon appeared in 
the most distinguished journals. Even 
Juliana began to show his work a grudg- 
ing recognition. 

Wick still taught his freshman classes. 
He kept fantastically busy as ever, hap- 
pily immersed in his work, until the 
midwinter day that Harry Thorwald 
cam.e home with appalling news. 

P erhaps all those years of tensions 
and alarms had numbed us to the 
reality of w^ar. We had listened to the 
throb of doom in the throats of too many 
frenetic commentators. We must have 
grown to hope that the giim stalemate 
could endure forever. But Harry Thor- 
wald woke us to the truth. 

“I’m not leaking any secrets,” he told 
his father. “I don’t need to. Just read 
the foreign news, and feel the gloom 
seeping out of Washington. The new 
Pearl Harbor may come tomorrow or 
tonight — and this time we lose as many 
of our cities and bases as they want to 
smash.” 

Atomic war has many di’eadful mean- 
ings to every person on Earth. To old 
Dr. Thorwald, who was growing feeble 
and increasingly crippled with arthritis, 
the overwhelming thing was not the 
murder of millions or the waste of na- 
tions, but the chill realization that 
Harry had come home to say good-by. 

For the youthful nuclear technician 
expected to perish in the opening hours 
of the conflict, along with all th 3 inade- 
quate defense forces of America. He di^ 
n’t tell his father that but the fact was 
too starkly evident to hide. 

“Yes, Dad, they’re ready to stab us 
in the back.” Harry w^as too pale and 
too grave and his feeble attempts at 
lightness had failed. “With the same 
blade that Mr. Wick used to talk about 
when I was just a boy.” 

“You mean — they’ve got to the 
moon ?” 
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“Five years ago,” Harry said. “I’m 
not spilling any official secrets — because 
most of the officials are still trying to 
escape the facts. But there are clues 
enough if you look for them.” 

The old man waited painfully. 

“The weather boys have been observ- 
ing peculiar noctilucent clouds in the 
upper stratosphere,” Harry told him. 
“Ionized exhaust gases, from atomic 
motors. 

“The short-wave hams have picked up 
faint signals that seem to come from 
the moon. They do. A few honest as- 
tronomers have been getting skeptical 
eyebrows for reporting lights observed 
under the rim of the crater Arzachel.” 

Harry’s lean face turned bleak. 

“Signal lights,” he said. “From a 
fort there. The fort Mr. Wick wanted 
to build for America. I think it’s finished 
now. I think it’s ready to fire atomic 
missiles at our cities — if we aren’t nice.” 

“Why — ?” The old man had to catch 
his breath. 

“Just from what I see in the papers.” 
Harry grinned a bitter little grin. 
“That’s no military secret. They’re talk- 
ing tough again and this time I think 
they mean it. Demanding that we give 
up the rest of Europe to slavery and 
submit our industries to their own fis- 
sionable materials inspection plan — 
which really means slavery for us.” 

The old professor nodded unhappily. 

“We’re already beaten,” Harry told 
him. “And I think the administration 
knows it.” 

“No.” Dr. Thorwald wet his lips. “We 
ean’t just surrender !” 

“Not yet.” Harry grinned wryly, 
“We’re still blustering and backing 
down and trying to play the old appease- 
ment game. You can hear the confusion 
and the desperation in every word from 
Washington. But public opinion is go- 
ing to force a stand somewhere and then 
thesr’ll open fire from the moon.” 

“That’s a pretty long range.” 

“But the kind of atomic missiles they 
have now don’t need to be accurate. 
Fairly wide misses are still good enough. 
And I think they have already tested 
their weapons.” 

The old professor blinked. 

“The Fordham seismographs regis- 
tered an earth tremor three months ago 
from near the little South Atlantic 
island of Bouvet. The captain of a Nor- 
wegian whaler later reported his es- 


cape from a volcanic eruption that sub- 
merged the whole island. I think that 
eruption was really the first test shot 
from the moon.” 

Dr, Thorwald rubbed stiffly at his 
chin, nodding reluctantly. 

"Let’s take this to Wick,” he whis- 
pered uncertainly. “He knew the dan- 
ger, years ago. Maybe he can offer some- 
thing now.” 

“Nothing he can do.” Harry shook his 
head. “Or anybody. A moon-ship would 
cost five bifiion dollars and ten years of 
time by Wick's own estimate. Too late 
to start now. And too dangerous. Be- 
cause they’d open fire at the first hint 
of the project.” 

“Anyhow,” Thorwald insisted, “let’s 
go to Wick.” 

They found a bridge party going on 
downstairs but Wick was alone, up in 
the big room Juliana called his den. The 
walls were covered with those strange- 
ly realistic drawings of the barren lu- 
nar crater-mountains. Something about 
them gave Harry Thorwald an uneasy 
feeling that he didn’t stop to analyze. 

W ICK himself must have been busy 
with his mathematical research, 
for he got up from a desk cluttered with 
papers and beautiful little plastic models 
of impossibly involved geometric fig- 
ures. He listened to Harry with a deep- 
ening frown, 

“Might be,” he muttered uneasily. 
“Years since I had a look in Arzachel. 
Have to move some equipment first but 
I’ll go and see. Call you when I know.” 

He hurried them out again and in- 
terrupted Juliana’s party to borrow the 
keys to her ear. He must have driven 
straight to his tunnel on the farm and 
the ear was parked outside it all next 
day. 

It was dusk when he hurst into the 
back door of Dr. Thorwald’s house and 
the sight of him frightened the pro- 
fessor’s wife. His leathery face was red 
with fresh sunburn, his squinted eyes 
hollowed and inflamed. Somehow he 
must have hurt himself. His hands 
were bruised and he was limping pain- 
fully. But he wasn’t concerned with him- 
self. "You’re right,” he told Harpr. 
“I’ve seen the lunar base and their ships 
landing with supplies. They’re just wait- 
ing for the signal,” He was breathless- 
ly urgent, "We must take the first plane 
to Washington,” 
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The crisis burst upon the world the 
next day. The thin mask of peace was 
cast aside. The scornful men of power 
openly mocked, the last democracy and 
the harried statesmen of freedom held 
frantic conferences over the ultimatum. 

“It doesn’t matter, Martha," Dr. 
Thorwald told his wife when she made 
him leave the radio and come to bed that 
night. “What if I am worse tomorrow? 
Our world is ending now.” 

Wick and Harry Thorwald came 
down before midnight. Three huge mil- 
itary transports came down recklessly 
on the inadequate strip at the municipal 
airport. Taut-faced men piled out of 
them to unload jeeps and queerly heavy 
little crates. The jeeps rushed the men 
and the boxes to the old Wick farm. 

Harry Thorwald survived to tell his 
father something of that strange expe- 
dition. The jeeps unloaded the party out- 
side Wick’s tunnel and the technicians 
had to car^ the crates from there. 
That was difficult because Wick made 
them keep on the pressurized high-alti- 
tude flying suits, with separate oxygen 
bottles, which they had worn in the 
planes. 

Wick unlocked the heavy door. Inside 
the tunnel, he made everybody wait 
while he started a motor-generator unit 
in an excavated niche and adjusted a 
machine beside it which Harry failed to 
recognize. Then, gesturing with a flash- 
light, he led them back into the hill. 

A thick conduit ran along each cor- 
ner of the square passage. Wiring for 
lights, Harry thought, until he noticed 
that the illumination came from Wick’s 
flashlight. A dozen yards from the en- 
trance the tunnel turned. Harry saw 
polished metal balls where the cables 
bent and it seemed to him that they were 
glowing faintly with silent brush dis- 
charges. 

Beyond the turn the rock v/as differ- 
ent. It had a dark blue color in the 
flicker of the flashlight and it was so 
hard that Wick had not timbered the 
passage. 

The tunnel ran straight through that 
dense blue rock for several hundred 
feet, Harry says. The small crate on 
his shoulder had become a difficult load 
loefore they reached the second turning 
of the way. 

There, again, he saw a blue shimmer 
around the metal balls where the con- 
duits bent. Just beyond the turn was 


an airtight door, much like those on 
pressurized aircraft. The doorway v/as 
awkwardly small for the crates and the 
clumsily suited men — there were four 
officers and four civilian technicians, 
Harry says, besides Wick. 

When they had maneuvered them- 
selves through that door they were in 
a long steel tank. Wick dogged the door 
carefully'’ shut behind them. He made 
them all seal their helmets and test the 
oxygen equipment and then he opened 
a big valve that somehow let the air out 
of the tank. 

Harry had been in tight spots before. 
Once a bit of fissionable matter slipped 
and he was lucky that only his hands 
were severely burned as he snatched it 
and tossed it away. But nothing has 
ever made his flesh crawl, he says, like 
waiting in that dark chamber with the 
air whistling out. 

B ecause he felt the whole tank 
falling. Something had made him 
stumble and turn giddy when he came 
around that last bend in the tunnel and 
now he felt that steel chamber dropping 
like an elevator. Terror had almost over- 
mastered his control before he under- 
stood that they had entered a weaker 
field of gravitation. 

He had no time to grapple with the 
staggering meaning of that. For the air 
was gone with all the sound air carries 
— and Wick was already busy again, im- 
dogging another sealed door at the other 
end of the tank. He helped the men 
through that. 

They needed help, Harrj' says. Most 
of the weight of his load wa,s gone but 
the decreased gravity made him giddy 
and uncertain on his feet. 

They had come into a dark cave. The 
pale beam of Wick’s flashlight caught a 
wall of jagged volcanic rock, from 
which the end of the tank projected. 
The uneven floor was loose light stuff 
Vi'hich gave underfoot like cinders. A 
thin rope, fastened beside the door, 
stretched away into the dark. 

Wick caught that rope with a heavy- 
gloved hand and plodded away along it, 
beckoning for the others to follow. They 
did so, stumbling disconcertingly. 

The silence, to Harry, was the most 
trying thing. He could hear his own 
hard breathing and nothing else at all. 
The other men, dimly seen against the 
shifting glow of Wick’s flashlight ahead. 
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seemed silently unreal as ghosts. 

The time was still close to midnight 
at Clayborn, Harry knew. But pres- 
ently, far above and ahead, he saw faint 
daylight. It grew stronger as they 
climbed that twisting passage and Wick 
paused at last in a ragged fissure, still 
clutching the rope, to let them look out- 
side. 

The view was the strangest Harry 
had ever seen, and the most dreadful 
when he had time to catch the meaning 
of it. 

The volcanic cave in which they stood 
must have been near the foot of a tower- 
ing mountain range. The jagged shadow 
of it lay densely black for many miles 
across the pocked and cracked lava 
fields below. 

The long curve of the range came 
into view, far on the left, saw-toothed 
summits blazing with hot sunlight. The 
whole circle, he knew, must be a crater 
rim although nearer elevations hid the 
distant farther wall. 

The sky above those cruel peaks was 
oddly dark. Harry had seen stars in it 
before he was dazzled by the glare of 
the sunlit cliffs; and now, when Wick 
pointed, he discovered a bright misty 
crescent near the zenith, larger than the 
moon. 

Almost before he recognized it Wick 
was pointing again at the dark volcanic 
plain beneath. A sharp alarm caught 
Harry’s breath when he saw the smooth 
roadways and the moving trucks and 
the long rows of tall metal hulls. 

At first he thought those tapered 
gleaming shapes were the ships in 
which the other men had come. Then, 
as the bulky arm of Wick's pressurized 
suit moved again, he saw three actual 
ships standing at the junction of the 
roads, aluminum-colored monoliths 
which dwarfed the lesser hulls. 

Dread caught his throat as he under- 
stood. The smaller machines were the 
missiles, each intended for one city of 
America. His eyes followed a moving 
truck again, and then he found the men, 
awkward in their own bulging armor, 
busy about the standing missiles. 

He knew they were preparing to fire. 

Shuddering in that dead silence, 
Harry started when Wick jogged his 
arm. Again he followed the nervous 
flicker of the flashlight, through smoth- 
ering night. At the end of the rope it 
was tied to an iron spike driven in the 


cavern wall. Wick gestured at the crates 
to say that this was the point he had 
chosen. 

The commanding officer took the 
flashlight then and made Wick stand 
away, for the contents of the crates 
were secret. The assembly took very 
little time, for all the men were trained 
to work in high-altitude equipment. 
Harry set the timing device and the 
officer led the way back. 

They didn’t stop to look out again, 
for they had allowed themselves the 
narrowest possible margin of time. The 
rope brought them back to that steel 
tank. They tumbled breathlessly inside, 
and Wick hastily sealed the door behind 
them. 

F ive minutes later they came stag- 
gering out of the tunnel again into 
a quiet night on Earth. Harry listened 
thankfully to the chirp of a cricket, he 
says, and even to the grating of gravel 
under his thick boots. He opened his 
helmet, glad to feel the > cool west wind 
on his face. 

The pale setting moon was low in the 
west, an impossible quarter-million 
miles away. He stood staring at it, re- 
membering that harshly-lit landscape 
and the immense misty crescent stand- 
ing above it. Something raised goose 
pimples on his skin. 

Still standing there he saw the point 
of sudden light that burst out like a 
blue star near the center of the lunar 
disk. Voiceless with wonder he caught 
Wick’s arm and pointed. They watched 
together as that far light yellowed and 
reddened and faded away. 

“That was it,” Wick whispered softly. 
“The nuclear mine we planted in the 
bluff above their lunar base. I think 
their foreign policy will change.” 

It did. The costly effort to reach the 
moon and establish that base must ha%re 
drained their resources and the disaster 
at Arzachel apparently left them un- 
prepared for any more primitive sort 
of war. Their propagandists discovered 
a sudden admiration for democracy and 
peace. 

That’s the story as far as we know it, 
except for the question of how Mr. Wick 
was able to dig his tunnel to the moon. 
Harry Thorwald went to see him in his 
den to ask him that. 

“Here’s your answ'er, Harry.” 

Wick grinned at him, his sharp gray 
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eyes squinted from the glare of the long 
lunar days, and fumbled in the desk to 
find a dusty little carton packed with 
the nine plastic pieces of a Wix-Stix 
puzzle. 

But Harry wasn’t satisfied. 

“Take a world of one dimension,” 
Wick told him cheerfully. “Take a piece 
of string. No matter how far apart two 
knots are tied, you can put them very 
close together in another dimension out- 
side the string.” 

“You mean — ” Harry gulped. “That 
tunnel in the blue rock — ^where was it?” 


Wick merely tapped the puzzle in the 
box and perhaps that's the answer. Per- 
haps that short black stick fits around 
that long crooked hole in the cube in 
the same way that the tunnel was a 
short cut around the vaster distance 
from Earth to the moon. Perhaps thaPs 
it, but Wick explained no farther. 

“Help yourself.” Grinning, he offered 
cigarettes in a new silver case. "Juliana 
says she doesn’t mind my smoking in 
the house any more,” he added happily. 
“I don’t know why but she says she 
doesn’t mind at all.” 
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F ire is said to have been first used to win a battle by the Greco-Sicilian scientist 
Archimedes, who is supposed to have used a lens to set afire the Carthaginian fleet 
attacking Syracuse while the fleet was still at a considerable distance away. It is be- 
lieved likely that the ship Archimedes aimed at was one that had approached close to 
shore, and that a friendly wind sent the flames toward other vessels. 


A HEADLESS chicken lived for a year — and might have lived longer but for negli- 
gence. Some years ago William Hinkelman of Modesto, California, chopped off the 
head of a chicken and gave the bird to the maid to prepare for dinner. Several minutes 
later the maid ran screaming from the kitchen yelling that the chicken was strutting 
around her domain. It was. The headless chicken was kept alive by feeding it through a 
tube inserted in its neck, until one day an attendant neglected to clear the growing flesh 
frmn the tube and the fowl was asphyxiated. 


C AN a man disappear off the face of the earth? Back in 1810, Benjamin Bathurst, 
British Ambassador to Austria, arrived in his carriage at an inn in Perlberg, Ger- 
many. He drove into the lighted courtyard of the inn with his valet and secretary. 
Bathurst got out of the carriage, walked around it, and then everyone present lost sight 
of him. He was never found. What happened? No one knew or dared guess! 


T he publication "Luminaria,” suspended several years ago in Madrid, Spain, was 
printed with phosphorous ink so that it could be read in the dark. Just the thing for 
underground groups! Another unique Spanish newspai)er is “Regal,” printed on thin 
sheets of dough with vegetable ink. This paper really makes it possible for one to digest 
the news — for the reader is urged to save lunch money by eating the paper after read- 
ing it. 


S IMULATED guns and tanks and airplanes made out of paper, and correct as to 
minor details, served the British in place of real supplies during the early days of 
World War II, and effectively fooled the German reconnaissance planes. The British 
War Office maintains that but for these paper dummies, ingeniously contrived by scien- 
tists, the British might have had to withstand a full-scale invasion in the months 
intmediately after Dunkirk. 


— Simpson M, Ritter. 


COSMIC ENCORES 

(Continued from page 9) 

ING WONDER STORIES for some time to 
come — except perhaps in special instances. 
We still have a lot of far older ground to 
cover. 

Hope you like this issue and those to fol- 
low as well as you did our first, Rodney. 
And thanks for telling us so. However 
there is another side of the coin — one which 
is revealed darkly in — 

ONE LITTLE FACT 
by Morton D. Poley 

Dear Editor: You neglected to mention one 
little fact about the next ESQ — ^will it have a 
letter column? In hopes that it will I have 
batted out this epistle. 

I and, I believe, many other young fans ex- 
perienced a great disappointment upon first 
reading FSQ. It seems that some of the 
“giants” of the old days just aren’t giants when 
viewed from a present-day point of view. The 
Weinbaum story, “The Ideal” is an example of 
this. 

Prof, van Manderpootz has often been tagged 
with the much-maligned term “delightful.” I 
found the prof, whose episodes, thank Ghu, I’ve 
never read before, asinine at best and com- 
pletely unbelievable at worst. The scientific 
part of the story relied on false logic and the 
fictional backbone was quite corny. So much 
for van Manderpootz. 

The two novelets were also terrible, with 
Pragnell’s “Visit to Venus” a little better than 
the unreadable “Children of the Ray.” The 
shorts ranged from very good (“The Molten 
Bullet”) to poor (“Death at the Observatory”), 
with “Red Shards on Ceres” and “Cosmic 
Stage” somewhere between the two others. 

The two new stories were far superior to the 
short reprints. I thought “The Star Slaver” 
the better one, possibly due to my penchant for 
realism (you know the type — realism . . . Real- 
ism! . . . REALISM!!!). Sprague’s stories are 
always realistic (maybe because many are set 
in the present) and more believable than most 
stf is. 

“Trespass” was also fine. It is interesting to 
compare the egotistical Ruhinsky to the ego- 
tistical Manderpootz and note the crudeness 
with which the' second character is drawn. 

“The Hidden World” was excellent consider- 
ing its vintage. A word about science — a stream 
of molecules “pushing” against the air cannot 
propel anything, as such a phenomenon is, to 
my knowledge, nonexistent. 

Ejected gasses are utilized in jet propulsion 
due to the Third Law of Motion (the nonen- 
cyclopediac can look this up in any Willy Ley 
book). This was known at the time the story 
was written (and so was the fact that putre- 
faction can be caused by nothing but bacteria, 
Mr. Pragnelll). 

{Turn page'] 
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I hope I haven’t seeing too critical in this 
letter. I think me and PSQ will get along fine, 
provided you run a few more new stories. — ■ 
1466 Townsend Avenue, New York 62, New 
York. 

Slightly sour — what? You’ll find plenty 
of scientific errors in the old timers — but 
we aren’t out to alter them in re-editing. 
Yes, as you see, there will be and is a 
column in which certain letters are quoted 
from — although it is doubtful that it will 
reach the gargantuan size of its mates in 
THEILLING WONDER STORIES and 
STARTLING STORIES. 

Anyway, you haven’t been too critical — ’ 
just a trifle eurmudgeonish, Morton. WhicL 
is certainly your privilege. 

OH, THAT BIKINI BLOOMER! 
by Vernon L. McCain 

Dear Editor: I am. quite willing to concede 
that Stanley Weinbaum may have had the fore- 
sight to predict a “magnetic impulse wire pho- 
nograph” but I absolutely refuse ts believe that 
he predicted “Bikini” bathing suits by name. 
As long as you’re going to publish reprints 
please don’t tamper with them in attempts at 
modernization. If the stories aren’t readable as 
originally written they don’t deserve reprinting. 

I am glad to see one science-fiction reprint 
mag on the market. Reprints are fairly com- 
mon now, but it’s fantasy, fantasy and more 
fantasy. Of course fantasy matured centuries 
ago, whereas science fiction is just now coming 
of age. Thus the stf dates much more easily. 
However, we newer fans welcome the chance 
to read the older stuff, anyway. 

Oddly enough, the best story in your first 
issue is the new tale “The Star Slaver.” This 
may prove nothing except that we younger 
readers prefer what we are used to. Neverthe- 
less, I prefer to believe that modern science- 
fiction at its best is far superior to that of 10, 
16 or 25 years ago. 

Hamilton’s novel “The Hidden World” was 
both a pleasant surprise and a disappointment. 
Pleasant because, though the oldest story in 
the issue, it was much less dated than some of 
the others. Disappointing because it’s so far 
below Ed’s present level. 

The worst story in this issue was your other 
new tale so don’t accuse me of being completely 
prejudiced for new stories (though I’ll admit 
I’d prefer a companion magazine of new tales 
for ss and tws to this one) . Or better yet make 
tws (and ss too if you have the newsprint) 
monthly. However, I’m grateful for small fa- 
vors and will undoubtedly buy the FSQ faith- 
fully during the foreseeable future. 

One last word about that “Bikini” business. 
Don’t you think that was a little obvious, since 
even readers who weren’t aware of Weinbaum’s 
death could look at the 1935 copyright and fig- 
ure out for themselves that the story Was writ- 
ten far previously to World War 2, the atomic 
bomb. Operations Crossroads and the French 
bathing suits which adopted the name. Now 
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we’ll never know just how much clothes Wein- 
baura’s heroine was wearing. After all, in 1935, 
with the exception of a few burlesque queens, 
no one was wearing anything remotely similar 
to the Bikini bathing suits. 

Speaking of the retreating bathing suit ex- 
panse, remember a certain national magazine 
which ran a picture layout during the war 
showing bathing styles for the last half cen- 
tury which summed up its layout by smugly re- 
marking that bathing suits had gone as far as 
they could go? That was back in the broad mid- 
riif days. And the end still isn’t in sight. 

No suggestions for future stories as my read- 
ing of old stf is limited to anthologies, HOF 
and your competitor mags. But, personally, I 
prefer more stories like “A Visit To Venus” 
and “Red Shards On Ceres” and less like “The 
Ideal” (it was a bad story,) besides (my previ- 
ous complaints). And no more, please, like 
“Trespass.” Comedy is fine in science fiction 
but not the type of cojmess embodied in those 
two. — c/o Western Union, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington. 

Blame us for the Bikini bloomer — we 
had a hunch at the time we’d pulled one 
but let it pass with the results you have 
already seen. We promise to be more 
careful in time to come. As for humor — 
well, tastes varj- as do laughs — from the 
barely-audible chuckle to the horse guf- 
faw. 

Hmmmm, wonder just what Wein- 
baum’s heroine tvas wearing . . . 

RATED 

by Claude Plum Jr. 

Dear Sir ; I bought your magazine yesterday 
here in San Francisco. And after reading it I 
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decided to write my first letter to a magazine. 

After reading all the stories in your maga- 
zine I came to this conclusion : 

The Hidden World by Hamilton Excellent 
A Visit to Venus by Pragnell Pair 

Children of the Ray by Haggard Fair 

The Molten Bullet by Rud Below average 
Red Shards on Ceres by Gallun Above average 
The Star Slaver by Sprague Different 

The Ideal by Weinbaum Out of this world 

The rest of the stories are fair. 

I am now going to list some of the stories 
that I would like to see reprinted in your maga- 
zine: 

1. One Way Story by Keller 

Volume 6, Number 8 

2. The Robot Aliens by Binder 

Volume 6, Number 9 

3. Pygmalion’s Spectacles by Weinbaum 

Volume 7, Number 1 

4. The Moon Conquerors by Romans 

(Science Quarterly) 

Volume 1, Number 2 

Seeing you are going to reprint and revive 
stories from the first Wonder stories have you 
ever thought of reviving the Science Fiction 
League? I personally don’t think it would inter- 
fere with the N. P. F. 

Here’s looking forward to your next issue, 
hoping it v/ill improve. — 526 Ellis Street, San 
Francisco 9, Calif, 

As it happens, the stories you want 
reprinted are all under consideration for 
scheduling in the near future. So live in 
hope, Claude. Thanks for the letters, 
gang — and let’s keep hearing from you. 
Fanopinion is a big help in putting out 
a stf magazine. So long until our next 
issue I 

—THE EDITOR 
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THE LIGHT BENDER 

(Conclud^ed from page 107) 

The short memory of the world forgot 
quickly the menace of Darkness that had 
so nearly obliterated it. The affairs of 
men went on in their accustomed way. 

But at times the Chairman of the 
Council of New York City-State will lock 
himself up in a little room high in an 
ancient building and run his fingers once 
more over the two cylinders and gaze 
with a vague fear at the paperweight 
and the drum, which he does not touch. 

And there are some who wonder and 
are curious as to the reason that the 
Councillor ordered the building of two 
mighty statues in bronze and the placing 
of them in a great way of the Lower 
Canyons. 

But the world is busy and has many 
more important things to think of than 
tv/o dust-covered statues and the foolish 
fancies of an old man. 


THE LAST PLANET 

(Concluded from page 123) 


to the instrument panel. A red light was 
glowing steadily — a warning that the 
ship was not yet airtight. 

“We’re getting close!” Elson an- 
nounced, peering into the transit. Would 
the red light never change? 

“Almost in line,” Elson muttered and 
then the light changed to green. Jay 
sighed thankfully and lay down on the 
platform, one hand raised, so that he 
could pull the activating lever. Out of 
the corner of his eye he saw Idar lie 
down. 

“Now!” Elson shouted and threw him- 
self flat on the floor. 

With a deafening roar the greatest 
space-ship ever built hurtled with fright- 
ful acceleration toward a new sun, to- 
ward New Earth, toward a new hope for 
the technies as well as for the deluded 
fools who had tried, in their selfish panic, 
to stop them. 
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Mae depends on the Sex 
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girl! Don't miss the zany 
pay-oif when a buxom loss 
stands in the way of his fame! 


PIKES PEEK OR BUST 
by Earl Wilson 
Charley sells G-strings to dam- 
sels in "un-dress"... and from 
here you see Broadway back- 
stage. Get the inside dope 
about Milton Berle, Fred Alien 
and others! 


MACAMBA 
by Lilia Van Saher 
5he tore of! her clothes, 
walked into his arms. But 
this was Just an interlude 
for Paul, the holf-coste in 
a land of lust and hate, 
where only Macombos (white 
men) counted! 
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by Anita Loos 
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